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HOEVER gives to the 
world a new invention 
or a new method in the 
field of economics, espe- 
cially if it displaces no 
vested rights nor disturbs 
any existing interest, has 

a free pathway and an open field. Put- 

ting into the hands of the business public 

a new instrumentality for gain, at the same 

time that it antagonizes no present source 

of wealth, wars upon no prejudice, trav- 
erses no darling appetite or usage, meets 

a cordial welcome on every hand. 

Quite therwise is the reception of any 
great reform. ‘That necessarily disturbs 
existing interests on the one hand, and 
breaks up cherished indulgences on the 
other hand. When these interests and 
indulgences are of long standing, when 
they have penetrated the various walks 
of social life, when they have become in- 
trenched in government usages and have 
won to themselves the sympathies, if not 
the guardianship, of the Church, their 
removal involves a revolution, —a revo- 
iution touching the whole life of a people, 
a revolution that, in the nature of the 
case, cannot but seem extravagant, med- 
dlesome, unwarranted, fanatical. Who- 
ever engages in such a reform is accounted 
as a busybody in other men’s matters. 
No matter how demonstrable may be its 
premises, its methods, and its results ; no 
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matter how clearly it may tend to pro- 
mote the general good; no matter how 
manifestly it is demanded by personal 
purity, by the simplest patriotism, and 
by the teachings of the great Master him- 
self, —such a reformer is quite sure to be 
charged with a desire to dominate other 
men’s consciences and virtually to claim 
that he is more righteous than other 
men. 

When Neal Dow came upon the the- 
atre of action such a reform was pending. 
The necessity for it was pressing among 
all English-speaking peoples, and, in- 
deed, throughout the civilized world. 
The elements were already in some de- 
gree of commotion. Various methods of 
procedure had been adopted, but they 
were manifestly insufficient. Few, if any, 
grasped the problem in all its significance, 
and no man’s faith rose to the plane of 
prophetic endeavor or inspired him with 
a martyr’s courage. ‘lhe genius of a new 
evangel was needed ; and Neal Dow rose 
above the horizon, a morning star shin- 
ing upon the darkness of our civilizations. 
An apostle of a great cause, he commanded 
attention, suffered condemnation, endured 
revilings and persecutions, as apostles 
are wont; but through them all he 
moved forward with an unflagging pur- 
pose and a fearlessness of consequences 
born of a truly heroic and martyr-like 
spirit. 
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It is not easy to picture to ourselves 
the state of things in the midst of which 
his labors began. Besotted as we still 
are in many quarters, there is no compar- 
ison between the existing state of things 
and the condition of our communities 
fifty or seventy-five years ago. ‘There 
are throughout New England to-day, 
multitudes of towns where very little 
liquor is consumed. Farmers and me- 
chanics carry on their labors as total 
abstainers. Liquor is rarely proffered to 
guests, least of all to ministers, now 
away from the cities everywhere total 
abstainers. Seventy-five years ago every- 
body drank. In towns of a thousand 
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mittee of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture that “at the first funerals he 
attended as a minister they had rum or 
brandy sling, and handed it around, first 
to the minister and then to the mourners 
to comfort them, and the bearers had a 
room by themselves. . . . On one occa- 
sion, in a town he could mention, after 
the funeral service and before the coffin 
was carried out, they had the tumblers 
and decanters on the table and on the 
coffin, and were sweetening and mixing 
the liquor.”’ 

Mr. F. D. Ellis of Boston, an ex-liquor 
seller, stated, before the same committee, 
that he was a native of Medfield where 
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inhabitants a barrel of New England rum 
would be “put on tap” at early morn, 
and be sold out entire before breakfast. 
A score or two of drunkards would be 
the daily decoration of the village taverns. 
Hospitalities everywhere included in- 
toxicating drinks. The clergy and the 
deacons, with the rank and file of church 
members, deemed it no disgrace to be 
more or less disguised with liquor even 
on public occasions. Ministers would 
tottle forth, weak in the knees, at dedica- 
tions, ordinations, installations, christen- 
ings and funerals, deporting themselves 
as grateful visitors to the well-laden side- 
boards. 

In 1867 the Rev. John ‘Todd, of Pitts- 
field, testified before a special com- 


there was a single tavern, administered’ 
by five successive families, three of whom 
were afflicted with drunkenness, a fourth 
abandoned it because of a growing appe- 
tite, and the fifth was saved from a 
drunkard’s grave, into which his sons 
descended, by his liquors being taken 
from him. While in business in New 
Hampshire, two partners died of drunk- 
enness, and of forty tavern-keepers whom 
he knew in that state, the husband or 
wife or some of the children in thirty of 
them became drunkards. 

Rev. Elijah Kellogg says: “I have 
seen my mother, as often as Parson Lan- 
caster exchanged with my father, mix 
Holland gin and loaf sugar, and warm it 
for him before he went into the pulpit 
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and after he came out, I went with my 
father to a funeral in Beaver, now Brown 
Street, Portland, and liquor in a decanter 
with glasses was set on the coffin.” Such 
was the favor bestowed by the religion of 
the age, such as it was, upon what the 
Hon. Edward Everett called 
‘barrelled abominations.”’ 

These were not exceptional 
experiences. Everywhere 
throughout New England like 
results were met with. 

Into such a state of affairs 
came Neal Dow, providentially 
prepared for his work. It is 
often said that the training of 
children should begin when 
they are very young, I should 
say at least fifty years before 
they are born. Neal Dow was 
so favored. Abounding Brit- 
ish pluck and inexhaustible 
Quaker patience and persist- 
ence, inherited from a long- 
suffering ancestry on both 
sides of the Atlantic, made 
him a man with no jellyfish 
element inhim. He was loyal 
to his conscience, which is 
loyalty to God. 

Born in Portland, March 
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student with Henry W. Longfellow in 
the Portland Academy, of which Dr. Ed- 
ward Payson was at one time principal. 
Having fitted himself for college, he sub- 
mitted reluctantly to his parents and 
other Friends, whose “testimony” was 


20, 1804, he was descended —josuva DOW—NEAL DOW'S FATHER — AT NINETY YEARS 


from English stock, John Dow 

on his father’s side, and on 

his mother’s from Christopher and Hate 
Evil Hall. Who shall say that the very 
name of this maternal ancestor did not 
impart a transcendent quality to the 
blood of the young American? His an- 
cestors on both sides came to this country 
in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and settled inthe province of New 
Hampshire, his father, in 1790, removing 
to Portland. His parents, Josiah and 
Dorcas (Allen) Dow, were members of 
the Society of Friends, as had been his 
ancestors on both sides for generations. 
His mother died in 1851, at seventy-five 
years of age, and his father in 1861, at 
ninety-five. 

Young Dow had an ardent thirst for 
knowledge, improving every opportunity 
that a well-ordered home could furnish. 
He was a pupil in the Friends’ Academy 
in New Bedford, and afterwards a fellow- 
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against the propriety of a college course. 
His love of reading, however, never 
abated, and a well-selected and con- 
stantly growing library attests the quality 
and scope of his tastes. 

But he was destined not to be a re- 
cluse, but a man of affairs. Quitting the 
schools, he naturally found employment 
with his father, who, after a period of 
professional life as a teacher, had estab- 
lished a tannery and built up a success- 
ful business, to which his son at a later 
period succeeded. Meantime he en- 
tered with ardor into all the attractive 
interests of the period. ‘Though only 
of medium size and weight, he was an 
athlete of no mean quality. Physically 
sound, with a constitution perfect, he 
was the successful competitor of many 
a man who apparently gave much 
better promise. ‘Twice had he rescued 
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unfortunates from drowning. In the hot 
contests of later life, more than once his 
physical training stood him in good stead. 
And yet it may well be questioned 
whether his physical powers, excellent as 
they undoubtedly were, could be claimed 
as the chief element of his success. His 
iightning-like perceptions, his purity of 
purpose, his instantaneous grasp of a 
whole problem, his instinctive judgment, 
his promptitude of action, put him in the 
lead and gave him the victory, while his 
slower competitors were still studying the 
problem. Add his confidence in the 
almightiness of truth and duty, and you 
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the commingled and often conflicting 
interests of social life. While entering 
heartily into the business affairs of 
associated action, he lost no opportunity 
to eliminate as far as he could whatever 
was objectionable in them. His advo- 
cacy of temperance principles began 
when he was twenty-three years of age. 
The Deluge Engine Company, of which 
he was a member and the clerk, had 
voted to furnish liquors on the occasion 
of their anniversary. Against this he 
raised his voice. It was his maiden 
speech. It was successful. It carried 
the company. ‘The vote was reversed. 
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FIRST OFFICIAL SIGNATURE OF NEAL DOW AS CLERK OF THE DELUGE ENGINE COMPANY, 
APRIL 3, 1827. 


-nhave Neal Dow equipped, not for the 
athletic sports of his early manhood 
alone, but for the whole sweep of his 
majestic life work. 

Neal Dow’s boyhood foreshadowed the 
man. One day,a mere child in petticoats, 
he rushed into the public street to arrest 
a runaway horse, whose consideration for 
the infant prodigy, excited though he was, 
led him to turn aside and spare the child. 
His natural fearlessness is shown by an- 
other incident. At eight years of age 
he was dared by some boys to attack a 
monkey, by which they had been dis- 
comfited, in a neighboring yard. Seiz- 
ing a stick, he soon placed the monkey 
hors de combat, but went home with a 
demoralized garb. 

At four years of age his moral instincts 
in regard to temptation ran in much the 
same channels as in later years. Re- 
proved by his father for breaking his 
watch, of which he gained possession by 
climbing upon a chair, he replied, 
“ Father ought to have known better than 
to have put his watch where he knew I 
could get at it.” 

As he entered upon his early man- 
hood, Neal Dow could not but perceive 


On no subsequent occasion while he 
remained a member was the old custom 
restored. ‘Thus, in 1827, was born the 
world-renowned temperance orator, and 
Gen. Dow’s future was distinctly fore- 
shadowed. 

In the same year, 1827, was incorpo- 
rated the Portland Athenzum, of which 
Neal Dow was one of the proprietors, 
and his father and Dr. Ichabod Nichols, 
Dr. Edward Payson and Hon. Wm. W. 
Thomas, were prominent incorporators. 

His ship once launched upon the sea 
of temperance, from that time on he 
trimmed its sails to the ever-varying 
breeze. A more public opportunity for 
temperance effort soon presented itself. 
In 1829 he was invited to deliver the 
annual address before the Maine Char- 
itable Mechanics’ Association. He 
availed himself of the occasion to take 
advanced ground upon the temperance 
question. ‘The same year, as a member 
of this Association, he recommended two 
important reforms in the current usages 
of the time, viz., the abolition of the 
custom of furnishing liquors by employers 
to their workmen, and of the ringing of 
the eleven and four o’clock town bell to 
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notify laborers that the usual hour of 
dram drinking had come. 

He had now reached nearly twenty-six 
years of age. Sacred to him as was the 
cause of humanity into which he had 
already so deeply entered, there were 
other and personal relations certainly no 
less sacred. On Jan. 20, 1830, he led 
to the altar Maria Cornelia Durant May- 
nard, with whom he spent fifty-three 
years in blessed companionship, cheered 
and supported in all his arduous labors. 
Provident and forecast- 
ing in this as in every- 
thing else, he had built 
a home for his young 
bride, opposite the house 
in which he was born. 
Its satisfactory character 
may be inferred from 
the fact that Mr. Dow 
still dwells beneath the 
same roof. Here his ten 
children were born, and 
here in January, 1883, 
Mrs. Dow died at the 
age of seventy-five years. 
She was a most estima- 
ble lady, cultured, re- 
fined, public-spirited, as 
was her husband, with 
kindred tastes, and a 
ready sympathy with his 
multiplying and trying 
labors. Born in Boston, 
at sixteen years of age 
she became a member of 
the Old South Church, 
and the faith she then 
professed she cherished 
and honored throughout 
her long life, her husband 
worshipping with her. The _ surviving 
children are Mrs. Louisa Dwight Benton, 
of Lancaster, N. H.; Mrs. Emma May- 
nard Gould, of Conway, N. H.; Frederic 
N. Dow, a prominent citizen of Portland ; 
and Cornelia Maria Dow, who presides 
over her honored father’s home. 

Up to 1830 Mr. Dow’s temperance 
efforts had been single-handed and inci- 
dental. They had, however, brought 
him into not a little prominence. It was 
inevitable that his field of labors should 
broaden. At twenty-five years of age 
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we find him a member of a Young Men’s 
Temperance Society, of which he became 
the efficient secretary and _ successful 
leader. 

‘The more Mr. Dow gave his thought to 
this great subject, the more he saw the 
necessity of radical measures. Hence, in 


1831, we find him urging the principle of 
legal prohibition. At every opportunity 
—and opportunities were numerous— 
he was at hand with facts and suggestions 
pointing to the duty of suppressing the 
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FROM A PORTRAIT MADE DURING HIS SECOND TERM AS MAYOR. 


enormities of the drink traffic. By per- 
sonal effort and public appeal, by speech 
and pen, he sought to arouse attention 
and stir the public conscience. Neal 
Dow was thus becoming a prominent 
worker on all temperance occasions. In 
1836, while furthering the interests of the 
Cumberland County Temperance Society, 
his convictions in regard to state action 
became more definite, and the obligation 
of legislative suppression of the traffic 
may be said to have ripened into ma- 
turity. 
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It is interesting to notice the impulse 
ofttimes given to highest things by inci- 
dents in daily life. Mr. Dow has often 
told his fellow-citizens that “the Maine 
law was born in a grog shop.” ‘The 
thrilling story has been oft repeated. 
Pleading one day in a Portland liquor 
saloon in behalf of one of its victims, 
whose family was being robbed of its 
proper support, the proprietor became 
wrathful at the interference of young 
Dow with his legal prerogatives, and said 
he too had a family to support, that he 
had a license tosell, and when he needed 
advice he would ask for it. 

“So you have a license to sell, and pro- 
pose to support your family by impover- 
ishing others. With God’s help | will 
change all this.” It was a never-forgot- 
ten vow. Not only was the Maine law 
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born in that dram 
shop, but the con- 
stitutional prohibi- 
tionist as well. 

The next fifteen 
years were a period 
of most industrious 
seed sowing. Fact, 
logic, protestation, 
were everywhere 
urged. Iteration 
and reiteration, at 
social gatherings, at 
church festivals, at 
political conven- 
tions, in private 
conversations, of 
the shameful condi- 
tion into which the 
drink traffic and the 
drinking usages of 
society had plunged 
the whole social, po- 
litical and religious 
world were heard. 

In 1837 Gen. 
James Appleton, 
who had recently 
removed to Port- 
land from Massa- 
chusetts, prepared a 
memorial to the 
Legislature de- 
manding the sup- 
pression of the sale 
of intoxicants, on the same grounds and 
for the same reasons that justified much 
of the existing legislation. Nuisances, 
improper food, damaged meats or fruits, 
contagious diseases threatening the lives 
or the health of the citizens, and what- 
ever tended to subvert our civil rights 
or overthrow the government, are con- 
demned and prohibited by law. This 
was the first specific appeal to the Legis- 
lature for prohibitory action. ‘This ap- 
peal was not successful; it was not ex- 
pected to be: but it was a wholesome 
effort, destined to bear much fruit. 

Neal Dow, then thirty-three years of 
age, became at once an ardent supporter 
of Gen. Appleton. His joy at this 
action was intense. ‘The key-note of his 
life harmonies had now been sounded in 
the ear of the government of a great and 
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free state. He believed that it would be 
heard through the whole state, and 
that the people would listen. ‘lo listen 
was to think, to think was to believe, to 
believe was to act. 

In 1839 Mr. Dow appeared before the 
aldermen of Portland opposing license. 
So abundant were his facts and so con- 
vincing his logic, that he induced the 
board to refer the question of license or 
no license to the people. ‘This was the 
first popular expression upon the subject 
ever given in the city of Portland. One 
may well imagine the interest of this oc- 
casion. On the one hand was Neal Dow, 
thirty-five years of age, alert, bold, ap- 
pealing to conscience, condemning the 
innumerable abominations of the traffic, 
holding his banner aloft amid every scur- 
rilous attack that could be made upon 
him. On the other hand was the con- 
centrated diabolism of the forces he was 
opposing, joined by fossil politicians, be- 
lated clergymen, and the victims of that 
mountainous apathy that always bears 
down so many would-be good men. 

Of course, the contest was unequal ; 
but when the smoke of the battle had 
cleared away, what was the surprise of 
the combined forces of apathy, appetite, 
avarice, and animosity to find that the 
influence of the despised reformer, the 
upstart dictator, the impracticable crank, 
had wellnigh carried the city, polling 
564 votes out of a total of 1,163! ‘The 
same question, resubmitted in 1842, was 
carried by 440 majority. ‘These were 
the first big drops before the shower. 
It was the trumpet blast of the out- 
rider before the marching in of the 
battalions. 

Twelve long years must still elapse 
before the culmination of his hopes. 
Cheering incidents, however, met him all 
along the way. At the first Portland 
plebiscite above mentioned, Neal Dow 
was distributing “ No’’ ballots, and along- 
side of him stood a well-known liquor 
seller offering “Yes’’ votes to every 
comer. <A teamster, who was an intem- 
perate man, took a “ No” ballot. ‘The 
liquor seller urged upon the teamster, who 
was an old customer of his, a “ Yes” 
vote, with the remark, ‘‘ You are a pretty 
fellow to vote ‘No’ on this question.” 


‘The teamster replied, “I have had 
enough of your rum, and you have had 
enough of my money.” 

In this interim we see our irrepressible 
reformer mingling platform work and 
business, attending to his enterprises by 
day, and stirring the public mind by his 
speeches at night, listening to every call 
so far as possible, delighting to arouse 
the honest yeomanry of the state to an 
appreciation of the controversy. Wher- 
ever men were disposed to hear, he was 
glad to speak. ‘lake the map; survey 
that great state. Not in its chief cities 
and towns alone, like Bangor, Bath, 
Brunswick, Auburn, Lewiston, but in 
places less conspicuous, in places most 
inconspicuous, did he devote himself to 
teaching, arousing and saving his fellow- 
citizens; travelling by steamboat, by 
railway, by private carriage, on foot, any 
way and every way, so that he might 
arouse those who wield the ballot to strike 
for freedom. 

On one of these journeys Mr. Dow 
was accompanied by Messrs. George H. 
Shirley, now of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
John ‘T. Walton, in Mr. Dow’s double 
sleigh, all provided with buffalo boots, 
hair all on, with very long leggins, and 
two or three buffalo robes constituting 
their winter equipment. In a single 
sleigh, with similar equipment, there ac- 
companied them Samuel R. Leavitt and 
H. C. Barnes, all bound on one of his 
many missionary tours, this time through 
Oxford County. With the thermometer 
often ten or fifteen degrees below zero, 
they travelled about two hundred miles, 
held twenty-five meetings, and were absent 
thirteen days. It was a campaign of free 
dealing. ‘The meetings were generally held 
in churches, all denominations — Congre- 
gationalists, Universalists, Methodists, 
Baptists — freely opening their doors to 
the throngs that usually filled the houses 
to repletion. These were lay citizens, filled 
with patriotic fire, who took care to learn 
who were the drink traffickers in the re- 
spective places; and they did not hesi- 
tate, in open meeting, to call them out by 
name, and challenge them to show cause 
why they should not suffer as severe pun- 
ishment as many another criminal with 
not a tenth part of their guilt. 
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Neal Dow shows his assiduous devo- 
tion to his cause in the following inci- 
dents, narrated by himself : — 

“Some time ago I was reading in my 
library, which is near the street. It was 
late at night. Everybody was in bed. I 
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heard the wailing of a child. I knew by 
the voice that he was running. I went 
out to the sidewalk to await his coming. 

“«What is the matter with you, my 
little boy?’ I said. 

««« My father kicked me out of doors.’ 

«“¢« And where are you going?’ 

“«To my uncle’s.’ 

Do you know the way there ?’ 

“*Ves; I’ve been there many times 
before. My father always drives me out 
of the house when he’s been drinking.’ 

“Do you ask, what of it? A great 
deal of it, in thousands of cases like that 
all over the country; we can see the 
cruelty, the brutality inflicted upon help- 
less and defenceless children by drunken 
fathers and drunken mothers, victims 
of the dram shop. 


“A drunken husband came home to 
supper. ‘There was nothing in the house 
from which his wife could prepare one. 
The brute knocked the wife down. 
She attempted to run away. There 
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was a deep clay pit near the house 
half full of water. As the poor wife ran 
near it, the husband, crazed by drink, 
knocked her into it, and left her there to 
drown. Six men were eyewitnesses of 
the fact, and testified to it before the cor- 
oner’s jury. When asked by the coroner 
why they did not save her, the reply was, 
‘"Twas none of our business!’ ‘They 
were themselves also victims of the grog 
shops.”’ 

‘The cause was making progress. Every 
added year brought increased numbers 
into the field and revealed a deepening 
interest in the result. Monster peti- 
tions were sent to the Legislature, fes- 
tooned the Speaker’s desk, and chal- 
lenged the conscientious action of the 
members. Neal Dow himself appeared 
again and again before the authorities of 
the state and urged, with ever-increasing 
emphasis and confidence, the duty of 
trampling Satan under foot. In 1844 a 
favorable report was secured, which 
passed the House, but was defeated in 
the Senate. Licenses were withheld ; 
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various shifts indicated the growing 
uneasiness of the public conscience, till 
in 1846 the Legislature enacted a prohib- 
itory law,— eighty-one to forty-two in the 
House, and twenty-three to five in the 
Senate. It was unsatisfactory, however, as 
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it lacked the necessary teeth and claws to 
_ give it efficiency. 

In 1847 another bill passed both House 
and Senate, but was vetoed by the 
governor. In 1850 Mr. Dow presented 
a bill of his own drafting, secured its pas- 
sage in the House, but lost it in the 
Senate. About this time a spicy little 
paper was issued in Portland called Zhe 
Battle Axe, which struck many direct 
and powerful blows. Neal Dow’s name 
is not connected with it; but it is difficult 
not to attribute to him much of its effec- 
tiveness. 

A change was at hand. In 1851 Neal 
Dow was elected mayor of Portland. In 
his official capacity he renewed -his 
appeal to the Great and General Court. 
He was awarded profound attention. For 
an hour he arrayed before them the facts 
and the logic of the situation. For 
twenty-five years he had been disciplin- 
ing himself for this destined hour of tri- 
umph. ‘I wish it were possible to place 
before my readers the man himself as he 
stood in that presence. He was forty- 
seven years of age, of medium height, 
with clear, penetrating, expressive, 
honest eyes; witn a bold, frank manner 
which showed he had nothing to hide ; 
with a clearness of voice, a_ readi- 
ness and fulness of speech suggesting 
a living encyclopedia; detailing the 
economic, political, moral and religious 
interests of the state so clearly and con- 
vincingly that the Legislature was cap- 
tured. ‘The bill which Mr. Dow had him- 
self prepared was enacted without the 
alteration of a word, Saturday, May 31, 
passing through all its stages in one day, 
and was signed by the governor on Mon- 
day, June 2. 

A great political wonder! ‘The Legisla- 
ture was Democratic, governor and all. 
As a party, the Democracy was then, 
with few exceptions, as in most of the 
states both the great parties are now, in 
favor of license and against prohibition. 
Yet this Democratic Legislature enacted 
Neal Dow’s bill, eighty-six to forty in the 
House, and eighteen to ten in the Senate. 
Mr. Dow assured the Legislature that if 
enacted it should be executed in Port- 
land, the city of which he was mayor; 
and he kept his word. 


The analysis of the law is as follows: 
The manufacture, sale and keeping for 
sale of intoxicating liquors were forbidden ; 
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liquors kept for sale were to be seized, 
confiscated and destroyed; no action 
could be maintained for the recovery of 
liquors thus confiscated, and there could 
be no property in such liquors ; cases aris- 
ing under this act were to take precedence 
in the courts over all others, except cases 
where the persons on trial were actually 
in waiting in confinement; cases could 
not be continued for trial, nor sentence 
be postponed, and action was to be im- 
mediate; the penalties of fine and 
imprisonment named in the act were 
invariably to be imposed on convicted 
persons, and were not to be lightened, 
directly or indirectly, by the court; 
liquors for medicinal purposes, or for use 
in manufactures or the arts, were to be 
sold by an agent especially appointed in 
each town, who should have no pecuniary 
interest in the sales made. 

It was this amazing-bill that passed all 
its stages in a Democratic Legislature in 
a single day, without any change or modi- 
fication whatever. ‘There were then seven 
distilleries and two breweries in Portland, 
and many in other parts of the state. 
These, of course, were all destroyed. 
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THE NEW CITY HALL, 
PORTLAND, WHERE 
THE NEAL DOW 
CELEBRATION WAS 
HELD MARCH 20, 1894. 


The news flew on 
the wings of the 
wind. It reached 
Dr. Lyman Beecher 
at a prayer-meeting 
in Park Street 
Church, Boston, 
and he said: 
“ Why, brethren, 
that hits the devil 
a stunning blow 
right between the 
eyes. Praise the 
Lord!” 

The next day, an 
importer of mo- 
lasses, the largest in 
the state, met Mr. 
Dow and said, “I’m 
glad your law has 
passed, though it 
will ruin my busi- 
ness.” 

“ How will it do 
that?” 

‘My sales are al- 
most entirely to 


distilleries, and your law will suppress 


them all.” 
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“Yes, it will do that; but for 
every gallon of your molasses go- 
ing to the distilleries, two gallons 
will go into the homes of the 
people as an article of food and 
luxury.” 

Before the year had passed the 
merchant confessed the prediction 
true. 

The workings of the law were 
various, of course, in various hands. 
Weak administrators showed their 
weakness. Men of character, like 


SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT ON THE 


OLD CITY HALL, 


THE OLD CITY HALL ON 
MARKET (NOW MONU- 
MENT) SQUARE, 


Mayor Dow, shone 
forth like stars in the 
firmament. Liquors 
were seized wherever 
they could be found, 
—at steamboat land- 
ings, at railway sta- 
tions, on trains trans- 
porting them at night. 
‘The accumulation had 
become large. No 
claimants appearing, 
they must be de- 
stroyed. A crowd of 


SITE OF THE 


citizens, with members of the Board of 


Foreign Missions then in session in the 
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city, were assembled at the station to wit- 
ness the operation. A trap was opened, 
the hogsheads were rolled over it, minus 
the bungs, and the liquors flowed into the 
main sewer. 

A stranger standing near the mayor 
exclaimed indignantly, “‘ What a shame !” 

“What is a shame ?”’ asked 
the mayor. 

“Such a waste of property.” 

“Tt is very much as it used 
to be: formerly it went into 
the gutter, drunkard:and all ; 
now it goes into the gutter 
alone, and the drunkard is 
saved, a sober man.”’ 

Rev. Dr. Chapin once said, 
“It is better that liquors 
should flow directly into the 
dock than to be _ strained 
through the human stomach 
and spoil the strainer.” 

It goes without saying that 
so determined a character as 
Mayor Dow had enemies, some 
of them stupid and imbecile, 
others intelligent, wily, abettors 
of disorder and vice. When 
a young man and chief of the 
fire department, Mr. Dow was 
charged with being arbitrary 
and cruel. ‘The evidence 
proved very unsatisfactory. 
One witness declared that 
Mr. Dow ordered him to enter with his 
hose into a narrow, dangerous place and 
extinguish an outbursting flame. 

“Did you go?” was asked. 

“Nex: 

“ Why not?” 

“Because of the danger.”’ 

“Did he knock you down?” 

“No.” 

“What did he do?”’ 

« He snatched the hose from my hand, 
rushed in, and extinguished it himself.’ 

This so disgusted the plaintiff's counsel 
that he gathered up his papers and left 
the scene. 

In 1855 Mr. Dow was elected mayor 
of Portland a second time, formerly as 
a Whig, now as the first candidate of the 
new Republican party. In this year 
occurred the famous June riot, in which 
one of the rioters was killed and others 
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were wounded by the police. The riot was 
a most shameful affair. It grew out of 
the unscrupulousness of the enemies of 
prohibition. ‘The city government had 
purchased a quantity of liquors for the 
liquor agency, and stored them as usual 
under the City Hall. ‘The rioters were 
determined to seize these 
liquors. ‘The attempt was 
unsuccessful. The military 
dispersed the mob, and a 
coroner’s jury justified the 
authorities. Those opposed 
to Mayor Dow also held an 
inquest, which declared that 
he was guilty of murder and 
ought to be indicted. Subse- 
quently the whole case was 
reviewed by a large non-parti- 
san committee appointed by 
the city government, which 
justified the authorities and 
fully exonerated Mayor Dow. 

Not content with this re- 
sult, the enemies of the law 
got the mayor placed on trial 
for holding liquors with intent 
to sell. ‘The plain provisions 
of the law were no protection 
against their unreasoning ani- 
mosity. The Hon. William 


NEAL DOW AS COLONEL OF itt 
Pitt Fessenden was Mayor 


REGIMENT, 


Dow’s counsel; and, of 
course, he was acquitted, as 
he would have been if he had had no 
counsel. 

Such is the official laxity of public men 
on every hand in our day, that we call 
attention with emphasis and pride to 
this heroic action of Mayor Dow. In- 
telligence, humanity and self-sacrifice for 
the public good make a man invincible. 
Such a man in office is an unspeakable 
blessing to city, state or country. It has 
produced a radical revolution in Maine. 
To-day all parties in both religion and 
politics in the state defend the Maine 
law, notwithstanding all executors of the 
law are not “sons” of Neal Dow. Hence 
occasional laxity, and with every hour of 
laxity come in the old woes. Rum- 
cursed Boston presses its goods at every 
crevice, and enters a city like Bangor, for 
example, as a weasel entersa wall. Ene- 
mies of the law take advantage of such 
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laxity, and declare the law a failure; at 
the same time the best citizens of the 
state, of all classes, declare, not simply 


THE LAST BUILDING USED AS A BREWERY IN MAINE, 


that the distilleries and breweries are all 
destroyed, buc that there is not one 
twentieth as much liquor consumed in 
the state now, for all purposes, as before 
the law was enacted, though the popula- 
tion has greatly increased ; and the jails 
are now chiefly valuable for the confine- 
ment of liquor traffickers, — human moles 
or wharf rats, now and then unearthed in 
the social sewers. 

It was in the year 1884 that, through 
the powerful advocacy of Mayor Dow, 
prohibition was incorporated into the 
Constitution of the state. 

Nothing has more deeply grieved the 
heart of this veteran friend of man than 
the unwillingness of the authorities to 
complete their work. For forty years Mr. 
Dow has been urging the party in power 
not to be content with the law as it is, 
but to so intensify the penalties that no 
man would incur the hazard of violat- 
ing it. 

When the law came into operation, the 
municipal authorities gave reasonable time 
for liquors to be sent out of the state. All 
men of relative decency accepted thank- 
fully this grace, and truck teams and 
drays of every shape and size, loaded with 
liquors of all sorts, were seen flying as for 
life to steamboat landings and to railway 


stations on the way to Boston and New 
York. The diminution of the liquor traf- 
fic was so great that within six months the 
jails in the counties 
of Penobscot, Ken- 
nebec, Franklin, Ox- 
ford and York were 
empty. The jail in 
the most populous 
county, Cumberland, 
embracing Portland, 
having for years 
been badly crowded, 
now contained but 
five inmates, three 
of whom were liquor 
sellers. The house 
of correction for 
Cumberland County 
was entirely empty. 

Gen. Dow well 
knew that if his 
counsel were 
adopted this condi- 
tion of things would become universal 
throughout the state. Hence his very 
devotion to the welfare of the state com- 
pelled him to withdraw from the Republi- 
can party, the party of his earlier love, 
and join the Prohibitionists, of whom he 
was the third candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States, and to whom 
he has ever since adhered. ‘This was in 
1880. ‘The convention nominating him 
assembled in Cleveland, Ohio, and was 
presided over by the writer. 

Let it not by any means be supposed 
that Mayor Dow has beena mere dreamer 
ora mere technical reformer. No man is 
more practical,—practical in reforms, 
practical in business. He has been one 
of the foremost business men of the city. 
Few, if any, from his youth on, have been 
connected with more, or more important 
enterprises of city or state than has he. 
Besides the fire department, of which he 
was chief, the Mechanics’ Association, 
and the Athenzum already mentioned, 
he was for years an overseer of the poor 
department ; a director of the Androscog- 
gin and Kennebec Railroad Company, 
now the Maine Central ; of the Westbrook 
Manufacturing Company ; of the Portland 
Gas Light Company, and at one time its 
president ; and for many years a director 
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of the Manufacturers’ and Traders’ Bank, 
—all in addition to his own extensive 
private business. In whatever connection, 
he was, oftener than otherwise, advanced 
to the foremost place. All through life 
he has been a most trustworthy business 
counsellor of young and old. While he 
has achieved a fortune for himself and 
used it as a Christian should, he has been 
glad to aid others to like success. And 
of all who now rise up to do him honor, 
none are more emphatic in their testimo- 
nials than are the men with whom his bus- 
mess life has been closely interwoven. 

We have thus but faintly sketched the 
temperance career of Neal Dow in his 
native state. The renown of these 
achievements could not but extend 
through our whole country, making his 
services sought far and near, and his 
name a household word in every Chris- 
tian home. 

But his powerful advocacy of this most 
righteous cause could not be restricted 
to our owncountry. Some of ourcousins 
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tial of all the temperance forces of Eng- 
land, had more than once visited this 
country, and in 1876 served with Mr. 
Dow and the writer of this sketch at 
Philadelphia, on a committee charged 
with an important and delicate duty per- 
taining to the legality of the financial 
methods of our International Exposition, 
rendering valuable service thereon. ‘To 
the intense gratification of Mr. Raper and 
many other friends, Mr. Dow visited 
England in 1859, speaking to the great 
interest and profit of the temperance 
friends in London, Manchester, Birming- 
ham and elsewhere, quickening their con- 
fidence, intensifying their zeal, and infus- 
ing something of the free life of the New 
World into the more rigid methods of the 
Old. This first visit before the war was 
followed by two others subsequent to the 
war. These labors of love, including more 
than five hundred gratuitous addresses, 
filling up three busy years and extending 
throughout England, are warmly remem- 
bered to this day. The writer, being in 


RESIDENCE OF NEAL DOW, PORTLAND, ME, 


over the sea were acquainted with him 
personally as well as through the press. 
Mr. J. H. Raper, of London, one of the 
most intelligent, persistent and influen- 


England in 1889, attended a banquet 
in Exeter Hall, given chiefly in honor 
of Ex-Mayor Howland of Toronto, at 
which were assembled some of the most 
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NEAL DOW'S LIBRARY. 


distinguished members of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, numerous clergymen, 
twenty or more of the Established 
Church, including a private chaplain to 
the queen, Mr. Stapley, a prominent mer- 
chant of London, Mr. Raper, and a large 
company besides. More than once was 
Mayor Dow most affectionately mentioned 
on that occasion. He had been urged to 
pay his English friends a visit at that 
time. But the dissuasives of great age, 
the objections of his family, and the 
cautionary counsel of his physician re- 
strained that ardor in the cause which, 
left to itself, might, for the fourth time, 
have borne him across the sea. 

Neal Dow’s fame will undoubtedly rest 
mainly on his insight, heroism and 
achievements in the domain of temper- 
ance. for his transcendent services 
in this connection, overshadowing all 
ordinary achievements, he would be re- 
nowned for his broad humanity exhibited 
in other lines of philanthropic effort; in 
the charities of the time; in the promo- 
tion of education in the schools, of which 
for years he was one of the guardians ; 


in the nurture of the spirit of liberty in 
opposition to the downward tendencies of 
government and leading politicians ; and 
especially in his defence of the sacred 
right of free speech and free consultation 
in reference to social and political prob- 
lems. 

When the antislavery controversy be- 
came rife in Portland, there was manifest 
not a little of the same animosities that 
were so common elsewhere. Antislavery 
meetings were not unfrequently disturbed, 
and Neal Dow was prompt to champion 
their rights, — availing himself, on one 
occasion at least, of the convenient 
services of his engine company to dis- 
perse a proslavery mob. 

Such a man could not but keenly feel 
the perils of his country. When slavery 
drew the sword against our national life, 
all the patriotism of his loyal heart was 
kindled to a flame; and though at an 
age that would have readily excused him, 
both on legal and moral grounds, from 
participation in the struggle, he thought 
only of making himself serviceable to 
his country in this new crisis. 
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In 1861 Mr. Dow proffered his ser- 
vices to the governor of Maine, and was 
authorized to raise a regiment of volun- 
teers. Recruiting at this time was ex- 
ceedingly dull; yet twenty-five hundred 
men responded to his call, and out of 
these the 13th Maine Regiment was 
organized under Neal Dow as colonel. 
No doubt his great personal popularity, 
joined tothe confidence that the best 
sanitary conditions of his command would 
be secured, contributed greatly to his suc- 
cess. The discipline of the camp at 
Augusta became famous, and delinquents 
in other regiments, to save themselves 
from punishment, would often claim 
membership in the 13th. 

The regiment was embarked on “ The 
Mississippi,” which was wrecked on Fry- 
ing Pan Shoals, on which occasion Col. 
Dow conspicuously displayed the wisdom 
and fortitude always so characteristic of 
him. ‘The newspapers of the day made 
the whole scene famous. 

In April, 1862, President Lincoln com- 
missioned Col. Dow Brigadier General, 
his regiment being at Ship Island, and 
continued him under the command of 
Gen. Butler. These two men were the 
antipodes of each other. It has been 
conjectured that the fact that Gen. Dow 
was kept in command of detached posts 
so long as Gen. Butler was in command 
of the Department of the Gulf may be 
attributable to some prejudices on the 
part of the superior officer. However 
that may be, Gen. Butler bore high testi- 
mony to Gen. Dow’s fidelity at the time of 
the wreck on Frying Pan Shoals. The 
“ Mt. Vernon ”’ had been sighted and had 
come up to the rescue of Gen. Butler’s 
command, consisting of Col. Dow’s 13th 
Maine Regiment, and the Western Bay 
State Regiment of Massachusetts. ‘The 
“Mt. Vernon”’ could take but five com- 
panies. ‘The lot for these five fell to the 
13th Maine, leaving the greater part of 
Col. Dow’s regiment and the whole of 
Gen. Butler’s regiment, with the general 
himself, unprovided for. Butler turned 
to Col. Dow and said, — 

“Col. Dow, you had better go with 
these men on board the ‘ Mt. Vernon.’ 
They will be safe there.” 

“ And leave you here, general?” 
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“ Oh, yes; I must stay here.” 

“Unless you order it, I shall do no 
such thing. I shall stay with the majority 
of my regiment and stand by you”’ ; and 
he did. 

On Gen. Banks taking command of the 
Department of the Gulf, Gen. Dow was 
called to the command of the defences of 
New Orleans, remaining there until the 
siege of Port Hudson. In the assaults 
upon that stronghold, Gen. Dow led a 
charge, finer than which, Gen. Sherman 
declared, he had never witnessed. But 
it cost him dear. He was twice wounded, 
once bya rifle shot through the leg, which 
disabled him and compelled his with- 
drawal from the field. But for this cas- 
ualty, such was his heroic character, we 
should doubtless have had the happiness 
to record a series of brilliant achieve- 
ments, as we certainly should an example 
of most untarnished loyalty. 

Gen. Dow was borne from the field at 
Port Hudson to a farmhouse outside the 
lines, where he was betrayed by the lady 
of the house, and taken to Libby Prison 
at Richmond. At the end of nine months, 
during which he renewed his temperance 
work, now among the prisoners, he was 
exchanged for Gen. Fitz Hugh Lee, and 
returned home to Maine, in impaired 
health, after nearly three years’ absence. 
To say that he was warmly welcomed, not 
by his family and immediate friends 
alone, but by that great public whom he 
had so greatly blessed in times of peace, 
and the zegis of whose liberties he had 
proved himself ready, at whatever hazard, 
to defend in times of war, is but very 
feebly to express the joy at his coming. 

The sacred word emphasizes the les- 
sons of experience, that “the wicked 
shall-not live out half their days”; while 
the First Commandment with promise, 
other things being equal, guarantees us 
“long life in the land which the Lord our 
God giveth us.”” What wonder that Gen. 
Dow is still with us, the honored veteran 
of ninéty years! ‘These ninety years are 
the divine certificate of both goodness 
and greatness,—a divine commission 
from the King of kings, installing him as 
a king and priest unto God, in the king- 
dom of his Son. ‘There are many grades 
of greatness,—the great athlete, the 
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great general, the great navigator, the 
great inventor, the great poet and man of 
letters ; but Neal Dow is greater than all 
these: he is great in the things that are 
greatest. 

Never for such service, so long contin- 
ued against tremendous odds, so _thor- 
oughly inwrought into the life blood of 
the best men of all Christendom, has 
there been such spontaneous and just 
tributes of devotion. Gathering upon 
gathering, celebration upon celebration, 
marked his recent ninetieth birthday, in 
every great centre and every remote 
neighborhood, in churches, halls, associa- 
tion rooms, schoolhouses, everywhere in 
our own country; and there were more 
than two hundred such celebrations in the 
Kingdom of Great Britain. Seldom has 
such a spectacle been witnessed. Be- 
sides all this, a national ovation has been 
arranged for the early daysof June, at the 
National Prohibition Park, Staten Island, 
at which the veteran himself, Providence 
permitting, will be present. 

Space will not allow even quotations 
from the eulogistic notices from distin- 
guished men in all the various walks of 
life in our own country — governors, 
members of Congress, college presidents, 


judges in our courts, men of letters, 
journalists, clergymen and _ others — 
which the veteran’s ninetieth birthday 
evoked. 

It is a special pleasure to note, among 
the many foreign testimonials, letters from 
such persons as Canon Basil Wilber- 
force, Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, and 
Sir Wilfred Lawson. With a word from 
each of these we shall close this sketch. 
Wilberforce says: “ Neal Dow is a block 
of type (not a mere sheet of paper), and 
he has imprinted on the human race the 
eternal truth : — 

* Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not 

Who would be free himself must strike the 

blow !’” 

Mrs. Chant says: “Maine and the 
world owe Neal Dow great gratitude for 
his noble pioneering into the sober king- 
dom; that he and his fellow-workers 
have placed it on record as a fact and 
not a fancy, that a community without 
intoxicating drink is more prosperous, 
safe and level-headed than any other.” 

Sir Wilfred Lawson says: “ Neal Dow 
got hold of the truth which one of our medi- 
cal papers declared the other day it had 
arrived at, namely, ‘THAT THE CAUSE OF 
DRUNKENNESS IS DRINK.’ ”’ 


By Eva Channing. 


HY is it that a banquet rich and rare 
\/ y, Is spread for him who knows not hunger’s pain, 
But neither bread nor drop of cooling rain 
Revives the pilgrim in the noontide glare ? 
Why shuld one soul be blessed with all that’s fair, — 
Love, friends, renown, and every worldly gain, — 
The while its wistful neighbor pleads in vain 
One only of these precious gifts to share ? 
Ah! foolish heart, which ever longs to see 
Unrolled before its poor, imperfect sight 
The sphinx’s riddle to humanity, 
That centuries have failed to read aright! 
Yet, as we onward through the ages go, 
Somewhere — somehow — the answer we shall know. 


THE CRITICAL HOUR. 
By Clifford Hoffman Chase. 


S Paul Crosby entered the 
Pullman car dressed for 
his afternoon’s journey, 
he felt a vague sense of 
relief. It was well to 
be started on his way. 
The suspense would be 
more endurable, travel- 
ling at the rate of thirty or forty miles 
an hour, than it was in his own dis- 
quieting rooms. He had been harassed 
during the week by doubts and regrets 
and forebodings, accompanied by a 
vivid sense of failure and disaster. ‘The 
week had seemed to prolong itself end- 
lessly ; and although he had procured his 
chair ticket on the previous Thursday, 
it had not made the suspense any the 
less easy to bear. Sunday had been the 
worst day of all for him. He could not 
make his accustomed calls; he knew 
that his friends would treat him with that 
well-meant kindness and tender sym- 
pathy which only increase one’s anxiety 
for the future. They would, of course, 
carefully avoid the subject of which they 
were both thinking, he knew them well 
enough for that; and they would at the 
same time show him gently that they 
were ready, nay, longing, to hear some- 
thing of the forbidden topic from his own 
lips. He knew the compassionate con- 
versation which would begin the moment 
he left the room, and the scarcely defined 
comments and predictions which would 
be made regarding his work. The club was 
the last place to which he could go. He 
dreaded the jokes and flow of wit which 
would greet him on his entrance. He 
knew that, childlike, he would resent 
their humorous view of the situation, 
which would but increase the malicious 
pleasure of his tormentors. 

He was in no mood to go to church ; 
it was equally impossible to stay at home : 
so he spent the day wandering about the 
business part of the city, where he was 
sure of meeting with no acquaintances. 
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He took his lunch in an odd down-town 
hotel of which he had never heard, where 
the waiters wore creaking shoes, and the 
gravy was thick and cold. It did not 
matter, for he could not eat; and after 
lunch he sat in the window of the ill-fla- 
vored, unswept office, where the thumbed 
editions of the Sunday papers and the 
little heaps of cigar ashes on the table 
betokened the class of its Aaditués. He 
looked out of the window at the aimlessly 
sauntering loungers on the sidewalk, and 
wondered if any of them were at such a 
loss as he how to spend their time. He 
sat gazing listlessly out on the street as 
long as he was able to bear the inaction, 
dreading to join the loitering crowd. He 
had no place to which he might go where 
he would find: the consolation he needed. 
He knew himself just the sort of treat- 
ment he demanded, but he had not suf- 
ficient strength to be his own consoler. 

When at last he found himself on the 
sidewalk he drifted back towards his own 
rooms, in spite of himself. It was the 
last place to which he wished to go, but 
there was nothing else for him to do. 
He was congratulating himself on hav- 
ing nearly reached his rooms in safety, 
when he felt a heavy hand laid on his 
shoulder, and turning he saw Dick 
Richards behind him. Paul made an 
earnest effort to throw some cordiality 
into his tones as he addressed him; but 
even. to himself his voice sounded hollow 
and lifeless. 

“ Why, hullo, old man! is that you?” 
he said. 

“Yes,” answered Richards in his 
usual aggravatingly good-humored tone. 
* Won't you walk round to the club with 
me? I’ve got a lot of things I want to 
talk to you about.” 

“Don’t ask me, Dick,” Crosby re- 
plied beseechingly. “I’m so nervous 
and cut up, I don’t know what I’m 
doing. I wouldn’t confess it to any 
one but you,” he added hypocritically, 
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feeling an intense desire for sympathy 
and confidence. 

“Why, cheer up, Crosby!” Richards 
said sympathetically, giving him a hearty 
grip of the hand. “We expect great 
things of it; we’ve heard such good 
things about it.”’ 

“Yes, that’s just the trouble. I wish 
I hadn’t any friends. Then if it is an 
ignominious failure, it wouldn’t make any 
difference. Now it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world.” 

“Great Scott, old man, don’t be so 
blue. One would think you had been 
hissed already. You'll have a lot of 
friends there to pull it through.” 

“T wish they’d let it alone,’’ Crosby 
said fretfully. “ Don’t you see that that 
only makes it worse? ‘They’ll see how 
bad it is, and feel obliged to applaud, 
and hate me for it. I haven’t slept for 
a week,” he ended piteously. 

“ Look here, Crosby. You come along 
with me. You’ve been in the dumps 
long enough. What you need is com- 
pany, and distraction, and champagne.” 

“Good God! don’t mock me,” re- 
turned his companion  despairingly. 
“T’d put a damper on any crowd. It’s 
awfully good of you, Dick. Don’t think 
that I don’t appreciate it; but it won't 
do, I couldn’t stand it. It'll be all over 
to-morrow night, and then—” He 
breathed heavily. 

“ You don’t know at all what’s best for 
yourself,” Richards persisted; “but I 
know it’s of no use to try to persuade 
you,” he continued. “I’ve tried it be- 
fore. A whole lot of men are going to 
run up for it, you know. Oh, we'll have 
you out after each act! We’ll stand by 
you.” 

“Don’t let them go, — don’t let them 
go,’’ Paul Crosby pleaded helplessly. 
“That’s just the part 7 couldn’t stand ; 
that would be the last straw. For heaven’s 
sake, Dick, keep them at home.” 

His companion looked at him in silence 
for amoment. Then he seized his arm 
and drew it under his own. “ You come 
with he said decisively. ‘I can’t 
leave you maundering about the streets 
in this way. I believe you're a little 
undermined already”; and he dragged 
him resistingly down the street. 
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“By the way, Crosby, you know Miss 
Notman is up there?” Richards said 
carelessly as they walked on towards the 
club. Crosby gave him a quick glance, 
but he could see nothing to rouse his 
suspicions in his companion’s face. 

“Yes, I know. Where is she visiting? 
At her aunt’s?”’ 

Richards turned to him with a quizzical 
smile, and tightened his grasp on his 
aria. 

“Ah, my boy! It won’tdo. The in- 
different and careless doesn’t become 
you,” 

“Took here, Richards,’’ Crosby an- 
swered sharply, “ I don’t see exactly how 
this concerns you.” 

«Tut, tut !” rejoined the other cheerily. 
“T see I’ve got to be tender with you. 
On my word, Crosby,” he went on after a 
moment, with an entire change of manner, 
‘I’m sorry for what I said just now. It 
is no business of mine, and I beg your 
pardon.” He held out his hand witha 
penitential smile. 

Crosby could not resist this frank ap- 
peal. “Hang it! don’t mind what I say. 
I don’t know what I’m doing.”’ 

“| thought as much,” the other re- 
turned quietly, as they reached the steps 
of the club. 

Crosby hung back as they stood before 
the door. “I can’t go in,” he said, as 
Richards had his hand upon the knob. 
“Upon my honor, I can’t. I’m afraid I 
should lose the good effects of your treat- 
ment if I did. But I’m just as much 
obliged to you.”’ 

“ Well,” Richards replied, loosening his 
grasp, “ you know best. I don’t want to 
lay myself open to the charge of not mind- 
ing my own business again, Crosby, but 
— you'll pardon my saying it— what you 
need is Miss Notman.” And he shut 
himself in, allowing his companion no 
time to reply. 

Crosby reddened and turned angrily, 
with an impulse to open the door; but 
he thought better of it and came hurriedly 
down the steps. No one could be angry 
with Dick Richards for long; and his 
anger abated after he had taken a few 
rapid strides up the street. Still it was 
indiscreet of him; it showed a lack of 
tact on his part to speak of such a matter 
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in such a place. One could not tell who 
might overhear it. Paul could not but 
feel a warm glow at his heart, however, 
when the club had been left behind. 
Was it evident, then, to other people, 
that he admired Edith Notman? If it was 
evident to others, it must be— He 
checked his thought: he had no right to 
think of it. But he walked to his rooms, 
feeling that Richards had done him a 
world of good. He was a royal good 
fellow, and he deserved the nice things 
which were said about him. 

His rooms were cold and gloomy when 
he returned to them. He had been 
away all day, and the fire was out. 
He kindled a_ cheerless, spluttering 
blaze in the grate, and he tried to light 
the lamps; but the oil had run dry, and 
he was greeted with a stuffy, disagreeable 
odor and a suffocating smoke. 

He threw aside his coat, to attend to 
his packing. It was finished in an in- 
credibly short time ; he wished there was 
something he had forgotten, that he 
might do it over again, but unfortunately 
he had remembered everything. It was 
nearly dinner-time when he finished, but 
he did not have the heart to go out in 
search of dinner ; he knew he would have 
to go to some strange, out-of-the-way 
place, like the hotel where he had taken 
his lunch; moreover, he was not hungry, 
—he thought he could never bear the 
taste of food again. He hunted up some 
crackers in his closet, merely from a sense 
of duty, and made a kind of sandwich 
out of some stale materials. When his 
meagre meal was over, he was, for the 
first time that. day, really hungry. He 
tried to make himself believe that his 
hunger was faintness or fever, — and 
he hugged this misery. There seemed 
something intensely pathetic to him in 
the thought that he might be found here 
in his room, alone and uncared for, at 
the very time the audience was clamor- 
ing for him before the footlights. He 
compared himself with Chatterton, and 
he remembered how Barrett had looked 
as he lay, unconscious, upon his straw 
pallet. He wondered if he would be 
found in that position.. It would be very 
effective. Then he kicked himself for a 
silly, sentimental fool; he did not de- 


serve to succeed, any kind of success 
was too good for him. He hoped that 
his play would be torn to shreds; it 
would bring him to his senses; it would 
be the best thing that could happen to 
him. And he took a hot bath and went 
to bed just about the time other people 
were sitting down to their Sunday dinner. 
He tossed and dreamed all night; wak- 
ing from some frightful nightmare, in 
which he had been chased from the 
stage, the entire house rising to its feet 
to hiss him as he came on for his bow. 
That had all happened yesterday ; anc 
to-day, as Crosby settled back in his chair 
in the car, the day seemed to him even 
longer in retrospect than it had been in 
reality. It was restful to be carried 
swiftly along with this easy motion, with 
the landscape constantly shifting outside 
his window, with no familiar objects 
about him to arouse old trains of thought. 
He leaned back and closed his eyes. 
He was too tired to do more than plan 
what he should do when he arrived at 
his destination. He thought he would 
get to the theatre about half past nine. 
That would be time enough to see how 
the thing was going. ‘Ihe second act 
was the test; if that went, the whole play 
ought to go. He would not enter the 
box which was to be reserved for him. 
It would be better to stand at the back 
of the theatre with the crowd. But what 
if there was nobody standing? What if 
the house was empty, except for a few 
front rows, filled with a little band of his 
personal friends? He ought to have 
telegraphed and asked how the seats 
were going. An empty house! It had 
not occurred to him before. The com- 
pany of course could do nothing under 
such discouraging circumstances. It 
would then depend entirely upon the play ; 
well, so much the better. He had no 
great faith in the company. He had 
seen two or three of the rehearsals be- 
fore they left the city for their new en- 
gagement; and he had hardly recog- 
nized his own handiwork. Of course he 
had chariged some of the speeches,— they 
sounded too unutterably flat when 
spoken from the stage; some of his best 
passages seemed maudlin in_ their 
mouths. He hoped the actors would 
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not speak as they did at rehearsals; he 
could scarcely understand his own words. 

There had been a dress rehearsal that 
afternoon in the neighboring city, in the 
strange theatre, but he did not have the 
heart to go up forit. It would be too 
late to change anything then; it would 
only cause him needless worry and fresh 
anxiety. Besides, he had seen the scen- 
ery ; it did not seem in the least suited 
to his play, though he had been assured 
that he was fortunate to get it. If the 
thing went, they had promised to change 
some of the setting; he might even have 
a faint voice in the matter. 

Well, he did not care very much 
about it now. He was tired of the whole 
dreary business. He thought his re- 
sponsibility had ceased when his play 
was accepted ; he found that it had just 
begun. It was useless to think about it; 
he tould do nothing, things had gone too 
far for that. Vhat he needed was 
rest. If the thing went under, how- 
ever, there would be little rest for 
him. He shuddered slightly as he thought 
of the prospect. How his head ached ! 
And how tired he was, — and how easy 
the motion of the car seemed! He 
wondered .... 

He woke with a start. He could not 
recollect himself. For a moment he ex- 
perienced a panic at his strange sur- 
roundings ; but it all came back to him 
in a flash. He felt hungry, and cheerful, 
and lazy. His watch told him he had 
still two hours to wait before the dining- 
car was attached to the train ; so he went 
into the smoking-room and lit a cigar. 
‘The room was empty, and he curled him- 
self up on the seat and let his eyes wan- 
der over the hurrying, leafless landscape. 
He felt refreshed after his nap; he could 
even think with pleasure of the coming 
evening’s performance. He must have 
been absurd about it to Richards; no 
wonder the man thought his mind was 
giving way. He could smile over the 
experience now, but at the time it had 
been tragic enough to him. How nidic- 
ulous he must have looked flying down 
the club steps with his angry face! Even 
now he felt he had reason to be angry. 
Richards had no right to speak to him as 
he did concerning Miss Notman. What 
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if he did admire her: it concerned no- 
body but himself. He was glad she was 
to be in Boston, and he could not help 
wondering whether she would be at his 
first night. If the thing failed it would 
be a consolation for him to see her face 
shining out at him from one-of the boxes. 

Fragments of a conversation he had 
held with her the last time he called at 
her house came to his mind. She had 
appeared deeply interested in his play 
and in the little problem which he had 
set himself to solve. She said that she 
hoped it would not be popular, he re- 
membered, for popular things were al- 
ways sure to be shockingly bad. ~ She . 
wanted to be one of the elect who might 
appreciate and thank him for it. He re- 
called how frankly she had looked up at 
him, and what an unmistakable air of sin- 
cerity there had been in the sound of her 
voice. She would appreciate it, too, 
though she would never know that she 
herself had suggested his play to him. 
As he worked, at his thickly littered table, 
over his heroine, he had often found 
himself wondering how Edith Notman 
would act under certain circumstances, 
— what she would say, what her expres- 
sion would be. 

He felt that he was doing something 
almost dishonorable when he put some 
words which she had once said to him 
into his heroine’s mouth. She would 
never remember them, however ; indeed, 
any one might have said them, he argued ; 
they had probably been said hundreds of 
times before ; yet he felt as if he were 
betraying a confidence. She was the sort 
of girl who could make anything of a 
man, he thought, enthusiastically. 

He became so absorbed in thinking of 
their conversation, that he allowed his 
cigar to go out, and he had to rise to 
light it again. As he reached for the 
matches, which were near the door, he 
glanced into the passage through the 
open door to the platform. Richards 
and two of his companions were stand- 
ing there talking and smoking! Crosby 
withdrew his head quickly, hoping the 
men had not seen him. Without doubt 
they were going up for his play. He 
could not have explained why he felt so 
irritated and disconcerted at the sight 
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of them. It was as if something adverse 
had come between him and his vision — 
for he had hada vision of Edith Not- 
man; she had been with him; she had 
soothed and comforted him. He felt 
vexed that Richards yesterday should have 
stumbled so exactly upon the remedy he 
needed, though he would not yet ac- 
knowledge that any one with tact and 
grace would not have done as well as she. 
He felt a strong desire to go into the next 
car and knock Richards down; for his 
face had brought him back to earth so 
quickly, brought him back to so many 
perplexing questions and troublesome 
doubts. Richards had clipped his wings 
when he was enjoying, so supremely, his 
harmless imaginative flight. If Richards 
was present at the performance, Paul 
Crosby felt that the whole thing would be 
a fiasco. Dick Richards was his evil 
spirit, his unlucky star, he said to himself, 
unreasonably. 

He began to regret now that he, had 
not gone up in the afternoon for the re- 
hearsal. It had been a false sentiment 
which had kept him away, one into 
which he ought not to have fallen. He 
ought to have had sufficient strength to 
see the play as it was, with all its faults 
and shortcomings. No doubt he could 
have prevented a few glaring deficiencies 
which might mar its effect to-night. 
It was scarcely probable that the actors 
would think of him in the least; their 
minds would be busy over costumes and 
lines and cues. Little thanks he would 
have received for suggestions or emenda- 
tions ; still it would have been the right 
thing for him to have done. 

He caught himself wondering how near 
the dinner hour was, and whether the 
dining-car had yet been attached to the 
train. He could not get to the dining- 
car without passing through the car 
behind him; he could not have his 
dinner without being seen by those 
other men. He had not thought of this 
contingency. ‘They would probably go 
in early and stay late ; there was nothing 
else forthem to do. He could not go and 
sulk by himself at a single table. He 
would have to join them and make a 
fourth, later, at a rubber of whist! He 
detested whist! ‘The prospect was cer- 


tainly not encouraging, but he saw no way 
out of it; he must submit to the inevita- 
ble. He rang the bell, and asked the 
porter whether the car had been put on, 
and was told that dinner had been ready 
for the last twenty minutes. He had a 
sudden happy thought. Why could he 
not wait for the second table? But his 
hopes were shattered when the porter 
informed him that the dining-car was 
switched off at half past seven; there 
was no second table. 

With very ill grace he left his traps in 
his chair, and, making his way through 
the train, was hailed the moment he en- 
tered the dining-car by his travelling 
companions, who made him take the va- 
cant seat at their table. 

“Well, this is luck,” cried Dick Rich- 
ards, genially beaming down on the new- 
comer. “I didn’t tell you fellows how 
I found the most promising young play- 
wright of the day—don’t blush, Crosby — 
mooning around town yesterday. Such 
a face and such a wild expression in 
his eyes! I know now what the poetic 
frenzy is.” 

“Come, now, Crosby,” called out 
Will Parker, “speak out and defend 
yourself. Were you guilty of profan- 
ing the Sabbath day in this unholy 
manner?” 

“T plead guilty,” answered Crosby, 
trying his best to enter into the spirit of 
the occasion, though he found it very 
hard work. ‘In fact, I don’t know 
what I should have done, if Richards 
here hadn’t taken me in hand.” 

“Yes, I know what those reactions 
are,”’ sighed little Bobby Wentworth, who 
had literary aspirations. “I’ve felt just 
that way myself after struggling over a 
thing a day or two.” 

There was a general laugh at Went- 
worth’s expense, in which even Paul 
could not refrain from joining. Went- 
worth’s “work ”’ consisted of the compo- 
sition of vers de socié#, with a minimum 
of thought and the greatest possible num- 
ber of verses. Since one of his effusions 
had been accepted by Zi/, he had 
posed as a hard-working 4//erateur. 

“TI say, Bobby,” flung out Parker, 
“does that account for the blind way I 
saw you walking home the other night? 
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Was your gait the result of one of those 
terrible ‘reactions’? I’ve a great mind 
to set up as a poet myself; it would 
excuse any trifling eccentricities which 
might otherwise cause comment.” 

“Have you had that number of Life 
bound in white and gold, Bobby?” added 
Richards. | 

Crosby felt very much out of it. He 
could not summon back his old spirits, 
and he felt that his silence must be no- 
ticeable. The men seemed insufferable 
with their light talk and poor attempts 
at wit. His hunger had disappeared, 
and he could do no more than taste the 
dishes which were set before him. He 
wished that he might lay the weight of 
his night’s responsibility upon one of 
these men’s shoulders; they seemed to 
have so little to think about. 

Wentworth once made an attempt to 
joke about his silence, but the other 
men shut him up immediately, and 
treated him with silent contempt for his 
lack of tact, — a fact which Crosby could 
only dumbly thank them for. He felt 
that they might abuse him to their hearts’ 
content, he had not the pride to resent 
it nor the strength to defend himself. His 
mood of contentment had _ vanished ; 
everything about him seemed to grate 
upon his senses. The air was full of 
smoke, and the cinders lay thick upon 
the white tablecloth; they covered the 
food ; they floated in the claret. The 
car swayed from side to side, and the 
engineer seemed to delight in bringing 
the train to a stop with a sudden jerk. 
A woman down the aisle wore a green 
jacket with a staring green bonnet, — 
and green always set his nerves on edge. 
‘The conductor did not remember him ; 
Paul had left his ticket in his overcoat 
pocket ; and the other men had a heated 
discussion with the official as to Paul’s 
right to be there. Bobby Wentworth’s 
artificial, high-pitched voice and Rich- 
ard’s eternal smile only increased his 
nervous irritation. 

He listened, secretly chafing, while 
they discussed Edith Notman’s success 
in the city where she was visiting. She 
had been noticed a great deal, —a thing 
quite unusual for a girl entering the self- 
satisfied set to which her aunt belonged. 


“Well, she could not fail to be no- 
ticed anywhere,’’ Wentworth maintained 
stoutly; and Paul detested him for his 
championship of her. 

It was too bad that her father had lost 
his money, they said ; and they went into 
a detailed account of his losses, and of 
the hardships the family had to endure, 
the dismissal of servants, and _ their 
domestic economies, till Crosby could 
stand it no longer, and burst out with 
the exclamation, “ Hang it, let that sub- 
ject alone, can’t you?” which caused a 
sensation in the little group. 

“Qh! that’s where the land lies, is 
it?’’ said Parker, attempting to fill the 
pause which had been made by the ex- 
plosion. ‘Of course, old man, if the 
subject is distasteful to you, we'll not 
speak of it; still, as one of Miss Not- 
man’s friends, we thought it might inter- 
est you.” 

He threw back a testy response. It 
seemed as if everybody was in a con- 
spiracy to disturb his peace of mind to- 
night. He saw Parker’s face flush, and 
he flushed himself at the realization of 
his own rudeness. “I beg pardon, 
Parker,” he said ruefully. “I’m so 
nervous, it seems as if I should go 
mad.” 

“Why, of course, Crosby,’’ said Parker 
soothingly. “You need a good night’s 
sleep, and a nurse.” 

Paul felt that Parker was the only man 
who thoroughly understood him. It was 
Parker who made the porter bring some 
pillows to the smoking-room, improvised 
a lounge from the long cushioned seat, 
and paid the porter to see that Paul’s 
rest was not disturbed. Paul felt that he 
was in the hands of a good Samaritan. 
He deserved an awfully good wife — 
Parker did. He would tell Edith about 
it some time ; and, at the thought of her, 
the tears came to his eyes in spite of his 
efforts to keep them back; and, think- 
ing of her, he presently dropped off into 
a quiet sleep. | 

When he woke he no longer felt the 
motion of the car. ‘There were no 
voices from the main saloon, which had 
been in his ears as a dull, drowsy under- 
tone when he fell asleep. He could hear 
no noises from the engine; and, when 
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he aroused himself sufficiently to look 
out of the window, he gazed into vast, 
impenetrable darkness. His first thought 
was that the train must have reached the 
station, and that he had been forgotten, 
abandoned, in the car. He had no idea 
of the time; when he opened his watch 
he found that it lacked but a few minutes 
of nine. Eight o’clock was the time they 
were due in the city. What could it 
mean? Was the train in the station? 
Then why should the lights be burning in 
the car? He pulled himself together, 
and had just reached the smoking-room 
door, when he met the porter coming in 
from the platform. 

“Where are we? Has everybody 
gone?” he asked, looking at the porter 
in vague bewilderment. “ Are we in the 
station?” 

“ Lor’ bless you, sah, we won’t see Bos- 
ton for hours yet, sah.”’ 

“What!” gasped Paul, more and more 
mystified at this strange turn of affairs. 

“ We’s sixty miles from the city, sah. 
Dere’s a freight train off de track ahead 
of us, and we’re waiting for de wrecker.”’ 

“But I’ve got to be in the city by 
nine,” remonstrated Paul. “I can’t be 
delayed.” 

“Can't help it, sah. / can’t get the 
freight train offthe track’’ ; and he shuf- 
fled to answer a bell. 

Paul looked about him for some one 
with whom to expostulate more forcibly ; 
but none of the train officials were visi- 
ble. He saw people getting on and off 
the car rather aimlessly, as if restless and 
dissatisfied. He went up to one of them, 
an elderly man, with gray hair and keen 
eyes. 

“Ts there nothing that can be done, 
sir? Are we fated to wait here two or 
three hours longer ?”’ 

“Tt looks very much like it,” the gen- 
tleman returned. “The wrecking train 
has not appeared yet, and they are in a 
very bad way up the road.” 

«“ But can’t we charter an engine, or do 
something?’’ said Paul excitedly. “I’ve 
got to get in by ten, at least.”’ 

“I'm afraid not,” replied the other, 
smiling at the young man’s impatience. 
“I’m in a pretty bad fix myself. I’m 
billed to speak at a Democratic rally up 


there at nine o’clock; but I’ve given 
up all hopes long ago.”’ 

“It seems as if we ought to do some- 
thing,” Paul said, still far from resigned ; 
and he started out to find his companions. 

They were not in their seats; their 
porter told him that they had gone up 
the track. ‘The car was nearly empty, — 
a few elderly people fretting in the lower 
part of it, brought together by a mutual 
sense of misfortune. ‘Two drummers 
were swapping stories in the smoking- 
room, munching some sandwiches which 
they had purchased at a way station. 

Outside, dim shapes were moving up 
and down the tracks, while a trainman 
with a lantern hurried by, intent upon 
some urgent business. Passengers had 
gathered in little groups and were talking 
over the accident in loud tones, with 
constant repetition of the same remarks. 
Far down on the track Paul saw a lot of 
red lanterns hung together about one 
particular spot, where he judged the 
catastrophe had occurred. As he passed 
the engine, he heard it panting and 
throbbing, as if it too was impatient at 
the delay. ‘lhe headlight threw a strong 
glare upon the steel rails beyond; and 
in the middle of this space Paul recog- 
nized his companions. ‘They were stand- 
ing silent, their hands in their pockets, 
with upturned coat collars. ‘Their con- 
versation had apparently given out, and 
they looked cold and _ bored. They 
greeted Paul’s approach as a welcome 
diversion. 

“Hullo, Crosby,” said Parker, “ we’ve 
just been consulting whether we ought not 
to go back and wake you up.” 

“ How long have we got to stay in this 
infernal hole?”’ asked Paul anxiously. 

“Well, if we see the National House by 
twelve o’clock, we'll be lucky,” replied 
Richards cheerfully. 

“Twelve o’clock !”’ 

“It zs hard lines on you, Crosby, I de- 
clare,” said little Wentworth feelingly. 
“Of course we wanted to see the play, 
but that’s nothing as compared with your 
loss.” 

“If there was any way by which we 
could bundle you up there, we’d do it,” 
said Parker; “but there isn’t; there 
isn’t a blessed thing to do but stay here, 
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and swear, and shiver. If you could only 
ride a telegraph wire now !”’ he concluded, 
with a feeble attempt at pleasantry. 

“ Couldn’t we get a team ?” 

Fifty miles commented Richards, 
shortly. 

“Well, then, I suppose I’ve got to 
make up my mind to missit. It seems 
as if everything had conspired against 
me to-night. I, haven’t a doubt that all 
the actors are laid up, and that the 
theatre will catch fire, or the scenery 
won't work,” he ended gloomily. 

“ Well, we’ve got to make the best of 
Richards suggested mildly. Sup- 
pose we go in and have a rubber of 
whist! That’s better than loafing out 
here.” 

Whist, on this of all nights! —the 
night to which he had looked forward 
with such eager anticipations for the past 
two years, — the night which marked an 
era in his career, in which he hoped to 
reap the well-deserved rewards of his pre- 
vious years’ hard work! He joined the 
party, however, and they walked back to 
the car. 

He could not keep his thoughts intent 
on the game. ‘They would roam to the 
theatre and the evening’s performance. 
He pictured the whole scene to himself, — 
the atmosphere of vague expectancy and 
doubtful anticipation which always at- 
tends a first night; the well-filled boxes, 
—he was sure of the boxes, at least — 
with their perfectly dressed women, and 
well-groomed men; the familiar faces of 
the dramatic critics, prepared for a savage 
onslaught upon the work of the adven- 
turous newcomer, who had dared to 
write a play without regard to the con- 
ventional models ; the sparsely filled seats 
in the balcony and galleries, with an en- 
tire absence of the customary “ hoodlum” 
element; the rustle of gowns as the 
women settled back in their places an | 
turned their programmes when the bell 
rang and the curtain went up for the first 
act. He could see the little group of 
characters on the stage, and hear their 
conversation, as the vital question of the 
play began to develop slowly and the au- 
dience woke to its meaning. As the 
curtain went down, the problem stood 
out bare, and distinct, and unlovely ; 


there could be no doubt as to its signifi- 
cance. He imagined he heard a deep- 
drawn sigh arise from the audience ; then 
the waving of fans and the rustling of 
programmes, and the smiling bows from 
seat to seat would begin again, accom- 
panied by the regular beat of the orches- 
tra leader’s baton. He bent forward in 
his absorption to hear some of the rip- 
pling comments which passed from mouth 
to mouth,—and, by mistake, trumped 
his partner’s trick. Parker bore his mar- 
tyrdom without a murmur, and Paul was 
brought back to himself by his heroic 
conduct. 

“That was stupid of me!” he apolo- 
gized. “Hark! did you hear the bell 
ring?”’ He was thinking of the bell for 
his second act, and his companion 
listened intently for a moment. 

“It may be the wrecking train,” said 
Richards. “It’s quite time they were 
here.” 

“] should like to see how they get 
that car off the track,” said Parker curi- 
ously. ‘Suppose we play another hand 
and go up and see them do it.” Paul 
blessed him again. 

“Oh! I say,” Wentworth remonstrated, 
“what’s the use of going out in the 
cold again? It’s stupid enough here 
already.” 

“Why, you may get an inspiration for 
some of those gilded gemlets or diamond 
dewdrops which you turn out, Bobby,” 
suggested Richards. “ Track-black ; cold- 
bold! ‘There are ideas enough to keep 
you busy for a month.”’ 

“Something realistic, you know,”’ 
added Parker. “Here is a subject ready 
made for your hand, and you scorn it. 
It would illustrate beautifully ; any paper 
would take 

Wentworth threw down his hand, while 
Richards and Parker went out to see the 
wrecker, leaving Paul to himself. He 
was Only too glad to be let off from the 
game and to be allowed to give himself 
up to his dreams of the night’s perform- 
ance. 

The perilous second act must have 
been over long ago, and the third nearly 
completed by this time! His play had 
been either damned or saved, which he 
did not now very much care. If it had been 
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lost, it was the last bit of work of the 
kind he would ever do. ‘The pecuniary 
recompense did not pay for the exertion 
and suspense. -.If it was a success, — 
well, he would show the public that he 
was not ungrateful for their appreciation ; 
he would do something better. He had 
had an idea in his head for a long time: 
he would use it for another play. He 
even began to plan the first act, and to 
think over possible names for the char- 
acters, till he realized on what an ab- 
surdly insecure footing he stood at pres- 
ent. He might be the laughing stock of 
the town —or its hero. If there was 
only a telegraph station near by, he might 
wire and relieve his mind of the suspense ; 
but Parker had told him that the nearest 
station was seven or eight miles away. 
Was ever an anxious author placed in 
such a predicament? he asked himself. 
Still, if the wrecking train was already 
at work, they ought to get off ina 
short time now. He would be in town 
by half past eleven; he could hunt up 
some of his friends, and see how things 
had gone. There would be a lot of men at 
the Colonial; he would go in-«there and 
find out aboutit. He might, perhaps, 
have saved himself a great deal of pain 
by his absence ; he had, at least, kept his 
pride, which he might have lost if the 
thing had been a fizzle. But, after all, 
there was no reason why it should have 
failed. He knew it would never be a 
popular play,— it would never score a 
hit; but there was nothing to prevent its 
pleasing the better class of theatre-goers, 
those who really cared about artistic 
work. He was his own most severe 
critic ; and though he was far from satis- 
fied with his play, he had been unable to 
detect any radical flaws in its construc- 
tion. It might lack humor, but the con- 
versations were spirited; he flattered 
himself that some of them were witty. 
He repeated a few of them, now, to him- 
self; they had lost nothing of their first 
fine flavor. He saw Edith Notman break 
into one of her spontaneous ripples of 
laughter over them. He was cleverer 
than she had given him credit for, she 
would say to herself. He wondered 
whether she would agree with his solution 
of his problem ; whether she would have 


the heroine marry a second time, as he 
had made her do. He could not ima- 
gine Edith doing such a thing; but for 
“Mildred Warren” it seemed only 
proper and natural, it was thoroughly in 
accord with her temperament. He hoped 
that Edith’s ideas would not coincide 
with his own in all respects, for then he 
could have one of those delicious little 
discussions in which she was always so 
serious and earnest and charming. He 
remembered just how she knitted her 
brows and clasped her hands together 
tightly in her lap when she was intensely 
interested over a subject. Would she be 
interested enough in his play to clasp her 
hands? he asked himself. It would be 
the greatest compliment it could receive, 
he thought. 

Parker and Richards came _ rushing 
back into the car at this point, with the 
announcement that the obnoxious cars 
had been removed from the track; the 
train would start in a very few moments. 
It was after eleven o’clock now; they 
could not reach the city before twelve, at 
the earliest. Parker and Richards had 
visited the train which had been blocked 
behind them, and had succeeded in get- 
ting some beer from the buffet. They 
would drink Crosby’s health and toast 
his play ; might it have a long and pros- 
perous run! ‘They went in search of 
Wentworth and brought him back. ‘The 
train had at last begun to move, and this 
only added to their good-humor. Some 
of the other passengers heard their voices 
and the sound of their laughter from the 
dining-car, and came to join them, so 
that they had a jolly time of it, and rolled 
into the station before they realized that 
their journey was at an end. ‘ 

It.was after one o’clock when they 
were finally seated in a herdic and driv- 
ing through the silent, winding, deserted 
streets to their hotel. Paul’s spirits be- 
gan to fall as he approached his destina- 
tion, where the certainty of hearing good 
or evil news was inevitable. ‘The ride 
seemed interminable ; he wished he had 
said good night to his companions at the 
station and driven off by himself; it 
seemed impossible to maintain this forced 
gayety much longer. His whole career 
—the future, the past-—seemed to rise 
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before him as the carriage jolted over the 
ill-paved, dimly lighted streets. His first 
tentative attempt at literary work; his 
short and painful experience as a re- 
porter; his first introduction to the 
dramatic idea, and his subsequent aban- 
donment to it; his early unsuccessful 
play ; his months of labor over “ Mildred 
Warren,’ — all rose before him with start- 
ling distinctness. The vision did not 
end here, but continued on through the 
years, till the last. He _ lived, he 
triumphed, he died. The vision had 
been so vivid, that he recovered from it 
with a kind of shock. He received it as 
a propitious omen ; it had been sent him 
as an indication of success, as a spur to 
fresh experiment and more untiring ef- 
fort. He drewa long breath as the 
herdic drew up before the hotel; he 
would bear his fate like a man, whatever 
was in store for him. 

With a firm step but a tremulous heart 
he entered the office of the National 
House. ‘The clock pvinted to half past 
one. ‘The office was long and blank, a 
dreary waste of unoccupied chairs and 
empty spittoons. ‘lwo or three drowsy 
bell boys dozed in their seats; one of the 
porters was sweeping out the lower end of 
the hall; the news office looked chilly 
and forbidding, with its white cloth 
spread over the counter. The night 
clerk was making up his accounts, and he 
seemed to resent their intrusion and re- 
quest forrooms. It had been Paul’s idea 
to leave his traps in his room, if he could 
find no one about the hotel whom he 
knew, and go to the Colonial Club to get 
information. His heart sank when he 
saw the lateness of the hour; it was 
hardly possible that there would be any 
one at the club, even with its reputation 
as an all-night hospice, when he arrived 
there. It was a good distance from the 
hotel; he did not relish the idea of an- 
other drive in the damp night air. He 
had a vague idea of seeking the news- 
paper offices and finding out from them 
the story of the night; but he was afraid 
of the adventure becoming public,— he 
knew the reportorial instinct. He could 
not ask the hotel clerk about it; the man 
would probably know nothing, and only 
stare back at him for his pains. Parker 


was fertile in resources. But he hated 
to trouble him at so late an hour. He 
could see no way but to go up-stairs and 
to bed, with his suspense unrelieved un- 
til morning. 

The clerk had crossed the room to 
wake the dilatory elevator boy, when 
Parker, who ‘had disappeared, advanced 
rapidly down the hall upon Paul, and 
grasped his hand. 

“It’s gone! it’s gone!” he said ex- 
citedly. 

* Gone to pieces?” asked Paul wearily. 

‘It’s gone ; it’s a success; it’s scored 
a hit!” 

“ Don’t try to comfort me, Parker,” 
Paul replied despondently. 

“But I’m not, — I'm not. I’ve been 
to the office; I demanded news; | 
knocked them all up; I made them tell 
me. It’s a success. ‘he audience called 
for you. ‘They would not be satisfied. 
Nearly all the performers had a call. ‘The 
curtain went up after each act; there 
were flowers and encores. ‘There was to 
be a supper for you at the Colonial; but 
or course we missed that. Congratula- 
tions, Crosby! I congratulate you from 
my heart”; and he shook Paul’s, hand 
delightedly. 

Paul was too dazed to reply ; he could 
only look at Parker with a blank face, 
hanging helplessly upon his words. Had 
it gone? Was it a success? He could 
hardly believe it. It might have gone, 
but it could never score a hit. His 
friends had indeed pulled him through ; 
they had stood by him nobly. One 
could never tell from a first night, though ; 
to-morrow it might fail utterly. He came 
to his senses sufficiently to thank Parker 
haltingly for his kindness. 

Things had been exaggerated, of 
course; but it was a relief to know the 
play had not fallen flat. He would get 
a good night’s rest, and leave word at 
the office for the papers to be sent to 
his room the first thing in the morning. 

Parker looked into the café to see if 
there was any prospect of their getting a 
supper; but the chairs were all piled on 
top of the tables, there were no wait- 
ers in sight, and the serving-room, into 
which he peeped, was dark and unten- 
anted. 
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Paul said “ Good night” to his friends 
at the elevator door, amidst their congrat- 
ulations and hearty hand-shakes. ‘They 
agreed to breakfast together in the morn- 
ing. 

Paul fell asleep towards dawn, when 
Edith Notman, in the person of Mildred 
Warren, appeared to him saying that 
she did not believe in second marriages ; 
she would never marry again. 

Paul was the first to arrive at the 
breakfast-table in the morning. ‘The 
papers had been sent up to his room at 
seven o'clock, and he had devoured them 
all. They were inclined to praise the 
play, though they all agreed in finding 
the same fault with it, —it was too som- 
bre, too unenlivened by humorous situa- 
tions ; it lost through its lack of contrast. 
But the story, they said, was strong and 
dramatic. 

Not so much was said about the play, 
in truth, as about a certain Miss Dora 
Hanson who had taken the part of Mil- 
dred Warren. The papers were unani- 
mous in praise of the young lady’s work. 
They implied that the success of the play 
was due more to her rendering of the 
part than to any unusual quality of the 
play itself. 

Paul was not thinking just then of Miss 
Dora Hanson; he was thinking a great 
deal about Miss Edith Notman. 

The praise was nowhere lavish, — Paul 
could have stood a great deal more of 
it; but it was better than he expected, 
though not as much as he felt he had a 
right to deserve. He knew none of the 
actors personally, but he sat down after 
breakfast and wrote a note to Miss Dora 
Hanson, congratulating her upon her 
success, and thanking her, as the author 
of the play, for her happy efforts in 
making the part a reality. 

Shortly after he despatched this note, 
letters and telegrams arrived for himself 
—he had sent a boy up to the Colonial 
for his mail. One of the notes he 


received seemed to cause him a great 
deal of pleasure, to judge by the ex- 
pression of his face when he had fin- 
ished it. 

“I’ve got a bid for lunch, so I sha’n't 
see you fellows till evening,” he said to 
the table. 


“T expect you to dine with 
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me, and share my box afterwards. I 
can’t tell you how much I thank you all 
for your kindness,” he continued feel- 
ingly. “It’s one of those things you 
can’t express, but it won’t be thrown 
away”; and he shook them all by the 
hand as he left the room. 

He felt pleased with every one. 
The wind blew freshly in his face as he 
turned down the hill towards the club; 
some children were playing on one of the 
doorsteps, and their voices came to him 
like the song of spring birds. An organ 
grinder was playing the latest popular 
song on the edge of the sidewalk, and 
Paul dropped a dime into the rusty tin 
dipper ; it was all music to his ear. 

‘She believes in me, she believes in 
me,” he said to himself, over and over 
again. “She thinks I am capable of 
great things. She liked my play, but she 
likes still better the great things I am 
going to do; those were her words. 
O Edith! Edith!” he burst out with 
a great happy sob. He had something 
to offer her now. 

If Paul Crosby entered the elder Miss 
Notman’s house just before one o’clock 
with asmile of contentment upon his face, 
he came out of it three hours later with 
a still happier smile, with a throbbing ex- 
ultation in his heart, and the light of the 
great things he was going to achieve in 
his eyes. And when at dinner that night 
Parker rose to toast his health, — not in 
beer this time, — Paul Crosby said to him, 
with the same light still in his eyes, — 

“You may join Miss Notman’s name to 
that toast now, Parker. I want your 
congratulations; I shall expect you fel- 
lows to usher for us. You must stay over 
and lunch with us to-morrow; she wants 
you to.” 

As Paul sat back in the corner of the 
box, later in the evening, and watched his 
play acted upon the stage, he saw only 
the face and figure and expression of 
Edith Notman ; he heard only her voice ; 
he looked only into her eyes. Mildred 
Warren might be areality to other peo- 
ple ; Edith was the only reality to him. 
He could never hope to create a woman 
like her. ‘There was no other like her, he 
said to himself, with a sigh of complete 
content. 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF MR. SAMUEL BANKS. 
By Charles S. Lanter. 


HEN itis said at the out- 
set that this will be an 
entirely commonplace 
story about a common- 
place person, it is fair 
to consider that any one 
who reads on does so 

at his own risk and responsibility. Not 

only will the character and scenes be 
utterly devoid of those entertaining quali- 
ties which heroism, beauty, virtue, wealth, 
or their opposites lend to an imaginative 
recital, but there is scarcely a plot at all. 

The narrative is, however, at least a 

veracious one. 

Imagine a long, double row of desks in 
our spacious office of the North American 
Savings Institution, with a long double 
row of clerks bending over from the sum- 
mits of an equally long and double row 
of tall stools. As you enter, the perspec- 
tive makes each desk, clerk and _ stool 
look as like its neighbor as two peas. 

At the end of the line, before the desk 
which has the best light from a large 
window, — an imposing /enétrc, which 
gives a solemn impression of the unim- 
peachable solidity of the North American, 
— perches Mr. Samuel Banks, the senior 
clerk. He has been a scribe in this 
room for forty years, and has occupied 
this seat for the last twenty. His pro- 
portions are not magnificent. He always 
wears a pair of mild side whiskers, whose 
constancy of contour suggests that he 
was born with them, perhaps in compen- 
sation for the excessive baldness. which 
has of late years succeeded the downy 
wisps that were wont to be arranged with 
such nice, yet palpable artifice. His 
chi lue eyes look pleasantly out on 
the world through a pair of gold-rimmed 
spectacles presented to him by the office 
on his fiftieth birthday. 

At five minutes before nine in the 
morning Mr. Banks makes his cheery but 
respectful appearance, exchanges his 
street coat for a black alpaca one with 
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extra half-sleeves, opens the ponderous 
doors of the great safe, — we like to see 
his stern consciousness of the dignity of 
this act while he is twirling around the 
“combination, ’’ — takes out his own par- 
ticular ledger, marvellously neat and free 
trom erasures, and carries it to the desk 
by the window. At half past twelve the 
entries and postings and statements are 
laid aside, and, with the other nineteen 
clerks, Mr. Banks repairs to a room 
somewhere in the bowels of this moun- 
tainous building, a room where the sav- 
ings institution provides a luncheon for 
its “employees.” Once upon a time the 
clerks went out to skirmish for their 
snacks among the eating-houses that 
bloom into sudden fruitfulness at noon 
in the narrow alleys about Wall Street. 
They were pleasant —those little mid- 
day excursions. Mr. Banks sometimes 
thinks of them with a sigh; but, to be 
sure, it is much more business-like that 
the clerks should not leave the building 
during banking hours, and then the sav- 
ing of one’s lunch money does count 
up surprisingly after some years. From 
one to six o’clock there are more footings 
and entries and statements, and then he 
dons his street coat, closes, with never- 
failing care, the office safe, and after try- 
ing the lock in several different ways, 
departs for his modest flat in Brooklyn. 
For twoscore years, I say, the days of 
Samuel Banks have been industriously 
passed after this monotonous fashion. 
To be sure, there were the two occasions 
which saw the respective obsequies of 
Banks pére and mére, and there were the 
regular two weeks of furlough in mid- 
summer, when the senior clerk shook 
hands with the president and went with 
his sister to Long Island, where the holi- 
day was spent in wild dissipations of 
bathing and rowing and fishing. Then, 
too, there was a month of pneumonia, 
from which Mr. Banks reappeared full of 
feeble wonder that after such conduct on 
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his part the North American should still 
receive him with open doors, and actually 
give him back his desk with all its digni- 
ties. He was much frightened when he 
went to make an official report of his re- 
covery to the president. That august 
personage paused in his task of signing 
checks to shake his visitor’s hand very 
heartily, and went on producing auto- 
graphs, with very little idea, I fancy, of 
the tingling delight his small words of 
kindness had brought to the old clerk. 
Mr. Banks was not a family man. He 
lived in the tiniest of apartments with 
his elderly maiden sister, who evidently 
loved him as thoroughly as she managed 
him, which is saying not a little for her 
affection. Perhaps he had heard the 
birds sing once, — this little man; per- 
haps, too, he had waked, some fine morn- 
ing, to see that the sun was brighter, that 
the sky was a more ravishing blue, to find 
that he had never known before how 
green the grass could be. In fact — but 
no; wains of oxen shall not draw from 
me what the senior clerk more than hinted 
on that Saturday night when, with the 
fearful joy of conscious and deliberate 
Bohemianism, we two dined at the little 
French restaurant and recklessly con- 
sumed the fad/e @hdte allowance of vin 
ordinaire. Blessed are the days when a 
man’s generosity and confidence are at 
the call of a pint of atrocious, weak claret, 
and cursed be he who betrays them! 
Besides — this is a commonplace story. 
But I have said all these things about 
Mr. Banks’s little clockwork life, merely 
with the hope that any one who reads them 
will understand the prodigious greatness 
of the event now imminent in it; for the 
clock was about to strike thirteen. In 
plainer language, Banks was about to 
retire on the small but steady earnings of 
goodness knows how many years. Nota 
great fortune surely; not even so great 
a one, probably, as lay vaguely before the 
imagination of the weak-eyed boy who, 
twoscore years ago, left his Connecticut 
town to wrench wealth and fame from the 
great city, and who had accepted so 
meekly its refusal to render them up. 
But not the hoards of Golconda could 
have given more pleasure to Mr. Banks 
and Miss Sarah than that slowly waxing 


bank account which was to emancipate 
them from the bondage the city exacts 
from those who try for its gaudy prizes 
only to find their strength fail in the 
struggle. 

Sam would never have to work again. 
And they were to go out under the beau- 
tiful elms of their little mother village 
near Long Island Sound, and live in their 
own snug box of a house; it was even 
now building between infinite Sunday in- 
spections. And there was to be a whole 
acre of their own ground about it, where 
they could have a big garden to plant for 
themselves and watch the things grow! 
Sarah looked at her big, pampered cat 
with the blue ribbon around its neck, in a 
mysterious, knowing way, as if to insinu- 
ate that puss would scarcely be crouched 
there in the sun, blinking at the end of 
her tail with such a 4/asé air, if she knew 
all that was about to happen. Mr. Banks, 
over the ledger which weighed half as 
much as he did, went off into an orgy of 
fancy concerning the white row-boat, on 
which the painters were printing “ Sarah,” 
in large black letters of his designing, 
and which was to be a surprise for 
its godmother; and he actually com- 
mitted the crime of transposing two fig- 
ures in the sacred book, and felt guilty 
during the afternoon. 

In the office I think that even the 
clerks who hoped to be advanced to the 
first desk were glad of Mr. Banks’s glad- 
ness. Of course it had been a subject of 
discussion at lunch and after hours, be- 
tween the little gentleman and those of 
the clerks whom he counted among his 
friends. Indeed, some half-dozen of 
these were to participate ina little en- 
tertainment to inaugurate the new home. 

The solemnities of the occasion which 
saw the severance of Mr. Banks’s con- 
nection with the North American were 
something awful, at least, in his eyes, 
which found the gold-rimmed spectacles 
unusually dim as he delivered up to his 
superior the secret of the great safe and 
the little latch key which opened the 
inner cash drawer. And the austere, 
respectable walls of the bank had rarely 
witnessed such an approach to sentiment 
as when Mr. Banks, under a fearful pres- 
sure of embarrassment and emotion, 
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shook hands with the whole row of clerks, — 


— brightening into a weak show of pleas- 
antry with those who were to attend the 
coming dinner party, — and finally closed 
behind him the heavy portals of his long 
prison. 

But the housewarming did go off with 
a snap! The unutterable pride of the 
proprietor was worth seeing, as he showed 
us over the cozy little mansion, calling 
attention to the transcendent virtues of 
the pretty sitting-room, of the economical 
window arrangement, of the plumbing, 
of the view over the Sound from the 
back porch, of Sarah’s kitchen with a 
right place for everything. 

At the dinner-table the lady’s health 
was drunk amid sounding applause. Mr. 
Banks had confided to us that it was she 
who initiated long ago the saving scheme 
that had resulted thus gloriously. ‘Then 
Mr. Hopkins, the book-keeper from U-Z, 
proposed Mr. Banks, whom Miss Sarah 
could not prevent from rising in the 
midst of the uproar to make a little 
speech that I think he had had by heart 
for several months. When the enthusi- 
asm over this effort had subsided, other 
toasts were given and received with only 
less rapture, and Mr. Dickey, whose 
vocal attainments in conjunction with 
the banjo were well known to us, was 
finally prevailed upon to unsheathe the 
instrument he had brought along, entirely 
as it would seem from his_ reluctant 
modesty, by accident. 

Like all things, the party ended, and we 
travelled back to the city, agreeing vio- 
lently that Sam Banks, of all men, deserved 
the prospect before him of finishing his 
innocent days in quiet and comfort. 

The bank, of course, ground on with- 
out perceiving the loss of this faithful 
cog. Deposits were received, payments 
and investments were made, journals and 
ledgers were filled with figures, and a 
week after his departure even the tradi- 
tion of Mr. Samuel Banks had vanished. 
Perhaps a few clerical youngsters, of 
whom I ought to have been one, remem- 
bered how he had patiently taught them 
certain magical devices for proving long 
additions and multiplications. I hope 
we did think of him and feel glad of the 
splendid time he was having, with no 


work to do, except, perhaps, a chore 
now and then for Sarah. 

Whether we thought of him or not we 
were very much surprised one morning 
to see his familiar spectacles and silk hat 
in the visitors’ part of the office a few 
minutes after the president had arrived. 
When his turn came, he timidly entered 
the Brussels-carpet-and-leather-chair at- 
mosphere of the private office, and, as | 
could notice from my desk, he did not 
reappear for a good half-hour. 

But while this was certainly a queer in- 
cident, it did not strike us with the dumb- 
ness which came on the next Monday 
morning, when Mr. Banks turned up 
punctually at five minutes of nine, bear- 
ing a little valise. From this he produced 
the alpaca coat reinforced with half- 
sleeves of Sarah’s contrivance. Then he 


went over to his old desk and climbed on. 


the stool in front of it, giving very shy 
nods to the book-keepers and clerks who 
had come in. At lunch he only told us 
that he wanted to come back, and that 
the president had been so generous as to 
give him the old position of head clerk. 
We knew that he had not lost his savings, 
for they were on deposit with the North 
American. 

In fact, we never could make head nor 
tail of it; and there he is, posting, add- 
ing, subtracting, multiplying, and mak- 
ing statements, as cheery and simple a 
young bachelor of sixty-five as you could 
meet in a day’s journey. 

Was the poor little man’s soul so sub- 
dued to what it had long worked in as to 
be opaque to daily rays of the sun? Had 
the dreary rhythm of the great heartless 
machine of which he was a part created 
this monotonous madness of habit, this 
“one idea” of ledgers? Does the city 
impose this, too, a heavier penalty, upon 
the innocent, commonplace natures she 
swallows up; not satisfied with making 
a slave, does she kill the love of liberty? 
Or shall we remark comfortably on the 
wholesome effects of a life of modesty, 
and praise the Providence that has dulled 
the sting of toil? The historian of Mr. 
Banks, even if he were wise enough to 
answer these questions, would not dare 
to do so, and be finally reproached with 
drawing a moral. 
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RHODE ISLAND AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


By John C. Wyman. 


HEN the project 
for the World’s 
Columbian Ex- 
position was 
first suggested, 
in 1892, it is 
probable that 
its most en- 
thusiastic and 
imaginative 
advocate had 

but a faint conception of the magnificent 
proportions that Exposition would assume 
in its development. But an interest in 
the plan was expressed in Rhode Island 
from the first moment of its inception, 
and it was at once evident that the citi- 
zens of that state intended to contribute 
their efforts to its success. When Con- 
gress was called upon to decide where the 
Fair should be located, the Rhode Island 
representatives voted in favor of Chicago, 
and their vote was unanimously approved 
as the advantages of the situation be- 
came apparent and the unparalleled liber- 
ality of that city was shown in furnishing 
the necessary funds for conducting and 
completing the great enterprise. 

The first appropriation made by the 
Rhode Island Legislature for securing the 
proper representation of the State at the 
Fair was only $10,000; but this was sub- 
sequently increased to $25,000, and later, 
as the people began to realize the nature 
of the undertaking, $25,000 more was 
added. 

While these appropriations seem small 
in comparison with the immense sums 
devoted by larger states to the work, they 
proved adequate for the needs of the 
litle Commonwealth. An act of the 
Legislature in Aug., 1891, authorized 
Gov. Ladd to appoint a Board of Com- 
missioners, to consist of eight persons, — 
a number large enough to insure a_ suffi- 
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cient amount of brains in the manage- 
ment of the interests of Rhode Island at 
the Fair. ‘The members of the National 
Board of Commissioners were also made 
members of the State Board, which was 
not done in most of the other states. 
This united board elected from outside 
their number an Executive Commissioner, 
whose duty it was to secure as many ex- 
hibits as possible from the various indus- 
tries of the state. 

Plans for a state building were sub- 
mitted to the board; and one presented 
by Stone, Carpenter & Wilson was se- 
lected. No attempt was made to put up 
a house which should attract attention or 
admiration on account of its size or mag- 
nificence, but it was deemed desirable to 
erect one which would furnish a comfort- 
able resting place for citizens of the state 
who should visit the Fair. Certain archi- 
tectural features were introduced into the 
building with the intention of represent- 
ing, or rather suggesting, some historic 
and characteristic structures in Rhode 
Island. ‘The front of the building repre- 
sented a section of the old Stone Mill at 
Newport, whose origin is involved in 
such obscurity that it has been ques- 
tioned whether it were erected by the 
Norsemen as a round tower of defence, 
or built by the hands of English colonists 
for simple industrial purposes. The two 
sides of the house were finished with 
columns, which, although not an exact 
reproduction, were shaped to suggest 
the Ionic columns which support the 
pediments at both ends of the Butler 
Arcade in Providence. ‘This is an old 
and curious stone building intended and 
still used in that city for the accommo- 
dation of small mercantile shops. 

The architecture of the Arcade, erected 
in 1828, is a distinct reminiscence of the 
Greek temple, as is also Manning Hall, 
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RHODE ISLAND STATE BUILDING, 


one of the buildings of Brown University. 
This style was once the fashion in Rhode 
Island ; there are to be found in many 
parts of the state old wooden village 
houses, finished in front with a narrow 
veranda and a row of tall columns sup- 
porting a lintel or pediment at the top 
of the second story. ‘These houses are 
generally painted white, to imitate the 
marble of which they ought to have been 
made; so that the state building sug- 
gested them very fairly in both color and 
form. The round facade was introduced 
in such a manner that it did not make 
an unpleasing variation from the type ; 
and the blended architectural features of 
the building served to waken historic 
memories in the minds of those Rhode- 
Islanders who sought their state home in 
the White City. 

A large reception-room in the lower 
part of the house extended quite through 
the building, so that the doors at both 
ends could stand open in hot summer 
days and let the breeze from the lake 
blow fresh and cool upon the weary trav- 
ellers who thronged the room. Here 
was a large marble mantelpiece taken 
from the house in which the conspiracy 


BY PERMISSION OF C. D. ARNOLD, 


originated to destroy the ‘“ Gaspee.” 
Brown University loaned some portraits 
of Rhode Island worthies, which were 
hung on the walls. ‘The first governor 
of the state, William Coddington, looked 
out from his frame upon the last living 
representative of his dignity when the 
governor of the Exposition year came 
in person to that presence chamber ; 
and Oliver Hazard Perry’s portrait re- 
called his naval triumphs on Lake Erie. 
Here also were the portraits of Esek 
Hopkins, the first commodore of the 
American navy; and of Col. William 
Barton, who captured Gen. Prescott. 
The portrait of Gen. Burnside was sent, 
but could not be hung on account of its 
size; but those of James Manning, first 
president of Brown University, and of 
Ex-Gov. Henry Lippitt occupied promi- 
nent places; and the likeness of Gen. 
Nathaniel Greene completed the group 
of Revolutionary heroes. 

On one side of the reception-room was 
a parlor for ladies, comfortably furnished 
with lounges and easy-chairs. On the 
other side was the Executive Commis- 
sioner’s Office. - The building was not 
used at all for exhibits. It was simply a 
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place where the people of the state could 
write and receive letters, read home 
newspapers, and meet their friends. 

The state itself made only two exhibits, 
—one showing its school system, the other 
furnishing a very complete illustration of 
its menhaden and shellfishing industry. 

The educational exhibit was given a 
very accessible and conspicuous place, 
seventy feet in length, in the south gal- 
lery of the Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts Building, having the Massachusetts 
exhibit of the same nature at one end, 
and that of the Jewish training school of 
Chicago at the other. At the western 
end were exhibits of the work in the 
Rhode Island State Reform School at 
Sockanosset, comprising forgings in iron 
and steel and carvings in wood, all showing 
great proficiency on the part of the boys. 
it was impossible, in looking at this 
exhibit, not to be impressed by the great 
value of an institution where unfortunate 
boys are not only protected ag inst temp- 
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Industrial School at Newport were also 
shown ; and bound volumes of work done 
by pupils in the public schools were 
offered for inspection, while the walls of 
the space allotted to the exhibition were 
covered by drawings arranged in a graded 
manner, and by photographs of school 
buildings and schoolrooms in the cities 
and towns of the state. In these photo- 
graphs the schoolhouses in use fifty years 
age and those of the present time were 
shown in strong contrast. 

‘The school system which now obtains 
in Rhode Island was established in 1845. 
At that date there were 550 teachers in 
the state; the average length of the 
school year was four months and one 
day; the average attendance of pupils 
was 14,518; and the current expenses, 
$53,741.23. In 1892 there were 1,432 
teachers ; the average length of the school 
year was nine months and eight days; 
the average attendance, 37,101 ; and the 
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A PART OF THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 


tation by a wholesome restraint, but are 
taught trades, thus greatly increasing the 
chance of their finally becoming worthy 
and useful citizens. 

Specimens of wood carving from the 
Friends’ Schoo! in Providence and the 


number of schools in 1845 was 428; in 
1892 it was 1,117; and the amount paid 
to teachers has grown from $48,375.76 
to $639,483.90. ‘These figures indicate 


a very rapid growth in population, and 
development of a wise 


an increasing 
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liberality on the part of the intelligent citi- 
zens of the state, who have evinced their 
determination to provide every child in 
the state with opportunity for an educa- 
tion. 

The public school system includes un- 
graded as well as graded schools, and in 
the latter, which ‘is becoming the prevail- 
ing class, are kindergarten, primary, 
grammar, high and normal schools. Ex- 
ceptional demands are met by the Agri- 
cultural College, by a boarding school for 
the deaf, by a school which is also a 
home for dependent children, and by re- 
form schools for both boys and girls. 

While the exhibit was small as com- 
pared with some of those made by larger 
states, it was thoroughly representative. 

Brown University contributed models 
in wood of Wilson Hall and the Ladd 
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by the state itself. But the deep bay that 
nearly cuts the Providence Plantations 
into two parts, and which surrounds the 
beautiful island, whose name has been ap- 
propriated by the whole Commonwealth, 
has furnished an important industry to 
many Rhode Island men and women, 
one which has. strongly marked their 
life and differentiated it from that of the 
workers who weave and spin within the 
“closely narrowing walls” of factories. 
The murmur of the waves, not the hum 
of revolving wheels, is in the ears of these 
fishermen; their women listen to the 
sound of the wind, and the hours of their 
day are apportioned for them by the ris- 
ing and falling tides of ocean, not by the 
clanging of the factory bell. 

The Rhode Island exhibit illustrated 
very graphically three of its most impor- 


THE RHODE ISLAND FISHERIES EXHIBIT. 


Observatory, specimens of work in wood 
and iron done in its department for man- 
ual training, a great number of miner- 
alogical specimens, a large case of birds, 
selected from the University Museum, and 
a printed chart showing its course of 
study. 

Outsiders are so accustomed to look 
upon Rhode Island asa state given up to 
manufactures, and to suppose that all its 
inhabitants are either owners of mills or 
toilers over looms and spinning frames, 
that it was probably a surprise to many 
that an extensive fisheries exhibit should 
be the second of the two exhibits made 


tant fishery industries, namely, the men- 
haden fishery, the deep-water trap fishery, 
and the scallop fishery. Full-sized speci- 
mens of menhaden were shown, preserved 
in alcohol, these being the object of the 
fishery. Full-sized boats, purse seine, and 
other apparatus used for the capture of 
the menhaden, were displayed. ‘The ad- 
vance made in recent times in some of 
the appliances used for the manipulation 
of the seine was illustrated by placing 
some of the old forms beside the new 
ones. Models were employed to repre- 
sent the fishing steamers, which could not 
be carried bodily to Jackson Park. One 
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THE GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S EXHIBIT IN THE CENTRE OF THE 
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of these models was constructed after the 
plan of the first steamer built for the 
menhaden fishery, which was the first 
steam vessel ever built in the United 
States exclusively for use in ‘commercial 
fishing. Another model represented one 
of the largest, swiftest and best equipped 
steamers that is now in use; and it made 
clearly manifest the advance that took 
place in a few years in building this class 
of vessels. 

The methods by which the fish are ac- 
tually caught and by which thcy are after- 
wards treated were fully illustrated in the 
exhibit. A model of a purse seine was 
placed in the position it would naturaily 
occupy when first set in the water, and 
models of boats were attached to this in 
their appropriate locations, such as they 
would occupy when pursing up the net. 

A series of large photographs supple- 
mented this exposition. One _ photo- 
graph pictured a steamer as it left the 
harbor, several others represented differ- 
ent stages of work in setting and pursing 


a seine around a doomed school of men- 
haden, and another still gave a view of 
the process of transferring the finny catch 
from the net to the hold of a steamer, 
which process is technically known as 
“bailing in.” Still other photographs 
showed the way the fish are transferred 
by an elevator from the steamer, and 
started on their way to the vats in the 
factory on the shore. Here even fish 
must follow the trend of destiny in Rhode 
Island and become a factory product ! 
The photographer kindly continued his 
aid to.the exhibitors, and showed how 
the fish are carried along in a “ fish con- 
veyor,” and being, it is to be hoped, 
quite dead by this time, are dropped into 
the boiling vats; and also he let us see 
how the preparation for final use is con- 
tinued, until at last the oil is gathered in 
the tanks and the refuse matter is spread 
for drying on the great yards adjoin- 
ing the factories. ‘There were specimens 
of the products at the Fair, to supplement 
the story fold by the boats, the nets, and 
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the photographs, namely, various kinds 
of crude and refined oil, and samples of 
crude, acidulated and ground fish scrap 
or fertilizer. 

The scallop fishery was represented in 
a manner similar to that showing the 
menhaden industry, but lacked the picto- 
rial iilustration. Samples of young and 
of mature scallops were preserved in 
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developed along the coast and in the 
open air of the state of the Union most 
devoted to the mechanical arts. 
Prominent among the objects displayed 
in this exhibit was the boat “ Rescue,” 
which belongs to Ida Lewis, that Rhode 
Island girl who, it will be remembered, 
has saved sixteen persons who were in 
danger of drowning in Narragansett Bay. 


A PORTION OF THE AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY'S EXHIBIT. 


alcohol. A prominent feature in the ex- 
hibit was a catboat of full size, with her 
sails set, as if she were embarked on her 
fishing trip. Dredges of old and new 
types and of different kinds, according to 
the nature of the bottom on which they 
were to be used, offered the opportunity 
to observe the improvements made in re- 
cent years in the apparatus designed to 
facilitate the exploration of the deep. A 
model of a floating trap was shown in a 
large case. ‘This net can be used in 
deep water, at some distance from the 
shore, and can be employed in many 
places where it is not possible to secure 
the finny prey by means of the nets used 
before this invention. 

Lobster pots, eel pots, various imple- 
ments and paintings of the fish, were also 
embraced in this exhibit of her maritime 
industry which the little state sent to the 
White City by the inland ocean. It car- 
ried a whiff of the salt sea with it, and 
told of a hardy and vigorous manhood 


Her first rescue was of two soldiers, who 
fell into the water through the ice outside 
of Newport. She has received various 
medals for this and similar acts of cour- 
age. 

The whole fisheries exhibit was pre- 
pared by Mr. H. H. Rice of East Green- 
wich, and Capt. Daniel T. Church of 
Tiverton. ‘These towns are the principal 
seats of the fishing industry. 

Women took a creditable part in the 
state exhibition, and five medals were 
awarded among their various exhibits for 
leather work, needlework, the decoration 
of china, and the colonial exhibit col- 
lected by Mrs. William Grosvenor. 

This latter exhibit contained many ar- 
ticles of great historic value.. Here was 
a copy of Roger Williams’s book, “ ‘The 
Bloody Tenant,” printed in 1644; a 
letter from Roger Williams written to 
John Winthrop in 1651, and the compass 
by which the great founder of religious 
liberty in Rhode Island directed his 
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pathless way through her valleys and over 
her hills. ‘There were several Washing- 
ton relics, none perhaps more interesting 
than the iron candlestick belonging to 
the Rev. David Avery, chaplain, who 
shared the General’s camp, and of which 
tradition says that it held the candles 
which furnished light to Washington him- 
self when he wished to write after day- 
light was gone. Lafayette’s sword was 
shown, he having given it at Newport, in 
1780, to Gen. Daniel Lyman. Candle- 
sticks and tray and snuffers once belong- 
ing to Nathaniel Greene, pitchers and 
spoons and portraits, letters, Rocham- 
beau’s gold watch, and other articles re- 
called to mind the men and women of 
the herioc days of the Revolution. Sev- 
eral relics were shown of persons who 
took part in the famous burning of the 
British ship “ Gaspee’’ in 1772. Simeon 
Potter, whose silver porringer was shown, 
was a hardy privateer, who not only as- 
sisted in that wild performance, but took 
part in the defence of Bristol three years 
later. 

The Hon. John Brown, of Providence, 
left behind him not only a reputation 
for valor in those days—he was the 
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tained the first President of the United 
States. 

Among the relics was one which sug: 
gested thoughts of an industrial evolution 
which has perhaps affected human life 
and happiness in Rhode Island as vitally 
as the War of Independence. It was a 
bit of calico such as was first imported 
into the young Republic about the year 
1790, under the name of India cotton, 
and which then cost the purchaser one 
dollar a yard. Alas for the pretty maids 
of Rhode Island, who in that day wished 
many changes in their summer wardrobe ! 
The busy fingers of their daughters in 
the first half of the coming century were 
destined to weave for themselves the 
thin, cool fabrics for which the mothers 
had sighed in vain. 

Several women held important places 
in the various committees and working 
boards connected with the congresses 
and different departments of the intellec- 
tual part of the great Exposition. ‘The 
poem composed for the Rhode Island 
day exercises was written by a woman, 
Miss Caroline Hazard, and it was found, 
by examining the collection of books 
written by Rhode Island women, that the 
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leader of the attack upon the “ Gaspee”’ 
— but certain silver articles which were 
included in this colonial exhibit, such as 
a loving cup made in London in 1728, 
and used in Providence sixty-one years 
later when Mr. and Mrs. Brown enter- 


little Commonwealth has had a good 
many authors among its daughters. A 
Rhode Island Woman’s Directory, com- 
piled by Miss Charlotte F. Dailey, gave a 
list of eighty-eight women, natives or 
residents of the state, under the heading 
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of “literary women.” Four women sent 
musical compositions to the Fair; three 
showed inventions of their own in the 
Patent Room, and in the educational 
department Miss Stillman exhibited an 
herbarium made up of the flora of Rhode 
Island. 

In all estimates of the part taken by 
women in producing the exhibits made 
by the state of Rhode Island at the 
Fair, it must be remembered that very 
little of their work was shown as 
“women’s work,” or was in any way 
publicly credited to them as such. ‘The 
fact is, that a very large proportion not 
only of the wage earners but of the pro- 
ducers of Rhode Island are women, but 
their energy is absorbed in channels in 
which the individual worker is lost to 
sight. Each woman, as each man, in 
the vast industrial body becomes only a 
unit in the mass of productive humanity, 
but every unit is necessary, even every 
feminine one, to the production of those 
manufacturing exhibits which the firms 


that control the industrial 
forces of Rhode Island were 
enabled to make at the great 
Exposition. The cotton 
mills in the state alone em- 
ploy among their operatives 
22,802 women over fifteen 
years old, and 1,945 girls 
under fifteen years of age. 
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and extent of its industries, as manifested 
at the Fair, became a matter of wonder 
to visitors, and of pride to its own people. 
Probably no single American exhibit in 
the vast Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
Building attracted more attention or ad- 
miration than that made by the Gorham 
Silver Manufacturing Company. Great 
expense was incurred in preparing a suit- 
able place for the display. ‘The exhibit 
was located in the very centre of that 
great building, the largest ever erected by 
man. It was on Columbian Avenue, the 
main avenue running the entire length 
from north to south. Adjoining it were 
exhibits of a similar character from Eng- 
land, Germany and France. ‘The Gor- 
ham exhibit was made in a pavilion 
whose artistic arrangement elicited warm 
approval. At the entrance were three 
panels, on two of which were represented 
the workshop and salesroom of a London 
silversmith of the seventeenth century ; 
in the salesroom is seen the statue of 
St. Dunstan, the patron saint of silver- 
smiths. ‘The floor of the 
pavilion was laid with 
marble mosaic. ‘The 
space was divided into 
compartments. by high 
cases made of mahogany 
and glass. Here were 
shown samples of the 
company’s work in sil- 
ver, electroplate and cut- 
lery, leather goods, 


When the size of the state 
was considered, the variety 


EXHIBIT OF THE WOONSOCKET RUBBER COMPANY. 
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ecclesiastical work in va- 
rious metals, enamels, 
bronzes. Here was a 
silver statue of Colum- 
bus, worth $50,000, and 
here the beautiful Cen- 
tury Vase worth $25,000. 
One silver tea, dessert 
and dinner service was 
priced at $20,000. A 
Romanesque altar cross 
was $2,250; a single sil- 
ver tray, $2,000. ‘The 
value of the whole ex- 
hibit, exclusive of the 
pavilion, was $250,000. 
The consumption of sil- 
ver in manufacturing by 
this company is larger 
than that of any other 
house in the world. 

The manufacture of 
jewelry is a very impor- 
tant industry in Rhode 
Island. About fifty of 
the firms engaged in it 
made a united exhibit, 
which attracted a great 
deal of. attention, pre- 
senting as it did an al- 
most endless variety of 
pins, brooches, bracelets, chains and 
other ornamental objects. 

Turning from the cases of glittering 
silver and jewelry to look at what Rhode- 
Islanders do in those mechanical and 
manufacturing arts in which they are 
supposed especially to excel, the visitor 
to the Exposition may well have been in- 
terested in the exhibit made by the 
Nicholson File Company of Providence. 
Here were shown some of the most deli- 
cate tools that man can make or can use 
in his finest work, — files so small that it 
takes nearly a hundred dozen of them to 
weigh a pound ; files that have four hun- 
dred and twenty teeth to the inch, and 
diamond points on their surface made by 
cuts across the teeth numbering 1 37,000 
to the square inch. Other files in the 
exhibiting cases weigh ten pounds each, 
and some have only eight teeth to the 
inch. » ‘These represent the two extremes 
in the needs to meet which files are man- 
ufactured ; and between these are shown 


BR. B. & R. KNIGHT'S EXHIBIT. 


three thousand varieties of the tool, which 
differ somewhat from each other. It is 
bewildering to try to estimate the num- 
ber and nature of the industrial purposes 
which require that so many kinds of files 
should be made, and it is doubtful if there 
be any other tool which needs to be made 
with such infinite varety of adaptation. 
‘The card which the attendant furnished 
the visitor at the Nicholson exhibit not 
only stated that all the three thousand 
kinds of files shown there in the cases 
were made to fill actual orders and meet 
actual mechanical necessities, but also 
that the company was in daily receipt of 
orders for files differing from any placed 
in the cases, and desired for some special 
use. 

The Nicholson File Company repre- 
sents an investment of nearly a million 
dollars. It makes abouf three thousand 
files daily, which are sold all over this 
country and in Europe. It began its 
manufacturing only ten years ago. Before 
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that time all files were imported. Now 
very few files of foreign make are sold in 
the United States. 

Rhode Island’s largest incorporated 
manufacturing concern, the American 
Screw Company of Providence, was rep- 
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stage, and is much stronger than the 
ordinary cut screw. Four large screws 
were exhibited in a case, showing the 
form of the product at different stages of 
the development of the screw industry 
during the last fifty years, the cold-forged 
screw easily carrying off the 
honors by reason of its fine 
and symmetrical appearance. 

The exhibit in the Govern- 
ment Building was shown in 
cases in the Patent Office 
section. It consisted of 
nineteen models of screw 
machinery, from the oldest 
to the newest designs, loaned 
to the government by the 
American Screw Company. 
The first inventor of promi- 
nence in the production of 
automatic screw machinery 
was Gen. Thomas W. Har- 
vey, who devised a machine 
for shaving the heads of 
screw blanks. Gen. Harvey 
was followed by Cullen 
Whipple, Thomas J. Sloan, 
Charles B. Rogers and 
others, and examples of their 


MANVILLE COMPANY'S EXHIBIT. 


resentea by three separate exhibits, one 
in Machinery Hall, the second in Manu- 
factures Building, and the third in the 
Government Building. ‘The exhibit in 
Machinery Hall illustrated the new cold- 
forging process employed in the manu- 
facture of wood screws, drive screws, tire 
bolts, stove bolts, etc. Two machines 
were shown in operation, — the three-blow 
header and the threader, — these being 
the only machines needed in this process. 
The wire used by the company is drawn, 
with unusual accuracy, to the thousandth 
of an inch even for large-sized screws. 
The three-blow header tapers the shank, 
forms the head, forges the slot in the 
head, points the blank, and cuts it off. 
‘The blanks are then taken to the threader. 
Here they are poured into a hopper, in 
which an ingenious arrangement gradually 
places them in a row, heads up, in an in- 
clined runway leading between two dies, 
which shape the threads. 

The forged screw is not cut at any 


inventions were found in the 
exhibit. 

The exhibit in the Manufactures Build- 
ing was contained in two large cases, one 
of which contained a specimen of every 
kind of screw made by the company’s 
cutting process, and the other contained 
specimens of the cold-forged product. 
The screws were fastened on a_back- 
ground of black velvet, in pleasing de- 
signs, showing exquisite taste and re- 
markable ingenuity in those who had this 
part of the work in charge. Samples of 
fluted tire bolts were distributed by the 
company, including cold-forged screws 
distorted to show the quality of the metal. 
Facilities were further provided to show 
by practical demonstration how the drive 
screws and fluted tire bolts operate in 
wood. 

This company carries in stock nearly 
eight thousand sizes and varieties of 
wood, machine, dowel, coach, side knob, 
lock, cap and other screws, tire, stove, 
sink and sleigh shoe bolts, rivets, wire 
nails, nuts, washers, etc. It has been in 
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uninterrupted business since its incorpo- 
ration in 1838. In addition to its Provi- 
dence plant it has factories in Leeds, 
England, and Hamilton, Canada. 

Beaman & Smith, of Providence, made 
an exhibit of milling, boring and drilling 
machines, of new designs, in weight 
from six to eight thousand pounds. They 
received three awards. 

Few visitors in Machinery Hall could 
fail to receive some marked impressions 
when passing the exhibit of the Brown & 
Sharpe Manufacturing Company of Provi- 
dence, makers of machines for working 
iron and steel, and of small tools for 
machinists’ use, and the exhibit of their 
associates, Darling, Brown & Sharpe, 
manufacturers of tools for accurate meas- 
urement. Neatness and order were writ- 
ten all over these exhibits, as they are over 
the shops of these companies. ‘The effi- 
ciency of some of the small tools may be 
illustrated by the record of some of the 
gear cutters, which have cut more than a 
mile and a quarter of solid cast-iron in 
finishing motor gears for use on electric 
cars. All the principal articles and tools 
exhibited were designed 
by the managers of the 
company, or their asso- 
ciates in the works. A 
conspicuous example of 
this originality was the 
very milling machine 
which was patented in 
1865 by Mr. Joseph R. 
Brown; ‘fa machine 
which,” says the Amert- 
can Machinist, ** has 
done more for the intro- 
duction and demand for 
American machinery in 
Europe than any other 
machine.” 

‘To know whether their 
work is really accurate 
or not, exact measuring 
machines are required, 
and so the company in- 
vented and developed the measuring ma- 
chines by which variations in size may 
be ascertained, although they are as 
slight as one one hundred thousandth of 
an inch. The lines onthe scales of these 
measuring instruments can barely be dis- 
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tinguished by the eye unaided; to see 
them distinctly a microscope is used. 

The foundry is a most cheerful place, 
comfortably heated, with wash-rooms and 
small bath-rooms for the men. ‘The 
methods are “the American methods.” 
Labor is made as efficient as possible, 
and many of the men are extremely skil- 
ful. About a thousand men are ordi- 
narily employed. 

The Rhode Island Locomotive Works, 
which produces about one hundred and 
fifty locomotives annually and employs 
one thousand men, was represented at 
the Fair by three locomotives. One of 
these was a ten-wheeled compound loco- 
motive designed for heavy and fast pas- 
senger service, which had a tank capacity 
of four thousand gallons. ‘The tender 
and engine together weigh two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand pounds. 
A second one with eight wheels had the 
same tank capacity, driving wheels 
seventy-eight inches in diameter, and a 
weight of two hundred thousand pounds. 
The third was a compound consolidation 
locomotive for heavy freight service. 


HOUSEHOLD SEWING MACHINE COMPANY'S EXHIBIT. 


The Perkins Horseshoe Company is 
essentially a Rhode Island institution, 
dating its origin back to 1857, at which 
time its present general manager, Charles 
H. Perkins, invented his first crude ma- 
chine, working it himself and carrying his 
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product to the shops, and fitting the shoes 
with his own hands to the horses’ feet. 
The popular prejudice against anything 
which was to supersede hand labor was 
severely felt in this enterprise ; but great 
inventive genius was brought into service, 
signal improvements were made, and 
from its humble beginning this company’s 


IN THE RHODE ISLAND STATE BUILDING, 


manufacture has now become one of the 
most important of Rhode Island indus- 
tries. ‘The company’s exhibit received 
the highest official commendation be- 
stowed in this class. 

The manufactory covers about ten acres 
of land. It contains the finest horseshoe 
plant in the world, and has a productive 
capacity of sixty-five tons of.finished horse 
and mule shoes per day. ‘These are made 
in two hundred different patterns and 
sizes, weighing from six ounces to four 
pounds. 

The Woonsocket Rubber Company’s 
exhibit was the most important and most 
attractive rubber display in the Leather 
Building. It occupied a large pavilion, 


in which a variety of tropical plants were 
placed, one of them a rubber-tree nearly 
ten feet high. Native weapons and house 
ornaments from the Para district of 
Northern Brazil were hung about the 
walls and columns of the pavilion. Im- 
plements used by the rubber sap gath- 
erer were shown, and the processes by 
which the sap is converted into the 
perfect shoe were so fully illustrated 
that the whole exhibit constituted a 
series of object lessons in the rubber 
manufacture. 

One could hardly realize without see- 
ing them how many kinds of shoes are 
made by this company from rubber. 
They showed specimens of all, from the 
tiny toy boots given away as souvenirs, to 
body boots designed for men, the rubber 
of which extends to the armpits. ‘The 
company makes daily about nine thou- 
sand pairs of boots and thirty thousand 
pairs of shoes. 

The Narragansett Machine Company 
had a noteworthy exhibit in the depart- 
ment of the Anthropological Building 
which was devoted to hygiene and sanita- 
tion, where games and gymnastic appara- 
tus were included in the objects shown. 
The gymnastic apparatus furnished by 
this company was the only exhibit of that 
character which merited special atten- 
tion. It included a great number of 
pulley weights, a new combination back- 


_ board rowing seat, a cabinet chest weight, 


and specimens of all the principal ma- 
chines used in gymnasiums. 

The National and Providence Worsted 
Mills were started as a private business 
by Charles Fletcher in 1875, with a 
yearly output of four hundred thousand 
dollars. ‘The present company was incor- 
porated in 1883, and in 1893 its annual 
output had increased to three and a quar- 
ter millions, and it has a working capital 
of three millions. ‘These mills have an 
annual production of one and one quar- 
ter million pounds of worsted yarns, and 
of worsted suitings, cloakings and over- 
coatings to the value of two million dol- 
lars. ‘The superior quality and the excel- 
lence in design and finish of the goods 
exhibited at the Fair are attested by the 
medal awarded for the worsted yarns and 
worsted suitings. 
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No one who saw the wonderful ma- 
chinery employed by the American Card 
Clothing Company can ever forget the 
impression. Observing the precision of 
movement in the card clothing machine, 
it seems impossible not to feel that every 
motion is prompted and directed by a 
conscious intelligence residing in the 
framework. A crowd of people was con- 
stantly watching these machines. 

The magnitude of the cetton manu- 
facturing industry in Rhode Island is 
almost incredible. ‘The character of the 
hills and valleys precludes the possibility 
of large streams, and yet this little state, 
with its tiny elevations and depressions, 
is the second in the Union in its spin- 
ning and weaving capacity. ‘The manu- 
facturers of cotton cloth in England 
buy their yarn and merely weave the 
fabric ; those who produce the yarn are 
called cotton spinners, and are seldom 
engaged in the final processes of manu- 
facture. In the American system all the 
processes are generally united in each 
establishment. 

Prominent among the exhibits of 
cotton textiles was that made by Messrs. 
B. B. & R. Knight. This great firm 
operates and controls twenty-one mills, 
which together contain over four hundred 
thousand spindles, with all the necessary 
preparatory and finishing machinery, and 
nearly eleven thousand looms varying 
from thirty to a hundred and two inches 
in width. ‘Twenty-two tons of goods can 
be treated daily in their bleachery, which 
is situated in Pontiac, and this amount 
represents about sixty per cent of the 
production of their mills. About fifty- 
three thousand bales of cotton are 
annually required for consumption in 
their factories. ‘Their products include 
sheetings, shirtings, print cloths, twilled 
goods and cambrics. Connected with 
their mills are seventeen hundred tene- 
ment houses, which are occupied by their 
employees. The number of employees 
is between seven and eight thousand ; 
and it is probable that a population of 
from forty to fifty thousand people are 
directly interested in the operation of the 
mills belonging to the firm. 

The Ponemah Mills, though situated 
in Connecticut, are largely owned by 
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Rhode-Islanders, who placed their exbib- 
its among those of their own state. ‘They 
have an annual product of twenty-one 
millions of yards of cotton fabrics, woven 
on twenty-seven hundred looms. ‘They 
sent to the Fair specimens of their ordi- 
nary manufacture, which is of a very fine 
class of goods, such as Victoria lawns, 
printed Indian dimity, and India linens. 
‘The company accommodates its opera- 
tives on the village system, supplies their 
tenements with pure water, and looks 
after their welfare. 

The Manville Company made an ex- 
hibit of cotton fabrics surprising in its 
variety and quality. ‘This company oper- 
ates eighty-thousand spindles an: twenty- 
four hundred looms. It makes brocaded 
ginghams of a beautiful class. It makes 
also three hundred varieties of white 
cotton goods, and piece-dyed, yarn-dyed 
and printed fabrics. It gives employ- 
ment to about twelve hundred persons. 

A remarkable exhibit of cotton textiles 
was made by the Goddard Brothers. 
The mills belonging to this family of man- 
ufacturers are located in Lonsdale, Ash- 
ton and Berkeley, villages which are 
strung along the valley of that busiest of 
little streams, the Blackstone River, at a 
distance of eight to twelve miles from its 
mouth at Providence. ‘These villages are 
very clean; the houses are mostly built 
of brick, and in their structure and pres- 
ent condition show evidence of the care 
taken by the firm to provide comfortable 
and pleasant tenements for the operatives 
in their mills. 

The Goddard Brothers represent the 
Lonsdale Company and its offshoot, the 
Berkeley Company. 

The Lonsdale Company began its 
manufacturing career in 1832, in a three- 
story mill containing 4,700 spindles. 
Eighteen years later it operated four mills 
with 24,120 spindles and 582 looms. 
In 1862 it began to make the Lonsdale 
cambrics from comparatively fine yarns, 
and it imitated a French fabric. For 
this purpose it ventured on the use of 
twenty looms, and now employs four- 
teen hundred. In 1870 the prosperity 
of the company and the demand for its 
goods were such that, having already 
transcended the limits of the old Lonsdale 
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village, it was operating six mills in va- 
rious sites, and using 114,380 spindles 
and 2,267 looms. ‘Iwo years afterwards 
the increased demand for fine cotton 
fabrics, and the ambition to supply con- 
sumers with such lawns, nainsooks and 
superfine cambrics as had hitherto been 
obtained by importation, led the members 
of the Lonsdale Company to form the 
Berkeley Company, which, beginning 
with the operation of 29,792 spindles 
and 450 looms, has now, in 1894, a little 
more than doubled the number of the 
latter machine, and little less than doubled 
its use of spindles; while in this same 
year its parent company operates over a 
hundred and eighty thousand spindles, 
and nearly four thousand looms. 

There were other cotton and woollen 
exhibits from the state. Woollen from 
the Harris Woollen Mills of Woonsocket, 
the Peacedale Mills of Peacedale, and the 
Wanskuck Mills; cotton from the Slater 
Cotton Company, the Slater Company and 
the Valley Falls Company. Some idea of 
the magnitude of these two industries may 
be suggested by astatement of the amount 
of capital invested, and the number of 
employees engaged in them : — 


AFTER SORROI!. 


Capital in cotton manufac- 


turing, $38,798,165 
Production annually, $27,310,496 
Raw material used, $12,607,201 
Employees, 24,832 
Wages, $8,131,142 
Spindles, 1,924,486 
Looms, 43,106 
Capital employed in woollen 

manufacturing, $26,233,611 
Production annually, $36,073,285 
Raw material used, $20,929,205 
Employees, 19,471 
Wages, $7,117,123 
Spindles, 356,151 
Looms, 61,608 


There are about fifteen million cotton 
spindles in the United States, and it will 
be seen that this little state has about one 
seventh of them. It is estimated that of 
our cotton crop, about three million bales 
are consumed in this country ; and Rhode 
Island uses about one tenth of this. 
While she has received the sobriquet of 
“ Little Rhody,’ it must be admitted that, 
measured by the extent and variety of 
her manufactures, she richly deserves to 
be ranked with the largest states in the 
Union. 


AFTER SORROW. 


By Virna Woods. 


WOKE one morning after troubled dreams, 
| And saw the sunlight shining in my room ; 
The fragrance of the rose-vines all abloom 
Swept through the open window ; joyous streams 
Murmured without, and lilting sound of birds 
Came from the eucalyptus ; far away, 
Like bells that chime the happy break of day, 
I heard the muffled music of the herds. 


It was the same old world, as warm and bright 
As yesterday ; a moment [ lay still, 
Feeling my heart beat and my pulses thrill 
At each old sound and sweet familiar sight. 
Then I arose and saw the tender skies 
(Walking the woodlands with a musing pace), 
And found the winds of summer on my face, 
And light of morning in my lifted eyes. 


| BERMUDA. 
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Haloed by a sky serene 


\ By Charles Knowles Bolton. 
{| Bending to a rim of blue ; 


Gleaming far on hill and vale, 
Land of lanes by steep and aale, 


Oldest jewel of the crown, 
Where the lily and the rose 
Bid the happy heart repose 


Fe 


OF: 
CEAN of the emerald’s hue,’ ' 
Girding fast the isles of green, , 


Islands white with walls and towers 


Cut in rock and grown to bowers ; 


"Neath the fortress looking down ; ~ 


But a song of peace to day 


agiand’s flag above the trees, 
nyland's ships across the bay, / 


oating on the tropic breeze. 
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GOVERNMENT 


BY COMMISSIONS. 


By Raymond /.. ridgman, 


which goes back to Gen. Butler’s 

greenback candidacy for the gov- 
ernorship of Massachusetts, there has 
been constant discussion in Massachu- 
setts, and more or less discussion else- 
where, of the expediency of state com- 
missions. ‘Government by boards and 
commissions”’ was sharply criticised by 
him and has been attacked frequently 
since his time. Reform has been repeat- 
edly urged. As late as 1891 the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature appointed a special 
recess committee to investigate and re- 
port upon the expediency of “changing, 
consolidating or abolishing the various 
state commissions”; and the criticism 
with which that generally adverse report 
was received in some quarters shows that 
there is strong opposition to the present 
prominence of boards and commissions 
in government. 

But every state in the Union has com- 
missions, or officers to do practically a 
commissioner’s work, and some states 
have many of them. In the national gov- 
ernment the same is true, and the ten- 
dency of the times, in the absence of any 
popular defence of commissions, still 
seems to be toward the addition of new 
ones, rather than toward a reduction of 
their number, even though there be a 
clamor against this class of public offi- 
cials. But that this clamor against com- 
missions is ill-founded and unwise seems 
easy to establish after a dispassionate 
observance of the facts upon which they 
have their being. 

The outcry against “government by 
commissions ’”’ goes with the demand for 
a strong executive. Some earnest and 
persuasive writers are in recent years 
urging with much force and persistence 
that the practice of government by com- 
missions must cease, that the executive 
council be abolished, and that the powers 
of the governor be greatly enlarged. It 
is made a matter of complaint that the 
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F OR a period of at least fifteen years, 


governor has little power, and many are 
the longings for more authority in the 
hands of the chief executive. Gov. 
William EK. Russell, of Massachusetts, in 
his first inaugural, said that the governor 
“has but little power and few duties, 
except social and perfunctory.” Gov. 
Butler, early in his administration, had 
a bill sent to the Judiciary Committee 
greatly increasing his powers, but it was 
never passed. ‘lhe Massachusetts De- 
mocracy has repeatedly demanded a strong 
executive, and it is supported in its 
position by some who are not allied with 
that party. 

Now the first fact to be noticed about 
this doctrine is that it is essentially un- 
democratic ; and it is a matter of aston- 
ishment that the party which asserts that 
it is closest to the people can have been 
so shortsighted as to have put this doc- 
trine into its platform. ‘The fact is 
doubtless to be explained by the tempo- 
rary occupancy of the governor’s chair 
by a popular Democrat, and the fact that 
what would strengthen him would appar- 
ently help the party in its play for a 
popular majority. But it is clear, upon a 
little reflection, that the most undemo- 
cratic thing a party can do, in the 
political development of the age, is to 
increase the power of the executive as 
against the powers of the Legislature, 
which is the representative of the people, 
whose combined intelligence and _ will 
are the governing force in the body 
politic. 

It should not be regarded as conclu- 
sive, taking Massachusetts as an example, 
that the Constitution sets forth in a cer- 
tain way the relation of the executive to 
the Legislature. ‘The agreement in the 
cabin of the “ Mayflower”’ puts civil gov- 
ernment on the basis of a compact,—a 
doctrine which we now know to be es- 
sentially an error. Another hoary but 
highly respectable error is that govern- 
ment rests upon the consent of the 
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governed. So it is reasonable to be 
cautious, and not to receive the doctrines 
of the Constitution as necessarily correct. 
The people in those‘Aimes were too much 
in the shadow of the strong executive 
governments in all parts of the world, 
and administration by democracy was not 
sufficiently aa established to permit the 
recognition of the truth which is unques- 
tionable at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that the highest human government 
is by the people themselves for the body 
politic as a living and growing organism. 

To take Massachusetts as an illustra- 
tion of the broad truth regarding the 
relation of the executive to the Legis- 
lature in all the states of the Union, 
it is clear that the founders of its 
Constitution were in the right line of 
political growth. ‘The Constitution shows 
that the executive department is inferior 
to the legislative, even in the minds of 
the founders. ‘The Constitution keeps 
distinct forever the executive, the judicial, 
and the legislative departments, “to the 
end that this may be a government of 
laws and not of men’’; but the very ex- 
pression proves that the department 
which is the origin of the laws is supreme 
over the departments for their interpre- 
tation and enforcement. In a democ- 
racy, government is the will of the 
political organism asserting itself for its 
own good, and*such government must be 
by the people and for the people. 
Hence the legislative department in a 
democracy is the strongest, and it will 
ever increase in power and prestige at 
the expense of the executive and of the 
judiciary. The growth of government 
in modern times has been by way of in- 
creasing the power of the people at the 
expense of their nominal rulers; and 
this is a right line of growth. In_bar- 
baric ages and, later, in semi-civilized 
times, it was inevitable that the executive 
should be the strong arm of the govern- 
ment. In Russia and in all despotic 
countries the executive has absorbed the 
legislative and the judicial functions, 
when it comes to the last resort, for the 
will of the executive is supreme. 

The governor in an American state is 
only an official to carry out the popular 
will. Being one and being human, it is 


not his responsibility to provide alone 
for the well-being of the state. He is 
not the special benefactor of his people, 
to whom they are to look for the origin 
of favoring laws, but they, in their intelli- 
gence and will, are the source of the 
laws which he is to execute. The execu- 
tive is their servant. He is the man 
whom they have commissioned for a 
fixed period to carry out their will. He 
is the commissioner in chief, to whom 
has been committed the enforcement of 
the will of the people, as that will is 
based upon their collective intelligence, 
and he is charged with the responsibility 
of seeing that the inferior officers who 
are accountable to him do their duty 
also in carrying out the popular will. 
This.is the extent of his function. Wide 
as it seems to be in a sense, yet, com- 
pared with the source of his authority, it 
is a narrow and limited sphere. By the 
traditions which attach to the governor- 
ship from former times, by the popular 
ideas regarding chief executive magis- 
trates, kings, emperors, czars, and des- 
pots of whatever name, by the prestige of 
being the personal representative of the 
will of the people in action, the governor 
seems superficially to be the most impor- 
tant feature of our government. But he 
is comparatively unimportant. It is im- 
perative that the will of the people be 
enforced, and as representative of that 
will the governor is for the time a most 
important man, but he is important only 
as an employee is important to do the 
will of his employer. The employer’s 
will must be executed, and the employer 
is the most important person in the case. 
If the employee be unfaithful or incom- 
petent, another must be obtained. 

The Constitution of Massachusetts, 
which confers upon the governur all the 
power he has, is singularly deficient in 
any definition of those powers. It says, 
“ there shal] be a supreme executive ma- 
gistrate,”’ and that the governor, with the 
council, shall “from time to time hold 
and keep a council for the ordering and 
directing the affairs of the Commonwealth, 
agreeably to the Constitution and the laws 
of the land.”’ The large proportion of,his 
powers is. comprehended in the words 
“executive magistrate ’’ and in the other 
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words quoted above from the Constitution. 
The Public Statutes add nothing of mo- 
ment to this definition of the governor’s 
duties. As they are partly defined in 
the Constitution and partly determined 
by traditional practice, he can call meet- 
ings of the council, call special sessions 
of the Legislature, and prorogue the Legis- 
lature. No act of the Legislature is a law 
until it is signed by the governor, or un- 
less he has had it before him for five days 
after enactment and before prorogation. 
He can veto any act of the Legislature, 
and can thus defeat any measure, unless 
two thirds of each branch, who are present 
and voting, pass it over the veto. He is 
commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. He alone has the power of par- 
doning offences. He cannot pardon un- 
less the pardon committee of the council 
recommends it; but after the committee 
has recommended it, he can pardon or 
not, at his discretion. Every official who 
holds a commission from the state is ap- 
pointed by the governor, with the advice 
and consent of the council. ‘These off- 
cials include all judges of the supreme, 
superior, district, municipal, and police 
courts, notaries public, trial justices, jus- 
tices of the peace, commissioners to qual- 
ify civil officers, trustees of all state insti- 
tutions, members of all state commissions 
and commissioners in other states to take 
depositions to be used in Massachusetts. 
Not a dollar can be paid from the state 
treasury unless upon a warrant approved 
by the governor ; and this gives the gov- 
ernor power to refuse to pay the salary of 
any state employee. Requisitions from 
governors of other states for criminals 
arrested in this state must have the 
approval in writing of the governor. He 
must make all such requisitions upon 
the governors of other states. Proclama- 
tions for the observance of certain days, 
such as Thanksgiving and Arbor days, 
are issued by the governor with the ad- 
vice and consent of the council. ‘The 
governor transmits to the Legislature mat- 
ters which require legislation which are 
received from state officials or from other 
sources, and also sends special messages 
to the Legislature upon matters for legis- 
lative action. ‘The governor and council 
are expected to visit all state institutions 
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to see how they are managed, as all their 
expenses must be approved by the gov- 
ernor; and officers of state institutions 
frequently come to the governor for ad- 
vice upon questions of management. But 
the governor is required by law to visit 
the state prison only. Action by the 
state treasurer with the money or securi- 
ties of the state must be approved by the 
governor and council. ‘The payment of 
money upon any appropriation can be 
prevented by the governor’s refusal to 
sign the warrant. ‘lhe governor has the 
entire charge of the district police force, 
without the consent of the council. He 
appoints its members without confirma- 
tion by the council, and can order them 
to go anywhere in the state he pleases in 
case of disturbance. Judicial officers 
cannot be removed without the consent 
of the Legislature ; but all commissioners 
can be removed by the governor with the 
consent of the council, though the insur- 
ance commissioner, the general superin- 
tendent of pristns, the warden of the state 
prison and the clerk of the railroad com- 
mission can be removed by the governor 
without the consent of the council. In 
certain cases, in the failure of militia or- 
ganizations to elect their officers, the 
governor, with the advice of the council, 
must appoint them. All orders of the ad- 
jutant general are issued by command of 
the governor as commandtr-in-chief. 

It is said on the good authority of a 
member of the Massachusetts executive 
department who has seen many govern- 
ors come and go, that half of the time 
of the governor, taking the  succes- 
sive administrations as they run, is 
occupied with hearing applications for 
office and in reading and answering let- 
ters relating to office. That is pertinent 
in determining how the time of the 
supreme executive magistrate is chiefly 
occupied. In considering the demand 
for a strong executive as against “ govern- 
ment by commissions,” the above are the 
powers of the governor which are to be 
borne in mind. 

But when we consider the section of 
the Constitution which creates the Legis- 
lature, then we see the vast difference be- 
tween the real source of power and the 
servant of the people. It says: “Full 
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power and authority are hereby given 
and granted to the said General Court, 
from time to time, to make, ordain and 
establish all manner of wholesome and 
reasonable orders, laws, statutes and ordi- 
nances, either with penalties or without, 
so as the same be not repugnant or 
contrary to this Constitution, as they shall 
judge to be for the good and welfare of 
this Commonwealth and for the govern- 
ment and ordering thereof, and of the 
subjects of the same and for the necessary 
support and defence of the government 
thereof. 

A study of the duties of the governor 
will show how completely they are of a 
secondary and inferior nature. Nothing 
need originate with him. He has no 
responsibility for the good of the body 
politic beyond the enforcement of the 
laws, except what rests with equal weight 
upon every other public-spirited citizen. 
It is for him to improve the administra- 
tion of the laws as far as they come 
within his sphere ; but it is as impossible 
for him to originate the laws as it is for 
him to unite in his person the intelligence 
of the entire people. It is the custom 
for the governor to make recommenda- 
tions in his inaugural address that certain 
measures be enacted; but the habitual, 
though not necessarily disrespectful dis- 
regard which the Legislature pays to them 
illustrates how perfunctory those recom- 
mendations are and how little they weigh 
with the representatives of the people. 

A further pertinent truth is that the 
governor has almost nothing to do with 
the administration of the laws, in the 
broad and vital sense. Ample machinery 
is provided for the enforcement of the 
laws without any action by the governor 
at all. In civil and criminal actions the 
persons aggrieved, or the officers of the 
Commonwealth, in the name of the Com- 
monwealth, proceed according to pre- 
scribed course to bring action against the 
offender against the property, reputation, 
liberty or life of another; and the entire 
procedure, from the initiatory step to the 
execution of the sentence of the court, is 
carried out without any action, or formal 
concurrence even, on the part of the 
supreme executive magistrate. Execu- 
tive officers, each in his proper sphere, 


carry out the civil and the criminal codes. 
Even in cases of capital crimes, no action 
is necessary by the governor to the com- 
plete execution of the sentence of justice. 
The term “ executive department”’ does 
not imply that the executive officers are 
all subordinate to the chief executive. 
There is no weakness of administration 
because constables, police and _ sheriffs 
do not take orders directly from the 
governor. If they did, there would be 
an autocracy in an appreciable degree 
where now there is not. 

A pertinent fact in this connection is 
that there is no complaint that the laws 
of the Commonwealth are not vigorously 
and impartially enforced. In the nature 
of the case it is inevitable that some laws 
are obsolete or obsolescent; but it can- 
not be otherwise in the natural growth of 
a state, just as the lower limbs of forest 
trees die as the thrifty top rises higher in 
air and grows through the medium of the 
foliage of the newer and higher limbs. 
But these obsolete laws are lopped off at 
every Occasional pruning when the entire 
code of the Commonwealth is revised, as 
it was when the General Statutes were 
enacted in 1859 and the Public Statutes 
in 1882. Asa broad truth, Massachusetts 
law is well enforced, and of many other 
states the same generalization is also true. 
The laws are held in general and sincere 
respect, and the fact that a certain regu- 
lation is on the statute book is prima 
facie evidence that it is observed in the 
daily living of the people. 

The real executive of our law-and- 
order-loving states is strong. No well- 
grounded demand exists for a stronger. 
If it were impossible for the people who 
make the laws to procure their enforce- 
ment, if there were any failure to secure 
justice which could be remedied by the 
interference of a stronger executive arm 
in behalf of the people, then there would 
be reason in agitating for more power for 
the executive. But the conditions are 
not such that any greater liberty or more 
numerous privileges would be secured to 
the people by having more power lodged 
with the governor. If any advancement 
in popular liberty or privilege is to be 
made, it is to be accomplished through 
the Legislature, which is the representa- 
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tive of the people. If the enactment of 
a law is secured which is a real step in 
advance, there is little trouble about its 
enforcement, as has been the case in 
Massachusetts with the civil-service law, 
the state board of arbitration and concil- 
iation, the employers’ liability law, and 
so On. 

No better illustration of the inferior 
character of the supreme executive mag- 
istracy, compared with the almost omnip- 
otent Legislature, is to be found than in 
the administration of Gov. Butler. Never 
did governor so endeavor to magnify his 
office. He was first of all governors of 
- modern years to insist upon the title of 
“supreme executive magistrate.” He 
sought to assert all his prerogatives and 
to induce the legislators to add to them. 
He probably owed his election to the 
willingness of some voters to see what a 
strong executive would do, with the idea 
that things would have a needed shaking 
up if he were elected. But in spite of 
his bitter complaints that he could do 
little under the laws, in spite of his effort 
to have the Legislature enlarge his powers, 
and in spite of his noisy demonstration 
in the Tewksbury investigation, he could 
not persuade a majority of the people 
that the executive should have more 
power, nor that the state institutions were 
in the need of closer supervision on the 
part of the executive. He said much 
against government by commissions, and 
did what he could to enlarge the powers 
of the executive ; but beyond the change 
of administration at the Tewksbury alms- 
house, he actually accomplished little, and 
the statute books from that day to this 
owe little of political consequence to the 
service of this apostle of the doctrine of a 
strong executive magistrate. 

No, the governor is the commissioner 
in chief of the many persons who are 
commissioned by the sovereign people to 
carry out their will. He is not to be 
looked up to as the vicegerent of God, 
nor to be regarded as the subject of the 
expression that “ the powers that be are 
ordained of God.” He is even now re- 
garded with more consideration than 
properly attaches to his person or to his 
office, because of the nearness of our 
times to the days of a real king over our 
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people, and because of the existence of 
an autocratic executive over many mil- 
lions of people to-day. In the develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth, the impor- 
tance and prestige of the governor will 
rightfully decrease, and the recognition of 
the people as the source of the will which 
must be executed in the laws will be 
more distinct and general. 

We now pass on to consider the posi- 
tive side of the case for boards and com- 
missions. We have seen that when the 
people want certain things done to carry 
on the machinery of the government and 
to observe certain formalities, the person 
to observe them in the name of the 
people is the head of the executive de- 
partment. But they have given him only 
a small range of powers. His duties are 
very few, compared with the many inter- 
ests of the body politic which must be 
looked after by the representatives of the 
people. Other great interests have been 
intrusted by the people, represented in 
the Legislature, to other hands. These 
other hands are the commissions of the 
state, boards of men or single officers 
charged with the duty of looking out for 
the public weal against the encroach- 
ments of corporate power and the fraudu- 
lent operations of unprincipled men. 

The duties which these commissioners 
discharge were never the duties of the 
governor. As the Commonwealth has 
grown, as the sphere of action by the 
popular will has enlarged, as the intelli- 
gence and will of the people have come 
closer home to the lives of a_ larger 
number of people, these commissions 
have been established by the Legislature 
to administer certain offices of trust, 
supervision and progress. ‘These com- 
missioners are really responsible to the 
Legislature. ‘Their annual reports are 
made to the Legislature, and upon their 
statements of the needs of the people in 
the spheres which their departments 
severally include, the Legislature extends 
further the force of the popular will and 
provides the wherewithal, both money 
and machinery, for making the will 
effective. 

Criticism is heard of the “ government 
by commissions ’’ because of the growing 
number of commissions. It is true that 
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they are a modern feature of political 
development, and are opposed to the 
popular theory that we are governed too 
much. But thattheory is not rational and 
will not -bear a careful examination. 
Still, whether rational or not, it is set at 
natght utterly by the progress of the 
times; for our government is constantly 
extending its sphere of action into the 
lives of the people. Commissions are a 
necessity in a democratic government, 
just as committees are a necessity in the 
Legislature. Neither commissions nor 
committees exist because some one or 
some few controlling persons have a 
theory that they would be a good thing ; 
they are the answer to the needs of the 
times as truly as warm clothing is the 
reply to the needs of winter. Legislative 
business can be done better by having a 
few members examine a petition and 
report upon it, than by having the entire 
body, as a committee of the whole, hear 
and act upon each case. If the latter 
were the practice, the year would not be 
long enough for disposal of the urgent 
cases. Committees hence became a 
necessity, and they have grown in number 
with the times. It is extremely interest- 
ing to see how legislative committees 
have increased in comparatively modern 


‘times, proving the rapid extension of 


governmental action into the lives of the 
people and furnishing an_ illuminating 
parallel to the growth of commissions. 

In 1807 began the publication of the 
legislative manual, though for two years 
before that one had been published for 
the House of Representatives only. At 
that time the system of town representa- 
tion in the lower branch prevailed, and 
the membership of the Legislature, 
though varying from year to year, ac- 
cording as the towns sent or did not 
send representatives, was much larger 
than now, when the membership of the 
House is fixed at two hundred and forty 
by the Constitution. In 1807 the mem- 
bership was forty senators and three hun- 
dred and eighty-three representatives, 
Maine then being included with Massa- 
chusetts. Yet the differentiation of legis- 
lative business was so slight at that period 
compared with the present, that there 
were only eight joint standing com- 


mittees, and only a small proportion of 
the members had any committee place — 
at all. Specialization of function is as | 
certain a characteristic of the evolution 
of a legislative body as it is of the evolu- 
tion of a complex animal organism from 
a primitive type. Evolution of legislative 
forms is as sure an accompaniment of 
progress as the evolution of forms in the 
animal kingdom. From a small begin- 
ning of legislative committees has been 
made the evolution to the present long 
list of thirty-one joint standing com- 
mittees, besides the standing committees 
for each branch, and special committees 
almost every year for some temporary 
object, which is for the time of great 
public interest, such as rapid transit and 
reservations for public parks. Not only 
must every member serve now on at 
least one committee, but many have two 
or more committee places to fill. 


In the same way state commissions ° 


are an illustration of the rapid evolution 
which is going on in the body politic. 
They satisfy a real need. ‘They are not 
established to carry out some one’s pet 
theory, but in the growth of the political 
organism there has been found at this 
point a need which must be satisfied in 
order that the growth may not be checked, 
and that the interests of the people, pe- 
cuniary, or educational, or social, may 
not suffer. Certain affairs demand at- 
tention for the public good. Somebody 
must give them that attention. The 
setting apart of some one, or some few, 
constitutes the essential thing, no matter 
by what name they are called. We call 
the persons to whom these interests are 
committed a commission. The name, 
however, does not signify. If the popular 
will should be so swayed by mistaken 
doctrine as to decree that government 
by commissions should cease, the essen- 


tial thing would go right on as before 


under another name, or the development 
of the Commonwealth would be checked, 
and the interests of the people would 
suffer. How rapid has been the growth 
of commissions in Massachusetts in recent 
years appears by the following record of 
the date of their establishment : — 

1837. State Board of Education. 

1852. State Board of Agriculture. 
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Cattle Commission. 

State Board of Charities. 

Savings Bank Commission. 

Commission on Inland Fisheries. 

Insurance Commission. 

Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 

Railroad Commission. 

Commissioner of Corporations. 

Land Commission. 

Harbor Commission. 

State Aid Commission. 

Prison Commission. 

Civil Service Commission. 

Board of Registration in Pharmacy. 

Gas Commission. 

Boston Board of Police. 

State Board of Arbitration and 
Conciliation. 

Board of Registration in Dentistry. 

Controller of County Accounts. 

Commissioner of Foreign Mort- 
gage Corporations. 

Metropolitan Sewerage Commis- 
sion. 

Tax Commission. 

Commission on Free Public Li- 
braries. 

Ballot Law Commission. 

Nautical Training School Commis- 
sion. 

Commission on Uniform Legisla- 
tion. 

Commissioner of Public Records. 

1893. State Highway Commission. 

1893. Metropolitan Park Commission. 
Here are thirty-one permanent com- 

missions, only nine of which existed 

before 1870, and eight of which were 

created in 1890 and the following years. 

A full half of our one hundred and _ four- 


1860. 
1863. 
1866. 
1866. 
1866. 
1869. 
1869. 
1870. 
1877. 
1877. 
1879. 
1879. 
1884. 
1885. 
1885. 
1885. 
1886. 


1887. 
1887. 
18809. 
1889. 


1890. 
1890. 


1890. 
1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


teen years since the adoption of the Con-. 


stitution passed before the first state 
board was created. 

The Land and Harbor Commissions 
were consolidated in 1879 ; the Commis- 
sion on Inland Fisheries now includes 
game ; the Gas Commissioners have juris- 
diction over electric light matters, and 
several others have undergone change. 
Besides these, there have been over a 
score of minor and temporary commis- 
sions. 

No sufficient reason can be seen for 
supposing that this growth will stop now. 
Development of the political organism is 
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proceeding at a more rapid rate now 
than ever before. ‘lhe closeness of the 
laws to the people is increasing, and it is 
only natural that more commissions will 
follow in the near future, as popular in- 
terests in certain spheres demand more 
attention than they now receive. All 
this will be for the benefit of the people 
as a whole, just as great good has fol- 
lowed the establishment of the present | 
state commissions. It is pertinent to 
note that the commissions which have 
been established thus far have abun- 
dantly proved their reason for being. 
From time to time special commissions 
have done their work and ceased to 
exist. But it is a broad truth that the: 
permanent commissions were never more 
essential and never more firmly established | 
than to-day. ‘Thus it has been demon- 
strated that the development in way of 
caring for public interests by persons 
specially appointed for that purpose has 
been on right lines, and that it would be 
a mistake to make a change of policy. 
The facts thus far brought together 
make it clear that commissions are not 
an evil, but are a necessity to the devel- 
opment of the state. Those who object 
to the existence of commissions can have 
no broad and reasonable ground to stand 


on, but must rest their objections upon , 
temporary considerations | 


narrow and 
only. -Some of the objectors to our pres--_ 
ent system see this truth, partially if not 

perfectly, and object to “irresponsible 

commissions” ; apparently admitting the 

necessity and value of commissions as a 

system, but holding that they are at pres- 

ent inefficient, and that they should be 

directly accountable to the governor, 

who, on his side, should have more 

power over them than now. 

If this objection is valid, it must rest 
upon the fact that the commissioners do 
not discharge their duties faithfully, or 
that there is danger that incompetence or 
malfeasance hereafter cannot be reme- 
died as speedily as is necessary for 
the good of the public. In the main, 
there is no doubt that the commissioners 
of Massachusetts discharge their duties 
faithfully, for they have been continued 
in the face of severe criticism, and have 
been approved after investigation of their 
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methods and results. Of the personnel 
of these boards, of their capacity and 
character, and of the ability with which 
they discharge their duties, the following 
is said by the legislative committee of 
1891, which was appointed especially to 
investigate the possibility of reducing the 
commissions, or of abolishing the system 
of government by commissions. The 
opinion is that of all the committee, Re- 
publicans and Democrats, given unani- 
mously, though they were divided upon 
the important issue of executive respon- 
sibility : — 

“ It [the commission system ] enlists in 
the active services of the Commonwealth 
a class of men and women whose labor 
could not be otherwise obtained, and 
who, unwilling to serve in a clerical or sub- 
ordinate capacity in return for such com- 
pensation as the state could reasonably 
award, have gladly devoted a large share 
of their time, influence and experience 
to the development of the resources and 
character of the Commonwealth they 
love, and in ascertaining the needs and 
extending the usefulness of its great prac- 
tical reformatory and charitable work.” 
Again, the committee deem “ Massachu- 
setts fortunate in securing the voluntary, 
unpaid services of such men and women 
as have in years gone by constituted and 
do now constitute the membership of her 
various boards and commissions... . 
The Commonwealth is to be congratu- 
lated upon the character and fidelity of 
those who serve upon its various boards.”’ 

These are the words of partisans on 
both sides of state politics, and hence 
it is to be presumed that in the main the 
facts are as they have set forth. It is not 
to be expected that all of the commissions 
are administered with equal ability and 
fidelity, nor that. any one commission 
sustains at all times an equally high 
standard. ‘Too often the membership of 
the commissions is a matter of politics. 
Their membership changes not infre- 
quently in the cases of those which have 
several members. The ability upon the 


boards is too often not of the’ expert 
’ character it should be, and when expert- 
ness has been acquired from long occu- 
pancy of the office the people sometimes 
lose the benefit because a change is made 


for political reasons. But these faults 
are not of the system; they lie deeper. 
They ought to be reformed; but the 
system should not be condemned because 
they exist. As the Commonwealth de- 
velops along its many lines, it is to be 
expected, judging from the past, that the 
administration of the commissions will be 
at least up with the times, and probably 
will be in advance of them. 


‘Two distinct problems present them- 


selves in connection with the commission 


system: the first is how to secure the | 


appointment of incumbents of the high- 
est expert skill and unquestioned char- 
acter, without regard to politics; the 
second is how to protect the interests of 
the public when a commissioner has 
proved himself incompetent or untrust- 
worthy and there is need of immediate 
action for the public good before the ex- 
piration of his term. 

As to the first difficulty, the conditions 
to be met are the need of the people 
that their interests be looked after by 
the most competent men, and the trouble 
of getting the best men into the right 
place. The commissions of most im- 
portance are salaried. Many men want 
them. Half of the governor’s time is 
spent upon matters pertaining to filling 
the offices of the state, commission- 
erships and others, hearing petitioners 
and their friends, reading their letters, 
weighing the testimony, and trying to 
settle the cases rightly. ‘loo often there 
is reason to believe that politics comes 
into the account. Here is a discredita- 
ble state of affairs, bad for the public, 
whose only concern in politics is that 
their interests be well served. ‘lhe ques- 
tion is whether any better system can be 
devised than appointment by the governor 
and confirmation by the council. 

It is essential, first, to learn who has 
the best qualifications for office ; second, 
how to get the best qualified man into 
the office, always supposing that there is 
willingness on the part of the man to take 
the office. Inthe lower grades of gov- 
ernmental service, the fitness of men who 
are under consideration is approximately 
determined by an examination under 
civil-service rules. But in the case of 
offices as high as commissionerships, the 
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practical difficulties of a competitive 
selection under civil-service rules would 
seem to put such a method out of the 
question. Who would frame the ques- 
tions to determine fitness for a railroad 
commissionership or for the insurance 
department? Who would conduct such 
an examination?’ Who that would serve 
could judge of the practical qualities 
which would pass the best examination, 
or would make the best report upon a 
Bussey bridge disaster, or would decide 
whether the progress of invention had 
brought the fulness of time to compel 
cars to be heated by steam from the 
engine, or could tell whether a man was 
well fitted to cope with swindling endow- 
ment orders? Perhaps the evolution of 
politics will lead to some better way of 
determining these qualities, but for the 
present generation there seems to be no 


)way preferable to nomination by the gov- 
/ernor, who must personally examine the 


qualities of the candidates and take the 
responsibility of sending in the name to 
the council. ‘Then the council acts some- 
what in the capacity of an examining 
board upon the fitness of the nomination. 
The councillors are under oath to see, 
regardless of politics, that only well-quali- 
fied men are confirmed for any commis- 
sionership. They must review the gov- 
ernor’s judgment, not accept it as final. 
They must use their larger ability of 
inquiry to learn the facts, and they must 
take the responsibility of confirmation. 

At this point arises the argument of 
those who would abolish the executive 
council and put upon the governor the 
entire duty of filling commissionerships. 
It is not my purpose to discuss here the 
abolition of the council; but remember- 
ing the unimportance of the governor 
compared with the Legislature, holding 
ever to the vital truth that the governor 
never governs and never was intended to, 
but that the government is by the people 
and for the people, having confidence 
that the true development of the state is 
in the line of enlarged action by the peo- 


| ple, and considering that the council is 


elected by the people, it is sufficient at 
this point to say that the case for aboli- 
tion has not been proved, and that the 
existence of the council should be con- 


tinued. ‘The council, in acting upon 
nominations for commissionerships, is 
bound to act impartially, to act in the 
sphere in which a civil-service examining 
board acts, and to select under as rigor- 
ous principles as those of such a board 
the successful candidates for these high 
offices. Evils there are in the system, 
but they seem to be less than in any other 
way, at present, of selecting the com- 


missioners. Upon the governor is the. 


responsibility of the nominations. ‘The 
council cannot take the initiative. As 
ample scope is given for his judgment of 
men as if he could appoint without con- 
firmation by the council. A man fit to 
be governor will acknowledge the respon- 
sibility ; and, with a fit man, the state is 
as sure of proper nominations as it would 
be if the governor could appoint at will. 
It is for the governor to learn who has 
qualifications for office. Would that it 
could always be said of every incumbent 
that he tries his best todo this regardless 
of politics! Certainly it is just and truth- 
ful tosay that politics are apparently disre- 
garded in some important cases, and with 
this approach to better things the public 
must ever insist upon the absolute stand- 
ard of nominations with sole regard to 
fitness to serve them, regardless of the 
value of a nominee to the man who nom- 
inates him, or to his party. 

After a fit man has been in office long 
enough to learn its duties, it is for the 
advantage of the people that he be kept 
there, always supposing that the system 
offers opportunity for removal, if the fit 
man departs from the path of rectitude, 
or if he becomes incapacitated for duty 
and either will not resign or becomes in- 
capable of resignation. Other things 


being equal, the longer commissioners, 


are in Office, the more valuable their 
services become. If a way of removal is 
provided in case of malfeasance or in- 
competence, then there should be no 
fixed term, as there is now. If the com- 
missioner wishes to resign, he can do it 
at any time, but if he is willing to continue 
in office, then it is for the interest of the 
public that there be no danger of the 
substitution of another man. No political 
party has any claim upon the public 
offices as rewards for the political activity 
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of its members. Commissionerships 
should be as truly free from the attacks 
of partisan ambition as are the offices in 
the classified service. ‘Tenure of office 
in a commission should be for life or 
for good behavior, like that of a judge 
on the bench. Let this reform be estab- 
lished, and a decided step forward will 
have been taken in promoting the de- 
velopment of the state, in enlarging its 
facilities for securing the good of the 
whole by the organic action of the whole 
through its specially appointed agents. 

Now we come to the question of the 
method of removing a commissioner who 
has proved himself to be untrustworthy 
or incompetent; and this consideration 
shows at once where the real responsi- 
bility of the commission lies and what is 
the right reform to be urged by those who 
demand that our boards be responsible, 
and that there be an end of “ irrespon- 
sible commissions.” ‘lhe commissions 
act for the good of the people as a whole ; 
but certain men are more directly cogni- 
zant of their acts and are brought more 
closely into connection with them than 
are the mass of the people. ‘lo a material 
degree the responsibility of the commis- 
sions is to the people in whose interest 
they act more directly than for the gen- 
eral public. Their responsibility is only 
nominally to the governor, for he has no 
policy, save to carry out the will of the 
people. He isnot the good father of the 
masses, as kings and emperors have con- 
ceived themselves to be, charged with the 
duty of doing what they can in a fatherly 
way for the good of the people in their 
care; but the government is by the 
people and for the people. The in- 
telligence and will of the organic state 
are the ruler, and the governor is the 
servant to discharge certain duties in a 
humble way, while the great body of the 
law is enforced without any action on his 
part. 

To the people, then, lies the responsi- 
bility of the commissions; and they 
should have opportunity to demand an 
accounting by their servants. It is im- 
possible for the governor to oversee the 
commissions so as to be thoroughly and 
constantly informed whether or not they 
are doing their duties well. Being more 
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familiar than he with the duties of their 
offices, they can deceive him, and a 
score of them can elude his vigilance, 
if need be, while he is investigating one. 
Responsibility to the governor only would 
imply, on his part, ability to know whether 
or not they were faithfully and ably dis- 
charging their duties ; and this he could 
have in only a superficial degree. 

It is evident, in the nature of the case, 
that the persons who deal with commis- 
sions, who are most likely to have de- 
tailed knowledge of their acts, will be 
most likely to detect wrong-doing or 
incompetency. If injury is done bya 
commissioner, the injured person will 
be the most likely of all men to know it 
and will be most energetic of all in en- 
forcing a remedy, if one is provided. 
These persons, too, who have most to do 
with commissions are a part of the public, 
and they are likely to protect the public 
in protecting themselves. In the nature 
of the case, it is clear that all the records 
of the commissions should be open to the 
public. No opportunity should be given 
for any favoritism, or for the exertion 
of any undue influence by persons inter- 
ested in questions pending before com- 
missions, or for garbling records, or for 
concealing essential facts, or for doing 
anything inconsistent with an absolutely 
impartial and thoroughly competent ad- 
ministration in the interest of the public. 
‘These conditions being secured, then the 
remedy for corruption or incompetence 
in Office is to provide a system of hearing 
charges by the people as well as by the gov- 
ernor, and for removal, if the charges are 
sustained. It would not be right to give 
the governor arbitrary power of removal. 
Any accused commissioner ought to have 
a full and impartial hearing. Any person 
aggrieved by a commissioner’s action 
ought to have full opportunity to present 
his case before a competent tribunal. 

So we reach a method of procedure 
which would protect the public against 
malfeasance or incompetency in a com- 
missioner, while it would give all the ad- 
vantage of permanent tenure for the hon- 
est and competent. Let any person with 
a grievance against any commissioner 
have opportunity to present his case be- 
fore the governor and council. Let the 
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governor bring forward charges, if he has 
reason for them, in case there is no com- 
plaint from the public. Let the commis- 
sioner have opportunity to defend himself 
by lawyer’s aid if he chooses. Let the 
council hear the matter, and then let the 
decision be by majority vote, the same as 
it is in the confirmation of nominations. 
In this way no substantial grievance could 
go without correction. A valid system of 
redress would be open to all who might 
suffer from a commissioner’s action, and 
the entire course of procedure would be 
likely to secure justice between the peo- 
ple and the commissioner, while the good 
of the people would be subserved. 

Here, then, we have a rational solution 
for the problem of state commissions. 
‘They are to continue and to increase in 
number as the needs of the people de- 
mand. ‘They should be responsible to 
the public, whose interests they serve. 
Tenure of office should be for life, or for 
good behavior. Absolute publicity should 
prevail in every office. Ready redress of 
grievances should be offered to any per- 
son who may believe that the public is 
not served as faithfully as it should be. 
In this way the progress of the people in 
the fields covered by the commissions 
would be promoted, dishonesty and _ in- 
competency in office would be open to 
exposure and remedy, and there would be 
ample encouragement to faithful service 
on the part of the commissioners. ‘lhey 
would be stimulated to satisfy the needs 
of the people as fully as possible, and the 
state would continue to advance in peace- 
ful adjustment of part to part, with con- 
stant development of the organic whole, 
at a faster rate than at present, when the 
people lose the benefit of experience of 
competent men, and no formal avenue of 
redress or grievances is provided. 

Commissioners have a singularly noble 
function in political development. ‘They 
are the organs of the body politic which 
have most to do with its growth. Mere 
executive officers act within a fixed 
routine. Commissioners should be alert 
and alive to all that is fresh and new in 
their departments, should be vigilant for 
the people and see that the social organ- 
ism enjoys all possible acquisition of 
property, adaptation of invention, sound- 


ness of idea, and freedom ofaction. In 
national matters, as well as in those of 
the states, there is an increasing appli- 
cation of the idea of commissions. 
Whether under the name of bureau, 
board, or commission, the fact of having 
certain persons to protect and to advance 
the public interests in different spheres 
in advance of enacted law is constantly 
receiving new illustrations. As in the 
state, so in the. nation, these commissions 
are evidently destined to increase in 
number and to render enlarged service to 
the people. ‘This development is natu- 
ral and healthful. It is essential to the 
growth of the nation as a whole; for 
it is to be remembered that it is not the 
name, but the thing, which is essential, 
and a commission is an organ of the 
body politic, supported and empowered 
by that body to do certain things in a 
certain sphere for the good of the whole, 
where more than a mere routine of 
executive duty is demanded. A com- 
missioner, to be worthy of his place, 
must be an expert in his department. 
He must be a genius in seeing the rela- 
tions of his specialty to the progress of 
the people as a whole. He must have 
the intuition which sees the ramifications 
of his subject, whether it be railroads, 
savings banks, insurance, electric lights, 
highways, or any other great concern of 
the people, into their daily living. He 
must be able to see not only the sphere 
of present relations, but he must be able 
to foresee the wider possibilities of the 
future and the good which is possible to 
the state by making the most out of his 
department. He should be a patient 
student and an untiring investigator for 
the public interest. He has exceptional 
opportunities for investigation. Generous 
support is always likely to be accorded 
by the people, through the Legislature, to 
a scientific student of the good of the 
people in any of their vital relations. 
The fit commissioner will be a pioneer 
in his department, for there is no pro- 
gress so far in any field where it is wise 
to retain a commission but that still 
further advance is possible. Here is a 
standard of conduct for every commis- 
sioner to attain ; and if he is not serving 
the public as far as is possible in the nature 
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of the case, or, at least, to a satisfactory 
degree, then the public interest demands 
a change. 

This conception of the field and of 
the function of commissions shows that 
they have a responsible and vital part to 
perform in the development of the states. 
‘They should be in the vanguard of pro- 
gress. In the main, the progress of the 
times in many lines is by the ferment of 
thought and the energy of action on the 
part of private individuals. ‘Thus in- 
ventions are successful, discoveries in the 
useful arts are made, solutions in problems 
of science are reached, business methods 
are revolutionized, customs are changed, 
moral standards are elevated, activity 
quickens the entire community, and the 
sluggish life of the parts remote from the 
social, intellectual and financial centres 
is stirred to a more rapid movement. 
‘This is the natural growth of the organic 
whole, but the progress toward the goal 
of perfect organization, which we see 
only dimly and whose possibilities we 
can but faintly comprehend, but toward 
which we are surely advancing in the 
development of the ages, may be greatly 
hastened by the competent services of 
commissioners. As soon as a new field 
of public interest is defined, there a new 
commission should be established to 
further the public interest. Commissions 
are the official representatives of the 
people in the new field. ‘hey are estab- 
lished organs, powerful, competent and 
original in their fields of action. ‘The 
more efficient they are, the more rapid 
will be the progress of the public in at- 
taining the highest good in their depart- 
ment, and the more solid will be their 
attainments. It is for the old kind of 
executive officers to carry out the will of 


the people in the enforcement of enacted 
law and to observe that routine of duty 
which is essential to the smooth running 
of the governmental machine, to the 
satisfying of the daily and common wants 
of the people, and to reducing to its low- 
est terms the friction caused by those 
who persistently violate law and wilfully 
injure their fellow-men. But it is for the 
commissioners to magnify their office, to 
push forward in the name of the people 
and for the sake of the people to higher 
things. 

We see, therefore, that, instead of 
abolishing commissions as useless, we 
should establish them as fast as practi- 
cable openings appear for them ; that we 
are to facilitate, not to hamper, their 
work ; and that we should use every en- 
deavor to secure the selection of special- 
ists, of men of genius and high integrity, 
not of mere politicians, to the end that 
no public interest may suffer for want of 
a fit commissioner. With competent, un- 
selfish, honest and public-spirited com- 
missioners in every department for their 
activity, the public good will be better 
conserved than in any Commonwealth 
where these organs of the body politic 
have not been so effectively developed, 
and public progress will be more rapid 
and stable. Commissioners are a means 
of good which we cannot get in any other 
way. ‘They may be the eyes and ears 
and active brain to the organic state. 
Their service may be far more valuable 
than that of any governor can possibly be. 
A worthy commissioner may make an un- 
dying name for himself by his service to 
his people ; and the worth of the people 
will receive illustration in their apprecia- 
tion of the pioneer enterprise of noble, 
gifted and patriotic commissioners. 
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II. 


By Gamatiel Bradford. 


Gov. Wm. E. Russell complained to 
the Legislature of the impotence of 
his office, and of the transfer of all exec- 
utive power to boards or commissions 


| N three inaugural addresses( 1891-93), 


over whom he had no control, and urged 
the necessity of a change. Accordingly 
in 1891 a joint committee of two mem- 
bers of the Senate and five of the House 
was appointed to consider the subject. 
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After deliberating for a year they sent in, 
in March, 1892, a report signed unani- 
mously by Democrats and Republicans 
(three of the former dissenting only as to 
a matter of detail), treating the govern- 
or’s suggestions with the utmost con- 
tempt, and of which the insolence of the 
tone and the arrogance of the assump- 
tions form an instructive commentary 
upon the existing stage of our political 
development. ‘Iwo phenomena have 
grown up in our political history, at first 
appearing no bigger than a man’s hand, 
but having advanced till the heavens are 
black with clouds and wind. ‘the first 
is the practical abandonment of the law- 
making power to standing committees 
of the Legislature, and this is common 
equally to the national, the state and the 
city governments. From the second the 
national government is thus far happily 
and almost entirely exempt, but it pre- 
vails more or less in all the states, and 
in Massachusetts to such a _ portentous 
extent, that it must erelong imperatively 
demand public attention. It is the hand- 
ing over of executive power to boards or 
commissions. 

We must first briefly examine how these 
things came about. A hundred years 
ago government representative of uni- 
versal suffrage never had existed in and 
was unknown to the world. Men knew 
by sad experience the effects of the abuse 
of executive power. What they did not 
know was that even greater disasters 
were involved in the arbitrary rule of a 
legislature, that a legislative body is just 
as greedy and covetous of power as 
an individual, and that while it is quite 
as powerful for evil it is very much 
less so for good, because it fails both 
in efficiency and responsibility, and falls 
a prey to faction, anarchy and private 
intrigue, leading surely, though more or 
less swiftly, to military despotism. One 
object lesson had been already given 
in England, when the Long Parliament, 
after ten years of just such legislative 
rule as is here described, landed the 
country in the arms of Cromwell. When 
the first French Revolution had abolished 
executive power, it was again precisely 
this rule of a legislature which evolved 
first the Committee of Public Safety and 
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then Napoleon. For a century France 
has oscillated between legislative an- 
archy and the despotism of individuals. 
If the Third Republic has lasted longer 
than any government since 1789, it yet 
seems as if, with the weakness of the 
executive, and the combined predomi- 
nance and anarchy of the legislature, 
only a miracle could save France from 
falling again into the hands of a sol- 
dier. 

Without reviewing the history of the 
whole country, we will come to the sub- 
ject in hand, the government of Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘The men who framed the 
Constitution of 1780 were led by good 
sense, as well as tradition, to create a single 
“supreme executive magistrate.’”’ But 
having done so much, they devoted them- 
selves to tying his hands, being apparently 
wholly unconscious of the necessity of 
any safeguards against the Legislature, 
beyond the veto. One remarkable clause, 
Article XXX. of Part the First, may seem 
to be anexception: “Inthe government of 
this Commonwealth, the legislative de- 
partment shall never exercise the execu- 
tive and judicial powers, or either of 
them ; the executive shall never exercise 
the legislative and judicial powers, or 
either of them; the judicial shall never 
exercise the legislative and executive 
powers, or either of them: to the end it 
may be a government of laws and not of 
men.” 

By the last clause of course they meant 
government according to a system of law, 
and not by the caprice of individuals. 
In their literal sense, the words contain 
the rankest nonsense that it is possible to 
utter. Since the world began, did any- 
body ever hear of, or can anybody ima- 
gine, a government of laws only, without 
the intervention of men? Yet it is upon 
this literal interpretation that the Legisla- 
ture bases its claim. If laws only are to 
govern, of course those who make the 
laws are the real governors; and if men 
are to be excluded, an impersonal body 
acting by majorities and minorities most 
nearly answers the requirement. In this 


careful prohibition of encroachment by 
either of the branches upon the other, the 
Constitution does not attempt to fix the 
It nowhere 


boundaries between them. 
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defines what is executive, or legislative, 
or judicial power. How then are the 
lines to be drawn? ‘lhe governor never 
addresses the people or is seen by them 
except on occasions of ceremony. His 
sole mode of utterance, at least in prac- 
tice, consists of addresses to his mas- 
ters of the Legislature. In fact our 
governors are always contented to be the 
obedient servants of that body. Only one 
governor has ever dared to stand up to it, 
and in his case the coarseness and vul- 
garity of his methods, his egotism and 
absence of principle, defeated both the 
attempt and him. It is to be hoped that 
the spirit of their fathers has not so en- 
tirely gone out of the people of Massa- 
chusetts but that some governor may yet 
be found who will have the courage to do 
it in a proper way. 

The judiciary are in like manner de- 
prived of all means of resistance. ‘They 
never come in contact with the people 
as a whole, and if they were ever so 
much disposed to make a stand against 
the Legislature, they are powerless to do 
so. ‘The division of powers is therefore 
in practice left entirely to the Legislature, 
which, true to its nature, has not failed 
to take possession of the lion’s share of 
the government, developing at the same 
time the total inability to carry it on 
which always characterizes legislatures in 
such a position. 

It is a tempting subject to examine 
the effect of this absorption of ‘power 
upon the proper work of legislation, as 
carried on by standing committees, 
private intrigue and the lobby. But this 
paper undertakes to deal only with the 
executive side, the government by com- 
missions. One of the means adopted by 
the Constitution for tying the governor’s 
hands is to make the chief officers of 
state, the secretary and treasurer, elected 
separately from him, originally by the 
Legislature, but by the changes of 1855 
by the people. The attorney general 
was Originally appointed by the governor, 
but, as well as the auditor, was made in 
1855 elective by the people. ‘The result 
is that these officials are wholly indepen- 
dent of the governor, who has no control 
over them or their subordinates, as they 
have none over each other. Gov. Robin- 


son, in his campaign against Butler, dis- 
tinctly said that if he went to the treas- 
urer to suggest a policy, that official 
would be justified in telling him it was 
none of his business. Article VI1., Chapter 
[I., nominally gives tremendous powers to 
the governor in time of war, but it neu- 
tralizes them by providing that every offi- 
cer, from a major-general to a corporal, 
shall derive his authority by election from 
a different source. It may be said that 
there is not a single official in the state, 
except his private secretary and his orna- 
mental staff, to whom the governor can 
give an order with any means of enfor- 
cing it. It seems hardly worth while for 
four hundred thousand voters to turn out 
every year to elect an official like this. 

A moment's reflection or a reference 
to any private or corporate business will 
show that administration under such cir- 
cumstances is simply impossible. Dur- 
ing the first half-century, when we came 
nearer, perhaps, to a government of laws 
than any other community has ever done, 
and when it was sufficient that a statute 
existed to secure obedience from a pros- 
perous and order-loving people, we got on 
very well. But as the inequalities of 
wealth became greater, the struggle for 
life fiercer, the population more crowded 
and more mixed, it became evident that 
something must be done.|So the Legisla- 
ture proceeded, of its own motion, to set 
up a wholly new system of executive 
power, unknown to the Constitution, and 
beyond the control either of the governor 
or the people or even of its own body. 
Experience had shown that it would 
never do to make up these commissions 
by election, either through the people or 
the Legislature, and so the appointment of 
the members was given to the governor, 
but subject, as well as removal, to the ad- 
vice and consent of the council, which, 
as it is as full of corporate spirit as the 
Legislature, and is pretty sure to have a 
party majority on the same side, could 
be safely trusted to see that there should 
no real increase of power accrue to the 
governor.’ And this safeguard is inci- 
dentally increased by making the mem- 

*It is a thoroughly characteristic touch at the State 
House that outside of the rooms assigned to the Executive 


a is a sign in large letters, ‘‘ Council Chamber,”’ 
without an allusion even to the existence of the governor. 
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bers renewable one each year, so that no 
governor can appoint even a majority, 
unless he has been in office two or three 
years, and in the important and more 
numerous commissions not even then. 

Of the work of these commissions 
more will be said presently, but for the 
moment we will return to the report of 
the joint committee. The report says : — 


“The committee has held nineteen public 
hearings, has duly advertised the place and time 
thereof, and heard all the evidence submitted to 
it. The attendance of members of the different 
state boards and commissions was requested, and, 
with a few minor exceptions, representatives of 
the various boards and commissions were heard 
and examined concerning the organization, 
powers, duties and necessities of their respective 
offices and commissions, and the manner in which 
the duties assigned them were discharged.” 


In other words, the only witnesses 
summoned or heard by the committee 
were parties interested in the mainte- 
nance of the system complained of. 
The present writer, having, at the per- 
sonal request of the governor, appeared 
before the committee, was asked what 
changes in the commissions he proposed 
to advocate. When he replied that he 
proposed to advocate their abolition, the 
committee refused to listen. Being 
asked to refer to the order under which 
they were appointed, and finding that it 
directed them to consider the abolition, 
they settled down with dogged looks, as 
if they might be compelled to listen, but 
could not be compelled to hear. It may 
be asked why the governor did not him- 
self present his case. ‘The committee 
represented on the part of the House 
x}, and on that of the Senate ,%; of the 
state. ‘The members had little if any 
experience of executive work, and were 
in no way directly responsible for admin- 
istration. ‘The governor represents a 
constituency as large as that of the whole 
House or the whole Senate. He is at 
least the nominal head of the whole state 
administration, and nominally, though in 
point of fact not at all, responsible for it. 
He would be wanting to the dignity of his 
office and unfaithful to his constituents 
if he appeared as a suppliant before such 
a committee as that. If he has anything 
to say, he is entitled to be heard by the 
whole at least of each house at a time, 


so that he may, in fact, be addressing the 
whole state. 
To return to the report : — 


“The system of decreasing legislative work by 
transferring or delegating certain specified powers, 
originally belonging to and generally exercised by 
the Legislature itself, to boards or commissions, 
composed usually of more than one person, has 
by successive legislative enactment become en- 
grafted upon the political policy of Massachu- 
setts.” 


That is, the Legislature has taken upon 
itself to fix the extent of its own powers, 
and to dispose of them as it pleases. 


“‘ Many of the existing commissions are charged 
with duties varied and delicate in their character; 
to the decisions of the members are submitted 
questions of expediency, of policy and of man- 
agement, affecting large financial and business 
interests, the solution of which requires the care- 
ful consideration and intelligent action of men 
of ability and extended experience.” — 


If that is not a definition of executive 
work, the dictionaries need to be revised. 


“Few, if any, of the commissions exercise 
purely executive powers: nearly all are called 
upon to decide questions involving public or con- 
flicting personal rights, requiring the exercise of 
sound discretion and judgment. Abolish these 
commissions and nearly every question now sub- 
mitted to their decision would revert to the Legis- 
lature from which it came rather than to the exec- 
utive chamber. This best defines the character 
of the work with which most of the work of our 
commissions are charged.” 


The committee then take up the com- 
missions separately, describing their du- 
ties as not executive, and discussing only 
whether their organization should be 
changed. Upon this report, made by 
these seven men, the Legislature passes 
over in silence, and without even ac- 
knowledgment, three urgent appeals of 
the executive as to the most important 
element of state administration. 

Before quitting this part of the subject 
it may be worth while to quote one sam- 
ple among many of the style employed 
towards the governor : — 

“ Power brings responsibility, but absolute un- 
bridled power is also apt to bring abuses in its 
train; and while the theory of accountability to 
the people is invoked as a barrier to such abuse, 
history has demonstrated that a leader capable of 
subverting the functions of his office to the dic- 
tates of personal aggrandizement is capable of 
using the very privilege granted him by the peo- 
ple to perpetuate his reign and pollute alike 
their government and the sources of political 
power.” 


—7 
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Such is the language which this com- 
mittee permits itself to use with reference 
to the man whom the people of the whole 
state have chosen to be their chief 
magistrate for a year, and who cannot 
command a dollar nor a policeman with- 
out the consent of the Legislature. Ob- 
serve, moreover, that this is not a party 
document. It is signed by Democrats 
equally with Republicans, and the whole 
Legislature, by accepting it without a 
protest, indorses it. Itisthecase of the 
Legislature versus the executive — who 
submits in silence. 

The interesting paper recently read 
before the Twentieth Century Club of 
Boston by Mr. Raymond L. Bridgman, 
which it was my great pleasure to hear, 
and which is given to the public in the 
present number of this magazine, is more 
valuable for what it does prove than for 
what it undertakes to prove. ‘The high 
character of the writer is well known; 
but he has been for many years a re- 
porter of the Legislature, is thoroughly 
imbued with its spirit, and the whole 
tone of his paper is to belittle the execu- 
tive and to magnify the Legislature. If it 
is thought that the impotence of the ex- 
ecutive has been here exaggerated, Mr. 
Bridgman’s account will soon remove ‘that 
impression, but he thinks it is not at all 
too great : — 

“But it is clear, upon a little reflection, that 
the most undemucratic thing a party can do, in 
the political development of the age, is to in- 
crease the power of the executive as against that 
of the Legislature, which is the representative of 


the people, whose combined intelligence and will 
are the governing force in the body politic.” 


Is not the governor the representative 
of the people as much as the Legislature ? 
And why is it undemocratic to increase 
his power if it will secure better govern- 
ment for the whole people, — which is the 
point under discussion? ‘This use of the 
word “ undemocratic ’’ is a little puzzling 
when we read a moment later that “ An- 
other hoary but highly respectable error 
is that government rests upon the consent 
of the governed.” 

‘*He is even now regarded with more con- 
sideration than properly attaches to his person or 
office. . . . In the development of the Common- 


wealth, the importance and prestige of the gov- 
ernor will rightfully decrease.” 


That may be so, but if it is the people 
are likely some day to have a rude awa- 
kening to their mistake in allowing one 
branch of the government to absorb the 
powers of the other two. Mr. Bridgman 
thinks that the existence and the multi- 
plication of the commissions carry their 
own justification : — 

“ Commissions are a necessity in a democratic 


government, just as committees are a necessity in 
a legislature.” 


Before admitting the truth of either of 
these propositions, we should need to add 
a few words, “which has absorbed the 
whole power of the government, and re- 
duced the executive to a cipher.” He 
shows that up to 1852 there existed but 
one state board, that of education; and 
that there are now thirty-one permanent 
commissions, only nine of which existed 
before 1870, and eight of which were 
created in 1890 and the following years, 
besides which there have been over a 
score Of minor and temporary commis- 
sions. With the mania for creating them 
which has seized the State House, the 
number may not unlikely be doubled in 
the next twenty years. 

After dwelling, as the committee above 
referred to did, and in both cases with 
justice, upon the high character, the de- 
votion and the public spirit of the men 
and women who have served the state 
without pay, Mr. Bridgman makes a sig- 
nificant admission : — 


“ As to the first difficulty, the conditions to be 
met are the need of the people that their interests 
be looked after by the most competent men, and 
the trouble of getting the best men into the right 

lace. The commissions of most importance are 
salaried. Many men want them. Halt of the 
governor’s time is spent upon matters pertaining 
to filling the offices of the state, commissionerships 
and others, hearing petitioners and their friends, 
reading their letters, weighing the testimony, and 
trying to settle the cases rightly. Too often there 
is reason to believe that politics come into the 
account. Here is a discreditable state of affairs, 
bad for the public, whose only concern in politics 
is that their interests be well served. The ques- 
tion is whether any better system can be devised 
than appointment by the governor and confirma- 
tion by the council.” 


The question naturally presents itself 
how far this tendency is likely to in- 
crease. Proceeding to establish an ex- 
ceedingly high standard of character and 
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acquirement, which commissioners ought 
to possess, he arrives at this surprising 
conclusion: “ Tenure of office in a com- 
mission should be for life or good be- 
havior, like that of a judge on the bench.” 
In other words, the executive government 
of Massachusetts is to be handed over to 
an oligarchy of’ say one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty men, holding office by 
a life tenure, and irremovable except by 
impeachment. 

A few words as to the work of the com- 
missions, and we will first call a witness 
who, as far as experience of executive 
work is concerned, will be admitted as 
equal either to Mr. Bridgman or the 
committee, Hon. Seth Low, the greatly 
respected ex-mayor of Brooklyn. In an 


address at Cornell University on March 


16, 1887, he said : — 


“There is, of course, a great difference in the 
executive power of individuals, and a poor execu- 
tive will seriously affect the efficiency of a depart- 
ment, but he must be a singularly inefficient man 
who will produce worse results than the best 
board that ever sat. If the members of such 
boards were to enter upon their duties with the 
most single-minded purpose possible, the nature 
of the work intrusted to them must very shortly 
produce one of two results, either the members 
will get at loggerheads with one another, result- 
ing in great disadvantage to the service, or the 
members will keepin harmony by mutual con- 
cessions. Inno case does the best judgment of 
any one member nor the prompt action of any 
come with the same direct efficiency as when the 
full power is lodged in single hands. . . . No 
army could succeed under such a system; .no rail- 
road could succeed; no business of any kind could 
succeed under it; and there is nothing so singular 
about the business of a city (or of a state) that 
good results could be hoped for from methods 
which defy the experience of mankind.” 


Perhaps the best way to judge of the 
commissions is to follow one of them, 
and we will take the oldest and certainly 
one of the most respectable, the Board 
of Education. Its members are unpaid, 
but readers can judge for themselves 
whether better service is likely to be had 
from paid members, getting their places, 
for that is what it is rapidly and certainly 
coming to, as the reward of political 
party work, —and this, the worst feature 
from the point of view of the people is 
just what gives the system very great 
popularity and value in the eyes of the 
Legislature. Probably no community in 
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the world pays more in proportion for 
public schools than the people of Massa- 
chusetts, and they pay it ungrudgingly 
and without stint; the towns and cities 
having furnished more than five millions 


of dollars in the last year. What do 
they get for their money? What is the 
condition of the schools? Are _ the 


methods of instruction of the best 
modern kind? Are the scholars turned 
out the best suited to make good citi- 
zens? Is the system coherent and con- 
sistent through the state? How would 
these questions be answered in the city 
of Boston? It is absolutely impossible 
to get any satisfactory answers. ‘There 
is nowhere to apply. ‘The board con- 
sists of eight members besides the gov- 
ernor and lieutenant-governor, ten in all. 
Of course they are not responsible to the 
people, who never see them at all, and of 
whom probably not one per cent could 
tell their names. Just as little is the 
board responsible to the governor. The 
eight members are renewed one each 
year, so that no governor has ever ap- 
pointed even a majority, and if he had, 
it could be only, the same being true of 
removals, with the consent of a majority 
of the council, which has nothing to do 
with education. The governor has one 
vote in ten, and nothing more. But the 
board is not even responsible to the 
Legislature. Once a year it publishes a 
report of five hundred or six hundred 
pages, of which last year about fifteen 
were written by the board or some 
member of it, and all the rest by the 
secretary or other subordinates. It is to 
be observed that these officials say just 
what they please and nothing else, as 
they are never subjected to cross exami- 
nation or criticism of any kind. In fact it 
makes very little difference what they 
say, as the Legislature never pays the 
slightest attention to the report. Indeed 
last year it did not appear till some time 
in March, when it was too late for new 
business, and the tide of committee work 
was at the flood. The only way for the 
Legislature to reach the board would be 
by an investigating committee, which at 
the end of its inquiries could only report 
to the Legislature, which in turn could 
only report to the governor and council, 
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where the matter would be settled, if 
at all, by a majority out of ten votes. If 
the Legislature cannot reach the board, 
on the other hand the board cannot 
reach the Legislature. A recent report 
contained these among its opening words : 
“The board has not done anything, be- 
cause it had no power to do anything.” 
No matter how pressing may be the need 
of any reform in the schools, there is no 
authorized agent through whom the 
board can present and urge its wants 
upon the Legislature. It has to find some 
member who will undertake to present a 
bill or resolution, which has to take its 
place in line with five hundred other 
schemes introduced by other members 
whether of public or private interest, of 
which the latter will be sure notto get 
the least attention. All will be sent to 
the committees, and then will begin the 
struggle of trading, intrigue and lobbying, 
in which the most high-minded and 
public-spirited men have the poorest 
chance of success. ‘f this analysis is 
extended to the other thirty commissions, 
it will be seen what chaos and confusion, 
what temptations to negligence and cor- 
ruption, and what entire absence of 
responsibility, prevail throughout the 
administration of the state. ‘That under 
the circumstances it is so well governed 
is a crowning tribute to the value of 
universal suffrage and the character of 
the people. It is a favorite dogma that 
a government cannot be better than the 
people over whom it is placed. Possibly, 
but it may be a great deal worse. ‘The 
Englishman, Bagehot, has said that “ the 
people of Massachusetts could probably 
work any constitution.” It must be 
admitted that their capacity is being 
put to a severe test. 

Mr. Bridgman says: “ The question 
is whether any better system can be de- 
vised than appointment by the governor 
and confirmation by the council.” ‘The 
only way to improve the system is to pro- 
vide for abolishing it altogether by re- 
turning to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, by really separating the two powers 
and taking security that neither shall 
encroach upon the other. , What is exec- 
utive and what legislative power? ‘The 


first condition of the former is that its 
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head shall have authority over and there- 
fore power to select and remove his sub- 
ordinates. ‘lhe smallest reference to 
private or corporate business will illus- 
trate this. An executive who cannot do 
this is simply no executive at all, and it 
is precisely the existing condition in this 
respect which has brought the governor- 
ship into contempt. Further, an efficient 
executive power demands that there shall 
be but one subordinate in each place, 
so as to avoid the diffusion of responsi- 
bility and the power of resistance of three 
or more men as against one. ‘lhis is pre- 
cisely the system of the Federal govern- 
ment, every man down to the custom- 
house porter or the post-office clerk 
being appointed from the President 
through his chosen heads of departments, 
and every post being filled by one man. 
It will probably not be denied that the 
Federal administration is more efficient 
than that of any state. In the city of 
Boston almost if not quite all the execu- 
tive offices were originally filled by sepa- 
rate election by the people. ‘lhe results 
were so intolerable that the election was 
transferred to the city council. Experi- 
ence showed that this was no better, and 
by the charter of 1885 every executive 
office is filled by appointment of the 
mayor, though efficiency and responsibil- 
ity are still sacrificed by the requirement 
of confirmation by the aldermen, and by 
the existence of boards and commissions. 
‘The first step towards the proper read- 
justment of the powers is an amendment 
of the Constitution giving to the governor 
the power of appointment and removal 
of every official in the state. It is un- 
democratic? Let us come to a defini- 
tion of that word. If the thing to be 
aimed at is government according to the 
will of the majority of the people and for 
the benefit of the whole, then the most 
democratic system is the simplest one, 
that which traces all responsibility back 
to the head, and enables the people to 
change the policy of government by 
merely changing that head. From this 
point of view the most undemocratic 
system is that which first paralyzes ad- 
ministration by separately elective offices, 
and then hands it over to a number 
of distinct and impersonal commissions 
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responsible neither to the governor nor 
the Legislature nor the people. If, on the 
other hand, a democratic system means 
handing over the government to the 
largest possible number of individuals, 
less with a view to the results of work 
than to the places to be distributed, 
that these places shall be in the gift of 
those persons who display most skill in 
manipulating the popular vote, that they 
shall be the prizes of party supremacy, 
that the people shall have no voice as to 
methods or results of administration, but 
shall simply designate those who shall 
appoint others to whom the public work 
must be committed in silence and in 
darkness, then it must be confessed that 
the argument of this paper falls to the 
ground. 

The agency for keeping the different 
branches from encroaching on each other 
is to be found in giving to each the same 
right of appealing to the people. In 
every representative government in the 
world, outside of the United States, the 
chief executive officials have admission 
to the floor of the Legislature, with the 
right of taking part in debate and the 
duty of answering questions. In our Fed- 
eral and state governments alone (leaving 
the cities out of the account) they are en- 
tirely excluded from these conditions. 
With the enormous effect of this exclusion 
upon legislation this paper does not 
attempt to deal, but its effect upon ad- 
ministration is almost equally disastrous. 
It reduces the executive to a mere cipher 
and instrument of the Legislature. As 
the latter holds the money power, the 
executive cannot get the means of carry- 
ing on the government without absolute 
submission to the will of his masters in 
the Legislature, without holding the 
offices and the whole administration at 
the disposal of members and their most 
powerful constituents, while he has to do 
this in silence, at least, unless he pos- 
sesses a degree of courage of which no 
president or governor has as yet shown 
signs. It is this exclusion which in na- 
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tional affairs, after a quarter of a century 
of tremendous effort, has prevented civil- 
service reform from reaching a stable 
basis. It is this which in state affairs has 
handed over the government to a set of 
irresponsible commissions, which are 
tending with certainty to become the 
spoils of party politics. 

On the 4th of February, 1881, a com- 
mittee of eight United States senators 
unanimously recommended that the mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet should be 
admitted to the two houses of Congress to 
take part in debate and to answer ques- 
tions. ‘The measure is equally important 
in our state government, though to be of 
any use there, it must be preceded by 
the change which will make the state 
officials, like the President’s Cabinet, the 
appointees of the governor. The diffi- 
culty is that in both cases it requires the 
action of the Legislature, which will ex- 
haust every device of resistance in de- 
fence of its usurped power. The report 
of the committee and the paper of Mr. 
Bridgman indicate how fierce the struggle 
will be. But if history teaches anything, 
it is that the battle which is coming in 
this country, as certain and as momen- 
tous as that with slavery, will be between 
executive and legislative power. ‘The 
lesson of history is not less stringent, that 
the people will in the long run side with 
the executive, and that the latter, with 
its unity and concentration of power, will 
win as against the anarchy and faction 
and intrigue of the Legislature. What the 
next two centuries have to determine is, 
whether under this new device of popular 
representative government, not yet a cen- 
tury old, the struggle can be arrested at 
a due point of compromise and within 
constitutional limits, the executive carry- 
ing on the government, and the Legisla- 
ture enforcing its responsibility to the 
will of the people, or whether the blind 
conflict of forces shall lead the country 
through anarchy to civil war, and then, 
after it has reached the point of exhaus- 
tion, to military despotism. 
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OME seven 
S or eight years 
ago the Sul- 

tan of Morocco 
sent a select de- 
tachment of his 
high officials on a 
mission to the 
Court of Spain. 
The distinguished 
Moors carried 
quantities of rich 
gifts from Muley- 
el-Hassan to Don 
Alfonso, which 
doubtless were re- 
ceived with all 
gratitude and 
many expressions 
of friendship and 
good-will; and 
mere WCE these were prob- 
TELEPHONE. ably appraised at 

WALL SET. their full value. 
Everything possi- 

ble was done for the entertainment of the 
visitors, and all the sights Madrid has to 
offer were shown to 
them in turn. One 
day the Spanish hosts 
thought they would 
surprise and mystify 
their African visitors. 
With much _ flowery 
prelude they intro- 
duced them to a tele- 
phone in one of the 
government offices. 
To the chagrin of the 
Spaniards, the chief 
of the Moors re- 
marked as soon as he 
saw the instrument, 
“Oh, I have had a 
telephone in my 
house at Tangier for 
more than a year!” 
Nothing more was 
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said, for there was nothing more to say. 


‘The telephone speaks Arabic qs well as it 


does Spanish, English or Dutch, and it is 
really no more remarkable that there 
should be a flourishing telephone ex- 
change in ‘Tangier than that there should 
be one in Hammerfest, or Honolulu, or 
Harlem. 

During. the past year many reviews 
have been made of the period from the 
Centennial to the World’s Fair. In all 
industry there is nothing that marks 
that period so signally as the rise 
and extension of commercial telephony. 
At the Centennial the telephone was a 
scientific wonder; at the World’s Fair it 
was exhibited as a necessity of industrial 
and social life. At the Centennial it 
would speak from one room to another in 
the same building; at the World’s Fair 
the rooms were a thousand miles apart. 
At the Centennial you could tell what the 
telephone was saying if you knew before- 
hand what it was going to say; at the 
World’s Fair the voice of the speaker in 
New York came as loud and clear as if 
he had been at your elbow. 


AN UNDERGROUND CABLE RUN, 
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UNDERGROUND CABLE HEAD. 


Fifteen years ago there was not a 
telephone exchange in the United 
States. To-day there are nearly four- 
teen hundred exchanges, employing ten 
thousand persons, and furnishing ser- 
vice to nearly a quarter of a million 
of telephone subscribers. Each sub- 
scriber uses the telephone fifteen to 
sixteen times a day on an average, so 
that every working day there are nearly 
two million conversations held over tele- 
phone exchange lines in the United 
States. 
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as Benet How is it all done? ‘The 
question is not at all an easy 
one to answer without be- 
coming technical, and con- 
sequently obscure. In the 
large cities, like New York, 
Chicago and Boston, which 
each boasts of nine or ten 
thousand subscribers and 
eight or ten exchanges, the 
telephone systems are the 
most complicated collections 
of wires and apparatus possi- 
ble to imagine. ‘The impres- 
sion made on the layman 
when he inspects them is 
that the wonderful part of it 
all is, not that the results are 
sometimes unsatisfactory, but 
that there ever can be ob- 
tained any satisfactory results 
at all. 

If you, who, if not a con- 
stant user of the telephone, 
have surely used one at some 
time or other, will follow me 
on a little journey from your 
telephone to the one at the 
other end of the line, you 
will see many strange things. 
We shall look into dark boxes 
and damp cells; we shall 
climb over the housetops and 
skim through the air; we 
shall crawl into vaults and 
manholes, creep under the 
streets, and even dive be- 
neath the rivers; we shall 
wander through the mysteri- 
ous halls of central,’ so 
often heard of but so seldom 
seen. We shall bring up 
finally against a little iron plate, some- 
what larger than a silver dollar and a 
good deal thinner than a dime. And 
if then we are left with any power 
to reflect, we shall reflect with astonish- 
ment that the whole vast array of inge- 
nious appliances depends on the produc- 
tion of an imperceptible trembling, an 
infinitesimal vibration of that little iron 
plate. ‘That was what Prof. Bell did: 
he made a little iron plate tremble. 
But it trembled as no iron had ever 
trembled before, for its trembling was 
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the electrical transmission of articulate 
speech. 

The principal parts of the standard 
telephone set are the transmitter and 
the receiver. ‘The transmitter converts 
the sound waves produced by the voice 
into electric waves, and sends them out 
to the line. ‘lhe receiver takes up the 
electric waves and converts them back 
into sound waves, which are delivered to 
the ear. Every telephone subscriber has 
also a bell for calling the central office. 
When the receiver is hanging on the 
hook, the transmitter battery is cut off 
and the bell is connected to the line, 
The subscriber can then either ring up 
“central” or be rung up by “central.” 
When he turns the crank at the side of 
the bell case, the subscriber revolves a 
little dynamo, consisting of a coil of fine 
wire turning within the influence of 
powerful steel magnets. Revolving the 


coil causes currents to be set up in it, 
and these will ring a bell at the other end 
of the line, or will give a signal at the 
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exchange. When the receiver is taken 
off the hook, both it and the transmitter 
are automatically connected to the line 
and the battery is brought into play. 
Having explored the subscriber’s tele- 
phone set, let us journey on to the ex- 
change. For a short distance we may 
go, via two copper wires, over the house- 
tops or along a pole line; but only for a 
very short distance, for in a big city we 
shall, very shortly after leaving the sub- 
scriber’s station, have to dive below the 
streets and travel underground the rest of 
the way. We shall find in a two-inch 
leaden pipe a hundred fine copper wires, 
each covered with a wrapping of specially 
prepared paper. ‘lhe covered wires are 
taken in couples and twisted together, a 
twisted pair of wires being used for each 
subscriber’s line. ‘This twisting is done 
to neutralize the effects of induction. If 
straight wires were used, the currents 
would stray from one line into another, 
and whenever several subscribers having 
neighboring lines were talking at the 
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same time the effect in every telephone 
would be like the hum of conversation in 
a crowded room, only more so. 

The cables are drawn into iron pipes 
laid under the streets. They radiate 
from the exchanges in all directions and 


terminate in all 
sorts of places, — 
inside buildings, 
on housetops, on 
poles, wherever a 
number of sub- 
scribers can be 
reached by short 


so extraordinarily sensitive to induced 
currents. Contact with moist air will 
quickly ruin a cable, for the paper insu- 
lation absorbs moisture with avidity. 
Materials having waterproof properties, 
such as rubber and gutta-percha, cannot 
be used for insulat- 
ing telephone cables, 
for reasons too tech- 
nical to state here. 
The influence such 
materials have is to 
deaden and choke 
the delicate voice 
currents. ‘This ef- 
fect, present to a 
certain extent in 
cables of all classes, 
is the great obstacle 
to telephoning un- 
derground to any 
distance, and espe- 
cially to telephoning 
through underground 
cables. In spite of 
every difficulty, how- 
ever, the art of 
manufacturing 
telephone cables has 
made rapid strides, 
and the use of them 
has developed enor- 
mously during the 


lengths of sepa- 
rate wires. The 
end of every 
cable is enclosed 
in an air-tight . 
box, called a’ 
cable-head. 
Each head is 
pierced at the 
sides for a hun- 
dred ears, and to the inner end of each 
ear is attached, before the box is sealed 
up, its corresponding nerve, or cable con- 
ductor. The wires to the subscribers’ 
stations can then be attached to the 
outer ends of these metal ears or binding 
posts, whenever a connection is required. 
Telephone cables are delicate and ex- 
pensive things. They require extreme 
care in manufacture and in maintenance. 
Any mistake in twisting and laying up the 
wires will give rise to trouble when the 
cable is put to work, as the telephone is 


UNDERGROUND TELEPHONE CONDUITS, 


past five years. In 
Boston, Brooklyn, 
Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia and 
other large. cities 
there are many hun- 
dreds of miles of 
conduit occupied by 
telephone cables. 
In the New York telephone subways 
there are about 250 miles of cable in 
use, containing upwards of 30,000 miles 
of copper wire. ‘These cables represent 
an investment of more than a million 
dollars, and the yearly rental of the re- 
stricted and cheerless quarters they oc- 
cupy under the streets is a quarter of a 
million. 

At the central office buildings the 
cables all lay their heads together in one 
department, called the terminal room. 
This is one of the great nerve centres of 
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the system, only surpassed in complica- 
tion by the switchboard itself. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of wires, 
spreading out beyond in every direction, 
are here massed together. Opposite 
them are thousands of others which lead 
to the switchboard. The two sets must 
be connected together, and there is noth- 
ing very difficult about that, if that were 
all. But it is notall. At this point— 
the junction of the line wires with the 
switchboard wires— every line must be 
available for testing, to “locate’’ defects ; 
every line must be 
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board —a pair of wires is run through the 
framework, and the ends are connected 
to the required pair or clips on each 
side. 

Complete records are kept of the posi- 
tion of every wire, and the men in charge 
can pick out at once the line of any sub- 
scriber whenever it is necessary to inspect 
it or work on it. When a line gets into 


trouble, it can be tested from the cross- 
connecting frame in both directions, — 
back to the switchboard and out toward 
At every ex- 


the subscriber’s station. 


provided with appa- 
ratus to protect the 
delicate coils and ap- 
pliances in the ex- 
change from the 
inroads of lightning 
and of other powerful 
foreign currents ; 
and further, every 
connection must be 
arranged systemati- 
cally, so that at any 
time it may be 
changed or discon- 
tinued or a new con- 
nection made. ‘The 
medium by which 
these conditions are 
obtained is a large 
iron frame, on one 
side of which all the 
cable wires are ter- 
minated, and on the 
other side all the 
switchboard wires. 
The wires on each 
side are brought to 
serried rows of little 
metal clips. A pair 
of clips on one side 
belongs to a pair of 
wires which end at 
some point perhaps 
a mile or more away 
from the exchange ; 
a pair on the other 
side corresponds to 
a certain indicator or “drop,” as it is 
called, in the switchboard. ‘lo complete 
the circuit—to join any given subscriber’s 
line to any given number in the switch- 
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change there is an official called the “ wire 
chief,” whose special duty is to overlook 
the making of connections between the 
subscribers’ lines and the switchboard, to 
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inspect the wires and to test them electri- 
cally, in order to determine the position 
of any defect that may occur in a sub- 
scriber’s line or instruments. ‘The wire 
chief sits at a special desk from which 
wires run to various parts of the system, 
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and he is provided with electrical instru- 
ments with which to make tests on lines 
that develop “trouble.” Heis the ambu- 
lance surgeon of the telephone plant, 
and his wires give him the advantage of 
being truly ubiquitous. He receives com- 
plaints and reports of “ trouble,” and 
enters on special slips every “ trouble”’ 
reported or discovered. ‘These slips are 
handed to “ trouble-men,”’ who search out 
the cause and, finding it, apply the proper 
remedy ; they then enter an account of 
what they found and what they did, on 
the slip, and return it. In this way a 
close and comprehensive check is kept 


on the operation of the telephone plant, 
which, on account of its complexity and 
of the number of small parts that go to 
make it up, is peculiarly liable to trifling 
but troublesome defects. Returns are 
made up periodically from the “ trouble 
slips,” and these form a con- 
tinuous record of the effi- 
ciency both of the plant and 
of those immediately in 
charge of it. 

From the terminal room 
it is but a step to the operat- 
ing-room, the portion of the 
system of which the sub- 
scriber hears most — “ cen- 
tral”” — manifested to the 
public only through a voice. 
Although to the telephone 
subscriber “central” is a 
voice and nothing more, 
when we enter the actual 
realms whence the voice 
emanates we find an impos- 
ing array of mechanism and 
humanity. 

Even to those most famil- 
iar with its working, the tele- 
phone never seems to lose 
its charm of wonder and 
mystery. ‘There is aroused 
within one something more 
than mere interest in a 
technical appliance, as one 
watches rows of young wo- 
men pressing little brass- 
tipped pegs into little brass- 
lined sockets, and tries to 
conceive that spoken words 
are trembling at the tips of 
those little brass pegs, — electrified words, 
imprisoned for an instant in a metal track 
and eager to travel on through the sinuous 
wires that extend beyond, to emerge again 
into the air. 

It is difficult to imagine that that inert 
erection of wood and brass and iron is 
absolutely alive with speech ; that cours- 
ing through the masses of copper threads 
behind are hundreds of conversations of 
talkers who are scattered near and far, — 
up town, down town, across the river, in 
the next state, on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. If an old switchboard could 
recount some of the talks it has assisted 
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at, what strange tales could it not 
tell! If the plugs and cords and the 
switches and drops chat together in 
the silent watches of the night, — never 
quite silent in a city telephone exchange, 
but quiet enough for intimate confi- 
dences, — what strange com- 


ments might they not make 

on human nature ! 
The modern telephone 

switchboard is really a num- 

ber of switchboards joined 

together in one system. An _ 

upright framework of wood os 

and iron supports in front Bee 

myriads of little switches and cs-~ 


thousands of little indicators, 
whose shutters fall in re- 
sponse to the current sent by 
the subscriber when he rings. 
Along the whole length of the 
switchboard runs a narrow 
shelf or table, which holds 
the plugs and cords for mak- 
ing connections and the keys 
or push buttons by which the 
operator rings up the sub- 
scriber and connects her own 
telephone in the circuit. ‘he 
wires by which the subscribers 
are connected to the switches 
and indicator drops are run 
behind the switchboard, out 
of sight. ‘The little switches 
are called spring-jacks or, at 
more generally, simply 
“jacks.’’ They are little 

tubular sockets with a brass 

lining for part of their length, 

and two little springs to which the wires 
are connected at the back. 

The connection between the spring- 
jacks of two lines for a conversation is 
made by means of a cord containing a 
pair of wires and terminating at each end 
in a plug with brass shank and tip. 
When a plug is inserted in each spring- 
jack, contact is made between the shank 
of the plug and the socket and between 
the tip and one of the little springs of the 
jack ; the two lines are thus made into 
one continuous line through the cord. 

Watch a single operator and see how 
she makes a connection. An indicator 
shutter falls, disclosing a number. She 
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picks up a plug and thrusts it into the 
proper spring-jack. ‘The indicator shut- 
ter or “drop” flies back to its normal 
position as if by magic. At the same 
moment the operator presses down a 
little cam lever, — the listening key which 
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connects her own telephone set with the 
particular cord she is using. She is then 
in communication with the subscriber 
who has called, and inquires, “ What 
number?” He gives the number. She 
repeats it back to make’ sure, “ Four 
seven five two, Cortlandt.” She picks 
up the other cord of the plug and, spy- 
ing out among the compact rows of 
spring-jacks above the one belonging to 
4752, taps the plug on its socket. This 
is a reconnoissance. If 4752 is already 
talking to some one else, the operator gets 
a loud click in her head telephone. 
‘That means that 4752 is “ busy,” and the 
subscriber who has called for him is told 
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so. It is the privilege of telephone sub- 
scribers to believe that no other tele- 
phone subscriber can possibly be “ busy ”’ 
when they want to talk to him. ‘They 
generally know for a fact that he is not, 
and so they seldom believe the operator’s 
report. The operator, however, merely 
repeats what the switchboard tells her ; 
and the switchboard, being a mechanical 
device, not a human being, is eminently 
truthful. The widespread disbelief in the 
“busy ’”’ report is therefore very unjust — 
to the switchboard. 

Just how the switchboard tells the op- 
erator that a subscriber is “busy,” or, 
rather, that two subscribers are busy, — 
for that a subscriber is busy in the tele- 
phonic sense means that he is talking 
with another subscriber, — is rather an 
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LO analogy will explain it 
CY YY better than a techni- 
cal description. 
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Mf’ Imagine a business 
man open to receive 
calls from nine or ten 
thousand people. 
He has at his office 
one special door 
guarded by a special 
attendant, who, on 
signal from him, 
brings immediately 
into his presence any 
one of the nine thou- 
sand people. To 
make it convenient 
also for them to reach 
him when they call on 
their own initiative, 
there are thirty or 
forty other doors by 
which his office can 
be entered. When 
receiving a caller the 
occupant of the room 
with the many doors 
wishes to be alone 
with him, so matters 
are arranged that 
after a caller has en- 
tered by any one of 
the doors the act of 
closing it causes all 
the others to be au- 
tomatically locked. When he is disen- 
gaged any one of them can be opened. 
Under this system it naturally happens 
that the doors are often locked when a 
caller tries at one of them. Then he 
has to call again. In the telephone 
exchange the spring-jacks correspond 
to the doors. Each subscriber’s line 
is connected to a number of spring- 
jacks. At one his calls are answered and 
the connections he asks for are made. 
The others are to enable connections to 
be made with his line by operators all 
along the switchboard. When once a 
connection is made, every spring-jack on 
the line is in a state corresponding to the 
locked doors ; if touched with a plug by 
an operator who wants to connect, it will 
give a sharp click in her head telephone. 
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That click means “ busy’’ just as plainly 
as a locked door does. 

If no click sounds in her head tele- 
phone when the operator touches the 
plug to the spring-jack of the number 
wanted, she simply pushes the plug in 
and calls up the subscriber by pressing 
on her ringing key, which is connected 
to an electric generator kept constantly 
going. When the answer comes the 
operator tells the calling subscriber that 
his correspondent is on the line, or rings 
him up if he has hung the receiver on 
the hook after giving the call. (The expe- 
rienced telephone subscriber keeps his re- 
ceiver to the ear after asking for a con- 
nection, and so often saves himself much 
valuable time.) The connection is then 
complete, and the operator cuts herself 
out of circuit and is free to attend to 
other calls. 

Each operator has from ten to fifteen 
pairs of cords and plugs, and can there- 
fore put up as many connections at once. 
‘To each pair of cords is connected a 
special indicator drop called the “ clear- 
ing-out drop.” ‘This is thrown by the 
ring-off signal, when subscribers make it, 
and the falling of the clearing-out drop 
gives notice to the operator to take 
down the connection and so disengage 
the two lines. Often neither subscriber 
rings off, and then the operator has to 
“listen in”’ on the line after the connec- 
tion has been up for some time, to dis- 
cover if talking is still going on or not. 
If she hears nothing she asks, “ Are you 
through?” and, getting no reply, con- 
cludes that you ave through and takes 
down the plugs. As many subscribers 
fail to ring off, operators frequently have 
to listen in, and occasionally they strike 
a pause in the talk and ask, “Are you 
through?” just at the moment when you 
have something very important half-way 
between your brain and the transmitter. 
Of course that is exasperating, and you 
are an exceptionally even-tempered man 
if you do not let fly an enthusiastic re- 
mark of a tenor quite apart from the 
thread of your conversation. One rem- 
edy for this sort of thing — which is 
bound to happen now and again in a 
system that depends so much on human 
agency — is to form the habit of reli- 


giously “ringing off’ when you are 
through. 

Users of the telephone are apt to ig- 
nore the fact that they really form a part 
of the system, and that a fair share of the 
complaints that the critical public of a 
luxurious age hurls at all public services 
rightly belongs to them. In any tele- 
phone conversation the subscribers do 
two thirds of the work, and the operator 
one third. The two talkers operate the 
instruments while the telephone employee 
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merely makes the connection between the 
The talkers, then, ought to be 
good operators, as well as the employee, 
‘lo 
the frequent user of the telephone the fol- 


two lines. 
if the service is to be good all round. 


lowing questions are perti- 
nent ; only the experienced 
users can say yes to all of 
them. Do you speak close 
into the transmitter and 
in clear tones, so that your 
correspondent may 
hear you clearly? 
Do you hold your 
receiver firmly to 
your ear, so that you 
may hear him well? 
Do you, when you 
have asked for a 
connection, listen at 
your receiver so as 
to catch your corre- 
spondent directly the operator has called 
him up? Do you, when you have finished 
talking, hang up your receiver and give 
the bell crank a turn to send the clearing- 
out signal? If you do not attend to these 
little points, you are not getting as good 
service as you might, and you are pre- 
venting others from getting good service. 
The operator is always the scapegoat, or 
else the telephone company impersonally, 
but the telephone is a scientific instru- 
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ment needing scientific 
use, and the user of it 
should bear that in 
mind, if he wishes it to 
serve him well, as of 
course he does. 

The operators have a 
busy time of it, espe- 
cially during the “ rush ”’ 
hours of the day, which 
are a couple in the 
morning and a couple 
in the afternoon, when 
everybody wants to 
talk to everybody 
else all at once. It 
would seem at first 
glance as if the 
operators were un- 
der no supervision ; 
but this is not so. 
As they do their 
work by telephone, so they are super- 
vised, or rather, “ superaudited,” by tele- 
phone. Each exchange has its quota 
of monitor operators, its assistant chief 
and its chief operator or manager. 
‘These functionaries have desks provided 
with telephones and with lines running to 
different parts of the switchboard. ‘They 
can connect themselves in circuit with 
any operator and overhear what is going 
on. ‘They help the operators out of any 
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little difficulties that may crop up, re- 
ceive complaints, and attend to all cases 
outside the routine work of answering 
and making calls and putting up connec- 
tions. ‘The operators devote themselves 
exclusively to the straightforward work 
of operating the switchboard ; all com- 
plaining, conversational and argumenta- 
tive callers are turned over to the moni- 
tor, a trained diplomatist as well as 
telephonist. 

A peculiarity of the daily work of a 
telephone exchange is its fluctuating char- 
acter. In all the large cities of the 
United States the service is available dur- 
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switchboards, the trunk wires between 
exchanges, and the number of operators 
must all be arranged to cope with the 
traffic during the hour when it reaches 
its top notch. Averages are no guide. 
Statistics may show that each subscriber 
in a given system demands eight or ten 
connections daily. But this is only an 
average. On any given day there may be 
a thousand subscribers who do not call 
once, while there are others that call 
twenty, thirty, fifty, and over a hundred 
times. If each and every subscriber 
called eight or ten times daily, say once 
an hour from eight tosix, the conditions 
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ing the whole twenty-four hours; and 
although but a very small percentage of 
the traffic is done after the business day 
is over, the exchanges are kept open all 
night. In the big centres of population 
more than ninety-five per cent of the tel- 
ephone traffic is between the hours of 
eight in the morning and six in the even- 
ing. Even during these ten hours the 
business is by no means evenly distrib- 
uted, but there are two high-pressure 
periods of about a couple of hours each, 
—one in the morning from ten to twelve, 
the other in the afternoon from two to 
four. These are peculiarly exacting 


conditions to meet, as in such a service 
time is everything, and the busiest hour 
Sets the pattern for a great part of the 
plant and of the operating staff. 


The 
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would be widely different from what they 
are, and, compared with the actual fluc- 
tuations of traffic, would be easy to 
meet. 

In the large cities the telephone system 
consists of a number of exchanges, each 
exchange serving a district of its own, but 
all connected together by direct trunk 
wires to provide for the intercommuni- 
cation among all the subscribers. ‘There 
is always a great deal of this trunk traffic, 
and, as a rule, the larger proportion of the 
traffic of any exchange is with the other 
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OPENING, IN NEW YORK, OF THE CHICAGO-NEW YORK TELEPHONE LINE, OCT. 18, 1892- 


PROFESSOR BELL SENDING THE MESSAGE. 


exchanges, chiefly with the one situated 
in the “down-town”’ district. In New 
York, for instance, there are some eight 
exchanges strung along Manhattan Island, 
from Broad Street to 125th Street. 
About fifty per cent of the daily traffic of 
each up-town exchange is with the down- 
town district. This trunk traffic requires 
methods of handling that are interesting 
as showing the ingenious arrangements 
devised to secure rapid service. 
Between every two exchanges there are 
sO many direct trunk lines, all under- 
ground metallic circuits. ‘The trunk lines 
are worked on the double-track system, 
acertain number being used for messages 
in one direction and a certain number 
for messages in the opposite direction. 
At the exchanges they are called outgo- 
ing and incoming trunks, the outgoing at 
one exchange becoming the incoming at 


the other. ‘The outgoing trunks can be 
reached by the operators much in the 
same way as the subscribers’ lines, and 
each operator has access to a certain 
number of trunks leading to the other 
exchanges. ‘The incoming trunks are all 
grouped at certain sections of the switch- 
board, at which only trunk connections 
are made. ‘The trunk lines, instead of 
being connected with spring-jacks and 
indicator drops like the subscribers’ lines, 
are terminated in cords and plugs, similar 
to those used for putting up local con- 
nections. In front of these trunk sec- 
tions of the switchboard are operators 
whose sole duty it is to make connections 
between the plugs in which the trunk lines 
terminate and the spring-jacks of the 
subscribers’ lines in the switchboard 
above. ‘These operators receive their 
orders by telephone directly from the 
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operators in the distant exchanges at 
which the trunk wires originate. 

When an operator gets a call for a sub- 
scriber in another exchange, she connects 
the wire of the calling subscriber to a 
trunk wire leading to the exchange called 
for and then by telephone orders the 
trunk operator at the distant exchange to 
make the connection, giving the number 
of the subscriber wanted and the number 
of the trunk wire to which she has con- 
nected her subscriber. ‘The trunk oper- 
ator first finds out if the subscriber wanted 
is busy, and, if not, plugs the trunk line 


one of these points is carefully guarded 
by the busy signal, which stands ready at 
every one of them to give the warning 
click that means “ keep off.” - No opera- 
tor is so callous as to disregard the 
“busy” signal, and of all varieties of 
telephone “troubles” that of joining 
three subscribers together is one of the 
very rarest and most unusual. 

A trunk connection generally takes 
longer to make than a local connection. 
It really consists of two connections, and 
two operators take part in making. 
Where suburban and long-distance con- 
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into the spring-jack, when the connection 
is complete. If the subscriber called for 
is busy, the trunk operator, who does no 
talking, but simply receives orders by 
telephone and executes them as quickly 
as possible, sends a signal back to the 
first operator, who informs the calling 
subscriber. 

When two subscribers of different ex- 
changes’ are connected together by a 
trunk wire, there may be, in the two 
switchboards, between sixty and seventy 
different points at which another connec- 
tion could be made to the line. Each 


nections are concerned, the line may 
have to pass through several different 
switchboards, at each of which co-opera- 
tion on the part of the operator is re- 
quired to complete the connection. All 
this takes up time, and as a large pro- 
portion of the traffic of every city 
exchange is trunk traffic, that is, connec- 
tions either with subscribers in other city 
exchanges or with out-of-town subscribers, 
every effort is made to reduce to a 
minimum the time taken in making 
trunk connections. ‘The plan of using 
distinct sets of trunk wires for calls bound 
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in each direction, and of devoting sepa- 
rate circuits exclusively to the use of the 
operator for giving orders for connections, 
obviously secures the greatest economy 
of time. ‘The economy 
in time is gained at the 
sacrifice of wires, and 
this method of working is 
practicable only when the 
traffic is heavy and con- 


tinuous. 

‘The operators who so 
deftly carry on all this 
work — work requiring 
deftness of touch, 
quickness of eye and 
ear, and clearness of 
head, to say nothing of 
nimbleness of tongue, 
which is proverbially a 
natural gift of the fair sex 
—- are well paid and well 
treated. ‘The work ap- 
pears exacting, and no doubt it is so 
to a certain extent, but it has the charm 
of variety and a spice of excitement. 
The girls pick up the rudiments very 
quickly; most of them soon become 
expert at manipulating the plugs and 
keys, and take a pleasing interest in 
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doing their work well. The feminine 
voice has a soothing effect, which tends 
to lessen the exasperation occasionally 
aroused when something goes wrong and 
the subscriber, being to a 
certain extent in a help- 
less position, wants to vent 
his feelings on somebody 
or something. ‘To one 
accustomed to use the 
telephone much in the 
daytime, the rougher 
tones of the lads em- 
ployed at “central ’’ dur- 
ing the night come 
with somewhat of a 
shock. 

| In every exchange airy 
and comfortably 
furnished rooms are set 
apart for the exclusive 
use of the operators 
when off duty. Here 
they retire in detachments during the day 
for periods of rest and refreshment. A 
matron is in charge of the quarters and 
dispenses tea and coffee, provided by the 
company, and looks after the comfort of 
the operators generally. ‘The daily news- 
papers and one or two of the illustrated 
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magazines are on hand for those of a 
literary taste, and there is no lack of re- 
sources for profitably occupying the. time 
allowed for rest and meals. 

There are many of the branches of a 
large telephonic system that we might 
inspect, would time and space allow. In 
every one of them we should find much 
to interest and amaze the visitor. In 
technical matters a small army, carefully 
organized, is required to handle the mass 
of details involved in the construction 
and keeping-up of a plant in which the 
wires and appliances mount up into the 
hundreds of thousands. A skilled staff 
is constantly employed in laying under- 
ground cables in the subways that honey- 
comb the streets, in connecting them 
with the switchboards and house wires, 
and in maintaining them in_ working 
order. Another department is kept busy 
in placing and removing subscribers’ 
instruments, running the interior wiring, 
and taking care of switchboard connec- 
tions. Still a third finds ample work for 
a large number of men in periodical 
inspections of subscribers’ lines and in- 
struments, maintaining all in good order, 
tightening up the “ loose screws,” replen- 
ishing the exhausted batteries, removing 
incipient defects, — taking generally the 
stitch in time that saves nine. All told, 
it takes about one thousand persons to 
do the work of a telephone system such 
as that which New York boasts of. At 
least two fifths of these belong to the 
operating staff proper, the inhabitants of 
“central.” The other six hundred are 
divided up among executive staff and the 
various technical departments. 

As America is the birthplace of the 
telephone, so the telephonic industry has 
reached its most robust development 
here. American apparatus and methods 
are the models for the telephone systems 
of other countries, and the achievements 
of long-distance telephony in the United 
States always arouse the admiration of 
foreign technical visitors. ‘The exten- 
sion of telephony to interurban communi- 
cation began about eight years ago, when 
a line was opened between New York 
and Philadelphia. It was looked on by 
many experienced people as a risky ex- 
periment, but the experiment was a 


brilliant success, and in a few years all 
the principal towns and cities of New 
York, New Jersey and the New England 
states were on speaking terms with each 
other. Up toa little more than a year 
ago, some four or five hundred miles was 
the greatest distance over which commer- 
cial talking was done; but in 1892 the 
slender copper wires were pushed out to 
the shores of Lake Michigan, and now the 
Chicagoan can hear at one ear the steam 
whistles in New York blowing high noon, 
while with the other he listens to his 
office clock striking eleven. 

The rapid extension of long-distance 
telephony during recent years, and the in- 
creasing demand among local telephone 
subscribers for facilities to make the best 
use of the long-distance service, have had 
one curious result, —a result that is dis- 
tinctively American. In Europe there 
are long-distance telephone lines, as be- 
tween London and Paris, Paris and Brus- 
sels, and Vienna and Buda-Pesth; but if 
you want to use them, although you may 
be a subscriber to the local service, you 
have to go to the public station at the 
terminus of the line. At some of the 
places named you may hire, for a sub- 
stantial extra rate, a special equipment 
that will enable you to talk over the long- 
distance circuits. Here the equipment 
of every subscriber is “ special,” that is, 
it is of the standard type required for 
long-distance talking. ‘The New-Yorker 
who has a metallic circuit line to his 
house on the West Side can talk to a 
Chicago subscriber as easily as he can to 
his office down town. This improvement 
in the lines and instruments of city tele- 
phone subscribers, amounting to the re- 
modelling of the entire system, has been 
going on steadily in all parts of the 
country for some years past, and in the 
course of another year or so the whole of 
the country north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line and east of the Mississippi River will 
be interlaced by one vast national ex- 
change, a telephonic federation so to 
speak, in which any two of over 100,000 
subscribers will be able to talk together 
directly from their own offices or houses. 

Many refinements in overhead line 
construction have been necessary to 
render long-distance talking a success. 
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Whoever talks from New York to Chicago 
sends his voice vibrating through four 
hundred tons of copper wire. ‘This 
copper wire forms part of a line erected 
on the most scientific principles, a line 
so solidly constructed as to he proof 
against all disturbances short of an earth- 
quake or a tornado. Each circuit is a 
complete metallic loop or double wire, as 
nothing short of that will give a quiet 
long-distance telephone line. 

Such lines are peculiarly susceptible 
to the incursions of foreign currents 
which emanate from the powerfully 
charged electric light and power wires 
in use all over the country. ‘These va- 
grant currents wander dissolutely through 
the atmosphere, seeking out the nice, 
bright, copper wires provided as a path 
for the delicate voice vibrations. ‘They 
insidiously induce themselves where they 
have no right to travel, and, like most 
trespassers and vagrants, bring trouble 
and disturbance in their track. They 
cannot always be avoided, but their evil 
effects are neutralized by so arranging 
the telephone lines that the foreign cur- 
rents take opposite directions in each 
wire of a telephone circuit, so that they 
oppose and destroy each other, like the 
Kilkenny cats, leaving the right of way 
clear to the legitimate occupant of the 
line. This necessitates an extremely 
scientific arrangement of the wires of 
every long-distance telephone line; the 
two wires of each circuit are crossed or 
transposed at stated intervals all along the 
line ; and it is only by this method that 
each circuit can be kept free from out- 
side disturbances. 

It is evident that the telephone in- 
strument itself is but‘a small item of the 
organization of a large system of tele- 
phonic communication; but as the 
foundation of a gigantic industry it 
demands one’s interest and attention. 
As a scientific marvel of never- failing 
charm, it compels the admiration both 
of layman and of scientist. ‘The magnet 
telephone, the “receiver” of the sub- 
scriber’s telephone set, is a very sim- 
ple instrument. It contains within the 
polished hard rubber case a steel magnet 
with a small coil of fine wire mounted at 
one end, and a thin iron disk clamped 
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securely opposite the magnet, a small 
fraction of an inch away from its face or 
“pole.”” When the iron disk is vibrated 
by the voice, minute changes are effected 
in the strength of the magnet, for the 
disk is normally attracted by, and really 
forms part of, the magnet, although slightly 
separated from it. These changes in the 
strength of the magnet cause currents to 
be set up inthe coil of wire. Connect the 
ends of the coil of wire to the ends of a 
similar coil mounted on asimilar magnet 
with a similar iron disk in front, and the 
currents flowing through the second coil 
will cause identical changes of strength in 
the second magnet; its attraction for the 
iron disk will be varied accordingly, and 
the disk will perform vibrations exactly 
similar to those of the first disk. ‘The 
result is the transmission of articulate 
speech with all its minute variations and 
delicate inflections. 

‘The impulse one has when the simpli- 
city of the idea is apparent is to exclaim, 
“ How extremely simple it is! Whata 
marvel that nobody invented it before !”’ 
The telephone is at once the most simple 
and the most sensitive instrument known 
to electrical science. It is precisely in 
those qualities that its charm and _ its 
wonder lie. ‘The simplicity of the mag- 
net telephone is obvious; its sensitive- 
ness is almost inconceivable. An immea- 
surably small current—one that will 
produce no effect on the most delicate 
measuring instrument — will give a per- 
fectly audible sound in the telephone. 

Although as a receiver the magnet 
telephone leaves nothing to be desired, 
the development of telephony on a com- 
mercial scale required a more powerful 
instrument as a transmitter. The carbon 
battery telephone supplied the want. In 
the magnet telephone the vibrations set 
up by the voice are the sole motive 
power for producing the currents that are 
sent out to line to operate the instrument 
at the distant end. The’ amount of 
energy developed by the human voice is 
extremely small, and the currents gener- 
ated by it will not carry very far. In the 
microphone transmitter a battery fur- 
nishes the current, and the voice vibra- 
tions are directed at a controlling device 
which varies the strength of the current 
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with every variation in the pressure ap- 
plied. ‘This arrangement has made talk- 
ing over a thousand miles of wire an 
everyday matter. 

' Jf we penetrate into the inner recesses 
of asubscriber’s telephone we find that 
the voice is directed at a small metal 
diaphragm, which vibrates in response to 
the slightest disturbance of the air sur- 
rounding it. The vibrations of the 
diaphragm are communicated to a carbon 
resistance forming part of the battery 
circuit. Carbon is used, because of all 
materials capable of conducting electri- 
city, it is the one whose conducting 
powers are most sensitive to the effect 
of variation in pressure. Sometimes the 
carbon is in the form of a button on 
which a little metal spring presses, some- 
times it is in a fine powder enclosed in a 
small chamber of which the diaphragm is 
one wall. ‘The battery is connected to 
the carbon resistance and to one winding 
of an induction coil, and the current 
simply circulates around through the coil 
and the carbon resistance and back to 
the battery; the battery current never 
goes out of the subscriber’s station. 

What does go out and what carries the 
voice to the distant instrument is an in- 
duced current set up in the second wind- 
ing of the induction coil, An induction 
coil consists simply of two separate insu- 
lated wires wound on an iron core. 
When a current is sent through one wire 
a current will be set up in the other, and 
every change in the original or primary 
current will be faithfully reproduced in 
the secondary or induced current. ‘his 
mysterious electrical phenomenon, called 
induction, is a great aid to the telephone 
engineer, and it is also a great hindrance 
to him. Guiding himself by its known 
principles, he is able to construct many 
useful and beautiful instruments; but by 
the same token many misguided and 
unprincipled currents get into his wires 
by induction, and make their presence 
known in unpleasant ways. The tele- 
phone subscriber also knows something 
of this, though far less than he used to. 

In the telephone transmitter, then, the 
battery current passes through one wire 
of the induction coil and through the 
carbon resistance. When the diaphragm 
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is vibrated by the voice, the carbon also 
vibrates, its resistance changes with every 
microscopic movement, and the cur- 
rent undergoes corresponding changes. 
These changes are impressed upon the 
induced current in the second winding 
of the induction coil, and this quavering, 
wavering, vibrating induced current goes 
out to the line, —a perfect electrical 
reproduction of the sound waves of the 
human voice. At the distant end of 
the line the current circulates through 
the coil on the receiver magnet; the 
strength of the magnet changes for every 
tiny change in the current, the diaphragm 
vibrates and the voice is given out again. 
Such is the action of the modern tele- 
phone, more ingenious, more beautiful, 
and more wonderful than words can 
describe it. 

It is right perhaps for New England to 
claim the honor of the telephone, as she 
does of the telegraph. Morse was a 
native of Massachusetts. Bell was not; 
but it was in Boston that his great experi- 
ments were made and his invention per- 
fected. 

Alexander Graham Bell was born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, March 3, 1847. 
His father and grandfather were both 
teachers of languages, and when quite a 
child Mr. Bell acquired a strong bent for 
the study of all subjects connected with 
human speech. He even, whena mere 
lad, constructed a speaking machine and 
succeeded in making it articulate one or 
two simple words. Before he was of age 
he determined to follow up Helmholtz’s 
synthetical experiments in the reproduc- 
tion of sound by attempting to transmit 
speech electrically. During the following 
years he made numerous electrical inven- 
tions and resolved to push his work, which 
was aimed at a method of harmonic teleg- 
raphy, to a practical system. Although 
he was working at telegraphic inventions, 
the idea of transmitting articulate speech 
frequently occurred to him, and even 
before 1870 he stated his belief that we 
should one day speak by telegraph. In 
1870 the Bell family emigrated to BRrant- 
ford, Canada, and in the following year 
Mr. Bell went to Boston to carry on ex- 
periments with his father’s system of 
“visible speech.”’ While in Boston he 
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carried on his electrical work, and his 
numerous discoveries finally culminated 
in the invention of the speaking tele- 
phone, in 1876. His first public lecture 
on the telephone was delivered before the 
Society of Arts at Boston, May 25, 1876; 
but the first time that speech was trans- 
mitted electrically over a real line was in 
August, 1876, at Brantford. In the same 
year the telephone was exhibited at the 
Centennial, where a display of its speak- 
ing powers was made before a distin- 
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guished gathering of scientists. Since 
the invention and successful introduction 
of the telephone, Professor Bell has con- 
ducted a large number of experiments at 
the Volta Laboratory, which he estab- 
lished in Washington with the proceeds 
of the French Volta prize, awarded him 
for the invention of the telephone. During 
late years he has mainly devoted himself 
to his original pursuit, namely, the study 
of the deaf and dumb in connection with 
his father’s system of “ visible speech.” 


A CASTILE OF ICE. 


By Dorothy Prescott. 


‘“« And gayly shines the fairyland, 
But all is glistening show, 
Like the idle gleam that December’s beam 
Can dart on ice and snow.”’ 


day, and the whole Mississippi Valley 

and one little town in Southern Illinois 
in particular were sweltering in the heat. 
There was not a hotter spot in it than 
the kitchen of a small, tall, white frame- 
house on the outskirts, the home of the 
Rey. Shearjashub Sanders, pastor of 
the Presbyterian church, where Mrs. 
Sanders, a little thin white woman, with 
a wisp of colorless hair twisted into a 
tight knot at the back of her head, was 
hurrying on with her dinner. She heaved 
a sigh of relief when she had got the big 
block of boiled corned beef out of. the 
pot and on to the platter, and began to 
turn out the steaming potatoes with a 
careful though trembling hand, the veins 
on her wrists standing out like whipcord ; 
but she did not slacken in her diligence 
till they were on the table, and the din- 
ner bell was rung, and she could sit 
down in a chair by the open dining-room 
window and draw a long breath. Warm 
as she was, there was not a tinge of color 
on her cheeks, and even her lips looked 
white. But she was well content. To- 
morrow the corned beef would be put on 


| T was almost one o’clock of an August 


cold for dinner, and she could fry the 
potatoes over her little kerosene stove, 
and the day after to-morrow could pre- 
pare a hash in the same way. ‘There 
would be no need of kindling a fire in 
the bowels of that fiend of a cooking- 
stove, which was apt to glare on her 
mind’s eye when her husband waxed elo- 
quent on the terrors of the fire that is 
not quenched. 

That she had ever been pretty was 
now a matter of but small account; she 
had reached an age when good looks, in 
the class and place to which she belonged, 
are held superfluous. One old woman 
was like another there ; and Mrs. Sanders, 
if only fifty-five, had been a grandmother 
at forty. But pretty she had _ been, 
though built on a small scale, even before 
she had shrunk under the process of 
moving every few years from one little 
Western town to another, and bearing 
and rearing nine daughters the while. 
Four of these girls had died in childhood, 
and their mother felt that they had been 
mercifully removed from the sorrows of 
life; but they had, not to put too fine a 
point on the matter, been starved by de- 
grees, and that had not seemed a mercy 
in the watching. ‘lI'wo tougher ones were 
married, one to a ranch owner in Mon- 
tana, the other to a country doctor about 
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six miles off. ‘Two others were entering 
the room now: one a small, delicate, 
slightly deformed girl, with weak eyes 
and a sweet if rather querulous expres- 
sion ; the other larger, and, as at once ap- 
peared, deficient* in intellect, but quiet, 
harmless and well trained. An unusual 
look of eagerness in her face was called 
out by the prospect of dinner; but she 
stood patiently by her chair till the door 
of the study opened, and the Rev. 
Shearjashub walked in, clad in a rusty, 
shiny, black alpaca coat, but a gentleman 
in his attire by virtue of the faultless 
nicety of his linen. He was a big burly 
handsome man, with a clean-shaven face 
and a rich sonorous voice. His per- 
sonal attractions, with his soundness in 
doctrine, and the prestige of having grad- 
uated atan Eastern college, though a 
small one, had always won him a parish, 
though unfortunately he had not the 
gift of presenting the plan of salvation 
with any originality, and could neither 
get a place that paid well nor keep any 
place long; and the periods of waiting 
between generally devoured any small 
savings Mrs. Sanders had been able to 
make. - He now walked forward slowly to 
his place, and, standing, raised one hand 
with impressive deliberation, closed his 
eyes, and began, “ For what we are about 
to receive,’ when suddenly the eyes 
were opened, the hand was lowered, and 
he broke out in more familiar tones, 
“ Where’s Lilian?”’ 

«“She’s not got home yet,” said Kitty, 
the eldest daughter present. 

“‘] wish she would not be so late, day 
after day. She knows of how much im- 
portance I regard punctuality.” 

“It’s very hot,” pleaded Kitty. 

‘Well, well. For what we are about 
to receive,” this time in a less contented 
tone; and a prayer of respectable length 
followed before the meal finally began. 
The boiled corned beef was served up 
with dainty neatness ; fresh flowers decked 
the table; and the room, which was 
drawing and dining room in one, the 
only other sitting-room being used as a 
study, was not without little touches in 
its furnishing that indicated refined habits. 
‘There were books about, and one or two 


good photographs and pretty bits of 


fancy work. All was spotlessly clean 
and well preserved; for Mrs. Sanders, 
weary as she always was, could not give 
up that, unless she made up her mind to 
give up the trouble of living altogether. 
She did not look far from that now, as 
she sat back in her chair, barely touch- 
ing her dinner. ‘There was-no need of 
her saying anything, for, as her husband 
cut the beef with a ready hand and laid 
slice after slice on the plates with an 
emphatic slap, he rolled forth in his rich 
rotund voice all the particulars of his 
morning’s work, — how he had poled all 
the late crop of beans and written half 
his sermon. ‘These were matters of daily 
routine ; but he had much to say about 
the benefit of the regular habits he cul- 
tivated, and his oldest daughter made 
the occasional answers he required. Just 
as he was helping himself for the third 
time, a rustle was heard on the veranda, 
and a shadow darkened the window. 
Both challenged attention. ‘The rustle 
was a delicate “ frou-frou,” suggestive of 
silks, though made by cotton, and the 
shadow glided with an ease only a little 
too marked. It was that of a girl, small 
of form, but with a grace that would have 
been exquisite had it been a shade less 
conscious, and whose features, if they 
gave no promise of settling into correct- 
ness of outline, were pleasing enough in 
their youthful indeterminateness not to 
mar the striking effect of her dark brown 
eyes, sending sideway sparkles between 
the long-drawn curves of her. thickly 
fringed lids, her light brown hair, with a 
gleam on every wave, and the dazzling 
delicate soft bloom, like a wild rose, on 
her cheek. She wore no hat; she never 


wore one when she could help it; and 


every lock that rippled on her forehead, 
or twisted itself into a little curl on her 
neck, or lost itself in the great blended 
coil that crowned her head, thrown into 
full relief against a big cream-white sun- 
shade, was so perfectly placed as to give 
an impression of her being magnificently 
attired, heightened by the faultless fit of 


_her very simple print gown. She swept 


past the window with a careless nod and 
smile, floated in at the door, throwing 
her sunshade on to the sofa as she passed, 
and seated herself at the table, looking 
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as cool and calm as if fresh from a bath. 
It was curious to see how every little 
touch of refinement or luxury in the room 
seemed to reflect her presence, and make, 
as it were, the proper background for her. 

Mr. Sanders took off his heavy old 
watch. and pushed it across the table 
toward her, and,as she did not appear to 
notice it, he pushed it a little farther. 
To this proceeding of her father, the 
youngest Miss Sanders made no response 
but the very slightest raising of the outer 
corners of her delicately curved eye- 
brows, and a glance at the intruder as if 
it were a mud turtle, which indeed it re- 
sembled. He pushed it a little nearer, 
but she seemed to consider further in- 
spection unnecessary. 

“Tt is full -half past one,” said the 
clergyman in an emphatic tone. 

“1 thought it was later,’ said the 
young lady, with a gentle drawl and in- 
different air. Lilian Sanders’s tones had 
no sharpness in them, even when she 
said sharp things; but her sweet little 
low-pitched voice had an _ occasional 
thick lisp, which she deplored as equally 
“ provincial’’ with the much-discussed 
nasal twang, and of which she made un- 
tiring efforts to cure herself. 

“T thought you knew of how much 
importance I regard punctuality.” 

“T beg your pardon, I am sure. 
—no beef, thank you.” 

“‘ My duties are important and, as you 
know, they are regularly planned out 
that I may not waste a moment.” 

“T am sorry, sir, but I cannot walk any 
faster in this hot weather.” 

“] do not see why your giving music 
lessons need interfere with the comfort 
of the whole family.” 

“They bring in some money, and | 
did not suppose you wanted me to earn 
nothing all vacation.” 

“That is very true, but there is no 
necessity for their being at an hour so in- 
convenient to us. Had you consulted 
me beforehand, I would have spoken to 
Mr. Ingersoll and arranged the matter of 
his daughter’s tuition myself.” 

“ Tuella wants her lesson at half past 
eleven, because she does not care to be 
out then,” said Lilian, daintily buttering 
for herself a thin slice of bread. 


No 
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“Young people should not arrange 
their affairs themselves. I shall speak to 
Mr. Ingersoll about it.’”’ 

Lilian said nothing. She ate so little 
that she did not detain the family at the 
table beyond their usual hour, but she 
scorned to bring this fact to her father’s 
notice. While the Rev. Shearjashub 
stood majestically before the now 
empty stove, using his toothpick, for 
which occupation he always allotted a 
quarter of an hour in the list of his daily 
duties, and Mrs. Sanders vanished into 
the kitchen, and Kitty cleared the table 
and put away things, she sat down with 
an air of repose in the shady window 
and drew a book from her workbasket, 
in which she was soon too much ab- 
sorbed to listen to the stream of her 
father’s remarks. Kitty’s attention, as 
she passed to and fro, was necessarily fit- 
ful, and Mr. Sanders, fidgeted by the 
necessity of repeating his every other 
speech to her, and by his youngest 
daughter’s unbroken silence, at last 
walked up to the latter, and looked over 
her shoulder. 

“Where did you get that book?” he 
asked. 

“1 borrowed 

“Who from?” 

“ Mr. Underhill, 
know, at Vandalia.” 

“He ought to be ashamed of himself 
to lend you such a book. It is a most 
improper book to bring into a minister’s 
house.” . 

“Mr. Arklay, the Baptist minister at 
Vandalia, quoted it in a sermon the 
other day.” 

“ He ought to be ashamed of himself 
then! But it is just what I should ex- 
pect of a Baptist. ‘They have nothing 
but a purely Congregational discipline, 
which gives a sad opportunity for the 
entrance of errors and laxities. But | 
imagine Mr. Arklay represents but a very 
small portion of his denomination.” 

“He is a highly educated man; and 
he can’t help knowing that this is written 
by the foremost man in our American 
literature.” 

“You don’t know anything about it! 
‘The man’s a low infidel, and is now fully 
recognized as such. I am told that the 


the librarian, you 
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Rev. Joseph Cook has put him down 
completely, and that no one thinks any 
more of him now, even in Boston.” 

“ He seems to be just as highly thought 
of as ever by the whole press, —the 
Century, Harper, and all of them.” 

“ They have no right to do so!”’ said 
Mr. Sanders, reddening. He was apt to 
begin and end his sentences in his lay or 
colloquial manner, while weaving in some 
general reflection worded in his profes- 
sional or predicatory style,—a_ useful 
exercise ; so he went on: ‘ While we do 
not expect these magazines to present a 
decidedly religious character, we have a 
right to demand that they shall not 
openly rank themselves with the enemies 
of evangelical truth. If you will read 
the Observer, you will see what they 
think of his influence.” 

“« As long as I am a teacher, I must read 
the literature that is most widely known.” 

“But he is not widely known, only 
by a little knot of Boston radicals.” 

Lilian opened her mouth to speak, 
but checked herself. With her favorite 
little lift of the eyebrows, so slight as to 
look more astonished than supercilious, 
she “turned another page of Emerson’s 
Essays, while Mr. Sanders reddened 
again. He had found it was useless to 
argue with Lilian, and he had long ago 
lost all power of coercing her. She had 
not joined the church, so that he could 
not resort to ecclesiastical discipline, and 
any of a domestic nature was rendered 
ineffective by the fact that she was 
twenty-one, earning her own living, and 


fully “ working out her board”’ while at. 


home. He looked at his watch, and 
found that it was time for his hour of 
private prayer in his study, which he set, 
as Miss Ingersoll did that of her music 
lesson, at a time of day when it was un- 
pleasant to go out, and which led com- 
fortably up to the hour of his afternoon 
nap. So he only said, as he passed 
Lilian, “I suppose you'll be reading 
Theodore Parker next. At any rate, if 
you can’t help your mother, you might 
put your own things away”; throwing a 
disapproving glance at the sunshade, 
which lay on the sofa with a careless and 
somehow a fashionable air. 

Lilian read coolly on till his door was 


closed, and then rose and went into the 
kitchen. ‘The fire was still blazing under 
a boiler of hot water, and Mrs. Sanders 
was struggling with her greasy pots and 
pans, while Kitty stood disconsolately 
looking on. “I wish you would let me 
help you, won’t you, mother?” she had 
just repeated for the fifth time in tones 
affectionate but fretful; “ you'll be sick, 
I know you will.” 

“| wish you would go away, Kitty,” 
Mrs. Sanders was at last driven to reply, 
with more decision than usual. “ You 
know the Vandalia doctor said it was the 
very worst thing for your eyes to be in 
the hot kitchen over the stove, and we 
have had one big bill to pay him already, 
besides putting out Seth by going to 
him.” Seth was the medical man who 
had married Miss Grace Sanders. “If 
you don’t take care of your eyes and they 
get bad again, Seth will say it was all 
nonsense going so far, more than he 
does now. Do go away if you really want 
to help me.”’ 

“Can I do anything, mother?” asked 
Lilian, with rather a perfunctory manner. 

“No, no, Lily; no, my dear, you'll 
spoil your hands, and there’s no use of 
more than one being in it. It isn’t so 
bad every day.” 

Lilian thought her mother was very 
right. Where was the use? She looked 
down at her pretty, well-cared-for hands, 
which were part of her stock in trade 
as a music teacher. Mrs. Sanders had 
never, in the memory of her youngest 
child, been so ill that she could not con- 
trive to drag through the day’s work 
somehow, and Lilian was by no means 
useless to her family. It was her practice 
when at home in the vacations — she 
taught a class of a high grade in the public 
schools of the city of Vandalia, some twenty 
miles off—to do all the family dressmak- 
ing and millinery, and she now repaired 
to her own room, and had begun to 
spread out her materials, when the idiot 
girl, creeping after her, made a silent re- 
quest by holding out the “Game of Life.” 
Clara Sanders could speak, but did not 
like to, and was seldom obliged to do so 
by the people who were most in contact 
with her, and had learned to understand 
her signs. 
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“‘No, Clara,” said Lilian gently but 
firmly, “I can’t play now. If you will be 
a good girl, and wait quietly till half past 
four o’clock, I will.” 

Lilian always kept her word, and Clara 
sank down on a low stool near by, and 
patiently watched the quick, well-assured 
movements of her sister’s fingers. Her 
fixed gaze would have made a stranger 
nervous, but Lilian was used to it and had 
too much else to think of to notice it. 
How should she make over this yellow 
grenadine, which was handsome, but 
surely too showy for the “ minister’s fam- 
ily”? If it could be dyed black, it would 
make a nice dress for mother; and 
mother was now in need of a good gown. 
Lilian herself was well provided for, and 
knew that she ought not to appropriate 
it; and yet, if she ever had the chance 
to wear it, it would be such a lovely gown 
for her, and if it were dyed all that irides- 
cent bronze bead trimming would be 
wasted. She could only determine to 
consult the dyer on the point, and her 
mind wandered off to a question still 
more momentous. Should she take her 
old position at Vandalia again for next 
year or not? ‘I could get plenty of 
music pupils round here in town,’ she 
thought, “and with them, and with what 
I have laid up, I could get a piano in to 
pay for by instalments ; and if I once had 
one in the house I could get them to 
come to me from all about. I wonder if 
father would mind the noise!” 

Here was a long pause, Lilian knew 
that her father would mind the noise, and 
would not be backward in saying so ; and 
this only covered a host of more serious 
causes of difference between them. “I 
have some chance of rising at Vandalia,” 
she went on to herself, “and I should 
never have any way of getting up here, 
unless the Wests— but I don’t want to 
owe everything to the Wests’; and she 
looked askance at the yellow grenadine. 
“ At Vandalia I can get books to read, and 
people to talk to — but —”’ 

It was clear that she had some particu- 
lar motive to direct her choice, which 
might be powerful enough to weigh down 
all the disadvantages of living at home 
and vegetating in a village; and for full 
two minutes she sat with her scissors open 
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in her hand, motionless. But this was no 
place for going to the bottom of the mat- 
ter, even to herself, and a restless move- 
ment from her sister recalled her wander- 
ing thoughts. She started, put aside her 
work, and for half an hour made the poor 
girl happy by playing the Game of Life 
with her. Mr. Sanders would not allow 
a backgammon board in his_ house. 
« Some brethren,” he said, “ drew the line 
at cards, but he thought it better to avoid 
the least appearance of evil, and would 
not tolerate dice.” To a teetotum he 
could not object, and Clara had been 
taught by Lilian the figures on it and the 
moves on the board, and was proud of 
her knowledge. Lilian was not fond of 
Clara, who had been the chief terror — 
now dimly remembered, but not the less 
appalling —of her infancy; but she 
managed her excellently, much better 
than Kitty, to whom some of the halo 
that had encircled the “ baby” still in- 
vested the grown-up child in her elder 
sister’s eyes. 

At five, Lilian put up the board in a 
way that admitted of no teasing, and 
dressed herself very carefully in a pale 
pink nun’s veiling dress that looked 
rather worn, though made in the latest 
fashion, but was very becoming to her 
brown-eyed fairness. She threw her little 
white knitted shawl over her arm, and 
went down-stairs, stopping a moment to 
say as she looked into the sitting-room, 
where Mrs. Sanders was resting over her 
mending basket and wishing the clock 
would not travel on so fast towards tea- 
time, “ I am going to the Wests’ to tea, 
mother.” She closed the door without 
waiting for a response, and walked out 
into the garden, where Kitty, in a limp 
old calico gown and slat sunbonnet, put 
on for the occasion, was watering her 
flowers, now that the scorching sun had 
moved away from them. The care of 
her flowers was Kitty Sanders’s only 
pleasure in life. Her mother would have 
tried to work a little harder, if possible, 
rather than have her abate the time she 
gave them, and her father here was spar- 
ing of his criticism. Probably Mr. and 
Mrs. Sanders enjoyed the garden on their 
own account, for it was the only part of 
their establishment where poverty never 
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showed itself. ‘The fence, a crazy struc- 
ture of old rails, had long since disap- 
peared beneath the powerful grasp of 
creepers, which like dutiful children sus- 
tained those who had once sustained 
them ; they had climbed up the veranda, 
and still upward, and now covered so 
much of the house that they concealed 
and excused its going so long without 
repainting. ‘The borders of old oyster- 
shells, which Kitty had collected one by 
one for her flower beds, were lost to sight 
beneath thick-spreading mats of pinks 
and periwinkle, thrift and thyme, and 
hardly an inch of soil could be seen be- 
tween them for the abundant blooms. 
Even the ferns on the rockery, exotics 
like the stones among which they grew, 
and less fit to bear the dry heat of the 
climate, were strong, lush and verdant. 

“May I have some?” said Lilian, 
pausing at a plant. 

“Yes; 1 suppose so,” said Kitty re- 
luctantly. “That is the China aster Mrs. 
West gave me the seeds of, and I rather 
hate to pick it this year. Did you ever 
see anything so pretty as the way it 
shades from white to pink? 

“ It goes so well with my dress, —just 
see what a match it is, — and I am going 
to the Wests’, and they will like to see 
how well it came out.” 

“ Well, take it,” said Kitty with a sigh ; 
“only not all, please; leave me one or 
two of the best blossoms for seed. It 
does look well on you,” she acknowl- 
edged, as her sister arranged some of the 
flowers among the lace on the front of 
her gown with a quick, apparently care- 
less touch that was the triumph of art. 
“JT hope you'll enjoy yourself at the 
Wests’, Lily.” 

“It’s some place to go to at least,” said 
Lilian with a little shrug of the shoulders 
as she walked off. 

Kitty looked after her sister down the 
dusty road. She herself was invited to 
the Wests’ when the whole family went 
in an official way ; and when Lilian was 
away Mrs. West, who must have some 
one to sit with her, would ask her more 
informally, and she would sometimes have 
time to go. She never went when Lilian 
was at home. But she felt no jealousy. 
It was natural that they should prefer her 


pretty little sister, and natural-that Lilian 
should find home dull sometimes, though 
she did not. 

Lilian had plenty of time before her 
for her walk to the Wests’, who lived 
barely a mile off. The village was laid 
out on the plan of a chessboard with a 
square in the middle, from which Mr. 
Sanders’s house lay due south, and the 
Wests’ in the direction their name indi- 
cated. It was possible, by taking a few 
back streets, to make a zigzag short cut. 
‘These streets were marked by parallel lines 
of plank sidewalk, sometimes flanked by 
a house or two, but more often the 
goldenrod and wild sunflowers grew 
thick and tall outside them and even in 
the unused road between. It was a 
lonely walk for a young girl to take, but 
the sun was still above the horizon, and 
Lilian wanted to be alone and felt no 
fears, not even when she came to the 
only house on one street, a pretentious 
but cheap structure that was tumbling to 
decay without ever having been occu- 
pied, and which the village children, in 
default of any ruined keep or ivy-mantled 
church, had instinctively adopted as the 
“haunted house.” She did not mind 
that or the more rational dread of tramps 
lurking in its shelter, but paused at the 
gate, and, carefully opening it and pass- 


ing through, threaded the weedy path to 


the front door, keeping a good lookout 
for snakes, and, tripping gingerly up the 
rocking steps, seated herself on a bench 
in the porch, first dusting it off with a 
bunch of feathery grass and then draw- 
ing away her delicate dress from the dust 
around with an aceustomed air. 

There was something in the effect of 
her graceful figure relieved against the 
forlorn decay of the house for back- 
ground, and framed in by the wild tangle 
of flowers or weeds, whichever they might 
be, for foreground, which pleased her, 
though she could not see it herself. Sup- 
posing that any painter were mad enough 
to come to the town and stroll through 
its environs in search of the picturesque, 
here at least was one picture ready to 
his hand. Lilian knew that he would 
never come, but not the less did she put 
herself in the most studied of unstudied 
poses before she gave the crowning touch 
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of interest:to the scene by drawing a let- 
ter from her pocket, over which she 
pondered with a fixed attention in her 
whole face and form that would have 
made the painter’s fortune could he have 
transferred it to canvas. It ran thus : — 


My dear Miss Sanders, —Since you were so 
good as to express the slightest wish to hear from 
a poor deserted mortal left to his own extremely 
dull society at this detestable place in the month 
of August, I can but obey; though I fear you 
will never do me the honor of getting through 
with my letter. I have been cudgelling my 
brains all day to get up material in vain; for what 
is there to write about when you are away? and 
though I might run on about my loneliness for- 
ever, [ am afraid I might only end by making you 
laugh rather than pity me as you ought. I can 
tell you that the weather is dry and hot, streets 
dusty, news none; or that the temperature is 
caloric and arid, thoroughfares pulverized, intcl- 
ligence conspicuous by its absence, if you like it 
more elegantly put. 

There is nothing moving on the railroads; 
but the potentates at the head thereof seem to 
think there is enough (I should like to see it) to 
keep me here all summer, without a chance of 
going East. I don’t regret that much, however, 
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fur there is a place much nearer I would far 
rather see, and a Sunday would give me time for 
that. Should you like it if you met me some 
Sunday morning at church? and if I listened 
with rapt attention to your father’s sermon, could 
he be induced to tolerate a Sunday caller? I am 
sure any place in the country, hve miles from a 
railroad, must be delicious in comparison with 
this, but there is an attraction about your village 
far beyond brooks and meadows. 

The connections are so difficult to make, 
however, that I fear I may have to take it out in 
wishing; though if you would only grant the 
slightest hope that you might not be sorry to see 
me, that would get me up at five o’clock on Sun- 
day morning like the blast of a trumpet! 

Your friend at the library is away; so are the 
Cases and Bledsoes; and there is not a soul left 
at this house but poor old Widmeyer and me; an 
odd couple, yet with sympathy on one point, for 
the poor old fellow seems to miss you, and looks 
sadly at your vacant place at the table. Surely 
you are not going to be so cruel to us all as not 
to return in the fall? If youdon’t, I can’t answer 
for the consequences to your whole tribe of ad- 
mirers, the humblest of whom begs you will favor 
him with a thought now and then. MayI not 
ask more? Yours ever, 

FREDERICK RUSSELL SANDFORD. 

VANDALIA, August 12, 18 —”’ 


(Zo be continued.) 


EZEKIEL CHEEVER. 
THE OLD BOSTON SCHOOLMASTER. 


By Lucy Porter Higgins. 


among other good and wise men, Eze- 

kiel Cheever, the son of a linen draper ; 
born, it is said, in London, Jan. 25, 1614. 
Whether his birthplace was London or 
Canterbury is not certain. He had rela- 
tives in the latter place; and Bartholo- 
mew Cheever, supposed to be an uncle 
of Ezekiel, came from there the same 
year. There was also an Abraham 
Cheever, who may have been his father, 
but that is only conjecture. Whoever 
his father was, the young man was pos- 
sessed of exceptional talents, and 
equipped to an unusual degree in the 
learning of the schools. He had received 


| 1637 there came to these shores, 


a classical training of the highest order, 
and before his twenty-third year had 
written “letters, verses and dissertations 
in Latin,” which are still preserved. 
Arriving in Boston in 1637, early the 
following year he accompanied Theophilus 
Eaton, afterwards the first governor of 
Connecticut, Rev. John Davenport and 
others to Quinnipiac, where they estab- 
lished the colony of New Haven, and 
where he established a school, thus becom- 
ing the earliest schoolmaster in Connec- 
ticut, the “pioneer of elementary clas- 
sical culture.” June 4, 1639, a “ Plan- 
tation Covenant” was signed by the 
principal men of this colony, Mr. 
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Cheever among them, in “ Mr. Newman's 
barn,” which thus became, like the cabin 
of the “ Mayflower,” a council chamber 
of historic interest. 

When their church was formed the 
pastor, Mr. Davenport, directed the 
brethren “to select eleven of their most 
godly men as a nomination for church 
pillars, that there might be no blemish in 
church work.” ‘These were to “ choose 
seven among themselves, because it is 
read in Proverbs, ‘Wisdom hath hewn 
out her seven pillars.’’’ Mr. Cheever 
was one of the eleven men thus chosen 
to organize the church in New Haven, 
of which he is thought to have been a 
deacon for several years, and where he 
sometimes preached the “ Word of God,” 
In 1638, soon after the settlement of the 
colony, he opened a schoolroom, prob- 
ably in his own house ; and the following 
year young Michael Wigglesworth became 
one of his pupils, and remained with him 
about two years, making “ great profi- 
ciency.” In 1641 a second school of 
higher grade was established under his 
charge, to which he devoted his time and 
talents until 1650. With his intellectual 
powers and high culture, the institutions 
under his care could but partake of the 
same high standard, and his influence 
was the spring which at a later date de- 
veloped into Yale College. 

‘The governor, Theophilus Eaton, and 
the Rev. Mr. Davenport were also untir- 
ing in their solicitude for educational ad- 
vantages in New Haven and throughout 
the state. Their objects were to secure 
“Common ‘Town Schools where all may 
learn to read and write, cast up accounts, 
and make some entrance into the Latin 
tongue” ; Common or Colony School, 
with a schoolmaster to teach the three 
languages, Latin, Greek and Hebrew,” 
preparatory for college; “a Town or 
County Library ; and a Colledge for the 
Colony.” The best teachers were em- 
ployed from the start, and eventually all 
these results were secured, though it was 
not until the year 1700 that Yale was 
founded. Previous to this year it was 
estimated that one in thirty of the Har- 
vard graduates was from New Haven. 

The only free schools provided for in 
the early legislation of Connecticut were 
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those to “prepare young men for col- 
ledge’ ; and for these, “ beyond the avails 
of any grant of land, endowment, legacy, 
or allowance from the common stock, 
parents who were able were assessed a 
certain rate according to the number and 
time of children sent.” Under this sys- 
tem all received some instruction, for in 
1800 we learn that “in the state of Con- 
necticut an individual unable to read the 
Holy Word of God, and the good laws of 
the Colony was not to be met with.” 

In 1646 Mr. Cheever was elected dep- 
uty to the General Court. In November, 
1650, he returned to Massachusetts. 
Judge Sewall tells us that he married at 
New Haven in the autumn of 1638. In 
the church records there the second bap- 
tism noted is that of “ Samuel Cheevers, 
the son of Ezekiel Cheevers, Nov. 17, 
1639”"’; a daughter, Mary, is baptized 
Nov. 29, 1640; a son, Ezekiel, June 12, 
1642; a daughter, Elizabeth, April 6, 
1645. A Sarah Cheever is also baptized 
Sept. 21, 1646; and Hannah, June 25, 
1648. His son Ezekiel died in 1643; 
and in 1649 his wife died, leaving him 
alone with five motherless little ones, the 
eldest only eleven years of age. ‘The 
father gathered up his helpless brood and 
turned from the scenes of his struggles 


and griefs to another field of labor, settling . 


in Ipswich, Mass., where he took charge 
of the grammar school. 

After three years of widowerhood, — a 
long period in those days, — he met the 
beautiful Ellen Lothrop, and he brought her 
home to mother his little group, Nov. 18, 
1652. She was sister of Capt. ‘Thomas 
Lothrop of Salem, who was massacred at 
Bloody Brook in that fearful encounter of 
the “ flower of Essex” with the savages. 

The advent of Miss Lothrop to America 
was on this wise: ‘Thomas Lothrop, about 
1650, revisited England, and when about 
to return he “with much persuasion be- 
sought his mother” to allow his sister 
Ellen to return with him to America, 
“ promising’ to be a father to her (he 
having no children) and to watch over 
her and care for her as he would his own 
child. Atlength the mother yielded, and 
committed her daughter to his custody, 
not without much reluctance, trusting 
to his fraternal affection and plighted 
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to his American home. She was worthy 
of his love, and he was true to his sacred 
and precious trust.’’ His fidelity to his 
promise was the cause of a long and tedi- 
ous lawsuit in later years between the 
Rhea family in Salem and the Cheevers, 
—a lawsuit which has been a mystery to 
many. ‘The facts are these : — 

Capt. Lothrop died without making a 
will; and his widow being childless could 
not legally hold any of the property left 
by her husband, which thus became the 
inheritance of his nearest of kin, the 
judge reserving the right to provide for 
the widow according as he should think 
meet. Mrs. Lothrop had often urged her 
husband to make a will, and at times he 
had seemed on the point of doing so, even 
mentioning certain bequests which he 
would like to make. But he knew that 
his sister had the first legal claim, and 
also that the law would make some pro- 
vision for his wife. After his death her 
family, the Rheas, tried to claim the 
property on the strength of his acknowl- 
edged intentions of making a will. ‘The 
judge decreed that the widow might have 
the use of his large Salem farm during her 
lifetime, but at her death it should revert 
with the rest of the property to Mrs. 
Cheever, his lawful heir. Meanwhile the 
Widow Lothrop married again; and as 
she and her new husband soon tired of 
carrying on a farm that was not their own, 
they resigned all claims thereto and 
removed elsewhere. Mrs. Cheever gave 
the Salem farm to her son Ezekiel, who 
resided in the town thereafter, and thus 
came to be in the centre of the witch- 
craft delusion and prominently connected 
with it. 

But little can be learned in relation to 
the labors of Mr. Cheever in Ipswich. 
In 1636 a grammar school had been 
“set up” in the town, but it did not suc- 
ceed. That Mr. Cheever made a suc- 
cess of it is evident from the fact that in 
1651 the town gave all the “ Neck be- 
yond Chebacco River and the rest of the 
ground up to the Gloucester line ”’ to the 
new grammar school, and appointed five 
trustees of this land, which was soon 
“leased to John Cogswell, Jr., and his heirs 
and assigns forever, for fourteen pounds a 
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year, four in butter and cheese, five in 
pork and beef, and five in corn at the 
current price.” ‘The next year a com- 
mittee of nine men were chosen to re- 
ceive all sums of money “ which shall be 
given toward the building or maintaining 
of a Grammar schoole and schoole master, 
and to disburse and dispose such sums as 
are given to provide a schoole house and 
schoole master’s house, either in buildings 
or purchasing the same house, with all 
convenient speed, and such sums of 
money, parcels of land, rents or annuities 
as are or shall be given towards the main- 
tenance of a schoole master, that they 
shall call or choose to that office from 
time to time, which they shall have 
power to enlarge by appointing from 
yeare to yeare what each schollar shall 
yearly or quarterly pay or proportion- 
ably. Who shall allso have full power to 
regulate all matters concerning the 
schoole master and schollers, as in their 
wisdome they thinke meete from time to 
time, who shall allso consider the best 
way to make provissions for teaching to 
write and cast accounts.”” An acre of 
land is given by Mr. William Hubbard to 
the school. 

In 1653 Robert Paine gives the use of 
a dwelling-house and two acres of land 
to the master. He also built a school- 
house and gave it to the “ feoffers.”’ In 
1660 Mr. Paine provided for the enter- 
prise in his will by giving “ Little Neck ”’ 
for the same object. Meanwhile, amid 
all the struggles for the financial pros- 
perity of the school, it had become “ fa- 
mous in all the country.”’ 

In 1661 Mr. Cheever removed to 
Charlestown ; and the “ barn erected by 
Ezekiel Cheever and the orchard planted 
by him were. bought by the feoffers and 
presented for the use of the master or 
otherwise.” The names of the com- 
mittee were Mr. Samuel Symonds, Mr. 
Nathaniel Rogers, Mr. Jonathan Norton, 
Major Daniel Denison, Mr. Robert Paine, 
Mr. William Paine, Mr. William Hubbard, 
Deacon John Whipple and Mr. William 
Bartholomew. Ipswich at this time had 
about seven hundred inhabitants. The 
Rev. Samuel Cheever, Mr. Cheever’s 
eldest son, graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1659. He became a preacher at 
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Marblehead, removing from Ipswich in 
1667. 

Five children were born to Ezekiel 
and Ellen Cheever while in Ipswich: 
Abigail, Oct. 20, 1653; Ezekiel, July 1, 
1655; Nathaniel, June 23, 1657, who 
died in July; Thomas, Aug. 23, 1658; 
and Susanna, who was baptized in 1660. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Cheever met with 
the same difficulties with which he had 
become familiar in Ipswich. We find 
the following motion presented to the 
selectmen by Mr. Cheever: “ First, 
that they would take care the school- 
house be speedily amended because it is 
much out of repair. 

“Secondly, that they would take care 
that his yearly salary be paid, the con- 
stable being much behind with him. 

“Thirdly, putting them in mind of 
their promise at his first coming to town, 
viz., that no other schoolmaster should be 
suffered to set up in the town, so as he 
could teach the same, yet now Mr. Mans- 
field is suffered to teach and take away 
his scholars.” 

In 1670 Mr. Cheever removed to Bos- 
ton. Ata meeting of the governor, sev- 
eral magistrates, the selectmen of Boston 
and Mr. Hezekiah Usher, it was agreed 
and ordered that “ Mr. Ezechiell Cheev- 
ers should be, called to and installed in 
the free schoole as head Master thereof, 
which he being then present accepted 
of.” On the sixth day of November 
“there was delivered the key and posses- 
sion of the schoolehouse to Mr. Ezechiell 
Cheevers as the sole Mastr thereof.” 
“ And it was farther agreed that the said 
Mr. Cheevers should be allowed sixtie 
pounds an. for his seruice in_ the 
schoole, out of the towne rates and rents 
that belonge to the schoole — and the 
possession, and use of ye schoolehouse.”’ 

This school was the Boston Latin 
School. The schoolhouse was then sit- 
uated on the north side of School Street, 
the east wall of King’s Chapel standing 
on the site of the old building. An old 
vignette of the schoolhouse represents it 
as a small structure of one story, with 
three windows and a door on the side 
facing School Street, and three windows 
in the end, and a rail fence extending 
from it. However correct or incorrect 
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the picture may be, it was here that Mr. 
Cheever, at the age of fifty-six years, 
commenced his labors in Boston, which 
continued without interruption until his 
death, which occurred in 1708,—a _ pe- 
riod of about thirty-eight years. 

In the Selectmen’s Minutes, I., 87, 
under date of July 24, 1704, an interest- 
ing description may be found of a new 
schoolhouse to be erected : — 


“ Agreed with Mr. John Barnerd as fulloweth, 
he to build a new School House of forty foot 
Long Twenty five foot wide & Eleven foot stud, 
with eight windows below and five in the Roofe, 
with wooden Casements, to the eight Windows, to 
Lay the lower flowr with Sleepers & double 
boards So far as needfull, & the Chamber floor 
with Single boards, to board below the plate in- 
side& out, to Clapboard the Outside and Shingle 
the Roof, to make a place to hang the Bell in, to 
make a paire of Staires up to the Chamber, and 
from thence a Ladder to the bell, to make one 
door next the Street, and a partition Cross the 
house & to make three rows of benches for the 
boyes on each Side of the room, to finde all Timber, 
boards, Clapboards shingles nayles hinges, In 
consideration whereof, the sd mr John Barnerd 
is to be paid One hundred pounds and to have 
the Timber, Boards & Iron worke of the Old 
School House.” “Oct. 30. Ordered that mr John 
Barnerd do make House convenient for ye Laying 
of wood at the Easterly end of the School House 
and to advise wth mr Oliver, mr Fitch mr Dyer 
& Capt Clark or any three of them abt what re- 
maynes to be done there.” 


Whether the above “mr Barnerd ”’ 
was father of the Rev. John Barnard, one 
of Mr. Cheever’s pupils, I do not know, 
but the latter has written some very in- 
teresting incidents in connection with his 
preceptor. 

In the autobiography of the Rev. John 
Barnard is the following, giving one of 
the phases of school life under the 
venerable Mr. Cheever, then over eighty- 
five years of age. Mr. Barnard says : — 


“ Though my master advanced me as above, yet 
I was a very naughty boy, much given to play, in 
so much that he at length openly declared You 
Barnard, I know you can do well enough if you will, 
but you are so full of play that you hinder your 
classmates from getting their lessons; and there- 
fore if any of them cannot perform their duty 
I shall correct vou for it.’ One unlucky dey 
one of my classmates did not look into his book, 
and therefore could not say his lesson, though 
I called upon him once and again to mind his 
book; upon which our master beat me. I told 
master the reason why he could not say his lesson 
was his declaring he would beat me if any of the 
class were wanting in their duty; since which 
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the boy would not look into his book, though I 
called upon him to mind his book as the class 
can witness. The boy was pleased with my being 
corrected and persisted in his neglect, for which 
I was still corrected, and that for several days. 
I thought in justice 1 ought to currect the boy 
and compel him to a better temper; and there- 
fore, after school was done, I went to him and 
told him I had been beaten several times for his 
neglect; and since master would not correct him 
I would, and I should doso as often as I was 
corrected for him; and then drubbed him heartily. 
The boy never came to school any more, and so 
that unhappy affair ended.” 

“IT remember once, in making a piece of Latin, 
my master found fault with the syntax of one 
word, which was not so used by me heedlessly, 
but designedly, and therefore I told him there 
was a plain grammar rule for it. He angrily re- 
plied, ‘ there was nosuch rule.’ I took the gram- 
mar and showed the rule to him. Then he 
smilingly said, ‘Thou art a brave boy; I had 
forgot it.’ And no wonder, for he was then 
above eighty years old.” 


Although Mr. Cheever was strict and 
conscientious with his pupils, “ his ven- 
erable presence,” one has said, was ac- 
companied by an agreeable mixture of 
majesty and sweetness both in his voice 
and countenance, and he secured at once 
obedience, reverence and love. Among 
his pupils were future “ governors, judges, 
_ ministers, magistrates and merchants.” 

A school similar to his was established 
at Cambridge, and conducted by Elijah 
Corlett for “more than forty years.” 
Mather says : — 

“’Tis Corlet’s pains and Cheever’s we must own 
That thou New England art not Scythia grown.” 

“They bridged over the wide chasm 
between the education brought with them 
by the fathers from the old country, and 
the education that was to be reared in 
the new.” 

Mr. Cheever’s “Latin Accident,” 
which he wrote while in New Haven, 
and was considered “ the wonder of the 
age,’’ passed through eighteen editions 
before the Revolution and several edi- 
tions afterwards, and was considered the 
best book for beginners for two centu- 
ries. He was also the author of another 
little book on “Scripture Prophecies Ex- 
plained.” 

Mr. Cheever died Aug. 21, 1708, in 
the ninety-fourth year of his age, after he 
had been a “faithful, skilful, painful 
schoolmaster for some seventy years, and 
had the singular favor of Heaven that 
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though he had usefully spent his life 
among children, yet he was not become 
twice a child, but held his abilities in 
an unusual degree to the very last, 
his intellectual force as little abated as 
his natural.”” Mr. Barnard says: “He 
lived among the very founders of New 
England, of Boston, Salem and New 
Haven, and taught their children and 
their children’s children unto the third 
and fourth generation; and lingered in 
the recollections uf his pupils and their 
children, the model and monument, the 
survivor and representative, of the Puritan 
and Pilgrim stock down almost to the 
beginning of the present century.” Judge 
Sewall says: “He has labored in that 
calling skilfully, diligently, constantly, re- 
ligiously, seventy years — a rare instance 
of Piety, Health, Strength and Service- 
ableness. ‘The welfare of the province 
was much upon his spirit.” 

Mr. Cheever went out for the last time 
on Aug. 12, to hear Cotton Mather 
preach. He was taken sick the 13th, 
and Mr. Sewall visits him, but is not 
at first recognized. Mr. Sewall in going 
away asked for his blessing for himself 
and family. ‘‘He said I was Blessed 
and it could not be Revers’d. Yet 
at my going away he prayed for a 
Blessing for me.’ At another visit on 
the roth, Mr. Cheever said God afflicted 
his people to perfect, not to punish 
them. ‘God by them did as a Gold- 
smith, Knock, knock, knock; knock, 
knock, knock, to finish the plate: It was 
to perfect them not to punish them.” 
On the zoth he was much weaker, and 
his speech very low. He called for his 
daughter and asked her if the family were 
composed. Mr. Sewall prayed and told 
him “the last Enemy was Death, and 
God had made that a friend too.” Mr. 
Cheever held up his hand in assent, and 
afterwards ate a little piece-of orange. 
Mr. Sewall went again after dinner and 
carried him “some of the best figs he 
could get and a dish of Marmalet,’”’ but 
did not disturb him, and that night he 
died. ‘ 

His wife Ellen died Sept. 10, 1706, 
nearly two years before him. Six chil- 
dren survived him, mentioned in_ his 
will. His son ‘Thomas was ordained 
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first at Malden, and afterwards at Chelsea. 
He lived to the same age as his father. 
Samuel lived to be eighty-five, and Eze- 
kiel must have been over seventy-seven. 
A grandson, Rev. Edward Cheever, and 
a granddaughter of Michael Wigglesworth 
were united in marriage in 1739. 

Nothing remains to mark his old home 
in Boston, and the only clew, if it is indeed 
any clew at all, is found in the following, 
copied from old records : — 


“January 7, 1703. Thomas Davis and others 
testify, That about Twenty Yeares agoe these 
Deponents being with Richard Cheever of Bos- 
ton Cordwainer in his house next adjoining to ye 
house and Land now in the Occupacon of Mr. 
Gyles Dyer neare the Drawbridge in Boston & 
Doe well remember that the Northerly Corner of 
said Cheevers Land then ran upon a bevelling 
line as it doth now, and that the said Cheevers 
had then a house & office standing upon that 
angle.” 

“The Deposition of John Cunnable aged fhfty 
Two yeares or thereabout Testifieth and saith 
that some yeares before Mr. Gyles Dyer came & 
lived in his house in Conduit street next adjoyn- 
ing to ye house and Land of Richard Cheever, 
he well remembers that ye northerly Corner of 
the sd Cheevers Land then ran upon a bevelling 
line as it doth now,”’ etc., etc. 

“ Jan. 7th, 1703. Sworn in Court, attest, Ad: 
Davenport Cler.” 


Where the “ Drawbridge,” and “Con- 
duit street’? above mentioned were lo- 
cated is matter of question, although 
it is thought to be in the vicinity of 
Blackstone Street. 

In 1702 a new house was completed 
by the town of Boston for the occupancy 
of the “ Lattin Schoolmaster.” Mr. John 
T. Hassam gives a very interesting de- 
scription of it which he finds in the town 
records : — 

“ At a Council held at the Council Chamber in 
Boston upon Friday the 20th of June, 1701, A Cer- 
tificate being presented, of the aprobation of the 
major part of the Justices and the Selectmen of the 
Town of Boston for the erecting a Timber Dwell- 
ing house for the accomodation of the Master of 
the Latin Free school in Boston, on the land 
where Mr. Cheever, the present School Master, 
now dwells, of forty foot long, twenty foot wide 
and seventeen foot stud, with a convenient kitchin 
adjoyning. License is hereby granted to erect 
the sd Building of Timber accordingly.” 


Nov. 6, 1701, 


“Ordered that a noat be given mr John 
Alden Junr. for £4: 10: ©: for his halfe years 
rent of the House in wch mr Ezcekiell Chever 
dwells. gbr: 6th,” 
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Nov. 24 the agreement is recorded 
which was made between the selectmen 
and Capt. John Barnet to build the house 
as above, with 
“four foot Rise in the Roof,” “to make a cel- 
lar floor under one half of Sd house, and to 
build a Kitchen of Sixteen foot in Length and 
twelve foot in bredth with a Chamber therein, 
and to Lay the floors flush throughout the main 
house and to make three paire of Stayers in ye 
maine house & one paire in the Kitchin and to 
Inclose sd house & to do and compleat all Car- 
penters worke and to finde all timber boards 
Clapboards nayles, glass and Glasiers worke & 
Iron worke and to make the Casemts for Sd 
house, and performe Sd Worke and to finish Sd 
building by the first day of August next.” 

Capt. Barnet was to have the old tim- 
ber, glass and iron of the old house and 
one hundred and thirty pounds, forty 
pounds down and “the rest as the work 
goes on.”’- John Goodwin was to do the 
* mason-work,”’ including a “ good stack 
of chimneys,” and the plastering, for 
which he was to receive ninety pounds, 
twenty pounds down. Further orders re- 
quire that the house shall “ be set twelve 
foot farther back then the Old House and 
five foot off from Henry Tites fence,” to 
have “two windows in each room, one in 
the front and the other at the end,” that 
the “n: west end be five foot from Docter 
Cooks Garden fence,” that “ Capt. John 
Barnerd provide a Raising Dinner for the 
Raysing of the School Master’s House, at 
the Charge of the Town not exceeding 
the Sum of Three pounds,” that “mr 
John Barnet take the Care of geting a 
fence & gate made,” that “ mr ‘Thomas 
Child finish the gate and prime the fence, 
to finish the Outside work and prime In- 
side work and to be paid what is reason- 
able.” And so the house was finished 
and the old master spent the remaindcr 
of his years in comfort. 

While absolute proof is wanting, there 
are good reasons for believing that Mr. 
Cheever was laid to rest in the Granary 
Burying-ground. Dr. Mather said he was 
laid “where our God His Granary has 
made.” Daniel Cheever and wife and 
Richard Cheever and wife are buried 
here, and both were his cousins. Not 
far from them is a footstone with the ini- 
tials “ KE. C.,”’ but there is no headstone 
to correspond, so that uncertainty must 
continue. Not very far away is the tomb 
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of another member of the family, William 
Downes Cheever. With but one excep- 
tion the name does not occur in other 
cemeteries of that period, and it is there- 
fore reasonable to conclude that some- 
where within this enclosure the old 
schoolmaster’s ashes repose. 

Dr. Mather could not let his death go 
by without preaching a funeral sermon. 
Mr. Cheever had been “ buried from the 
schoolhouse,”’ the governor, councillors, 
ministers, justices and gentlemen attend- 
ing, and Mr. Williams, his successor in 
the school, making a “ handsome oration 
in his honor.” Dr. Mather’s sermon was 
printed with a lengthy title-page and a 
“ Historical Introduction.”” ‘The sermon 
abounds with good advice to people gen- 
erally on the “ inexpressible consequence 
of the right education of children.’’ 
Pastors must not neglect the children of 
the flock : — 


“ A part of their charge is‘ feed mylambs.’ . . . 
Oh, Men of God, Awake; and let the Cares of 
our Elliot for his Roxbury, be a pattern for you. 

. Itis a stately work; I had almost call’d it, 
A work for Angels. It is an Hard work to keep 
a School; and hardly ever duly Recompensed. 
I suppose, It is easier to be at the Plough all day 
than in the School. But it is Gods Work: It is 
Gods Plough; and God speed it! ... A work 
though very Tiresome and Troublesome to the 
Flesh, yet most highly Acceptable to God, Go 
on with it Chearfully, And often Teach the Chil- 
dren something of the Holy Scriptures; often 
drop some Honey out of that Rock upon them. 

. But Lastly and yet First of all, O Parents 
Arise; This matter chiefly belongs to you... . 
King Elfred procured a Law, That every man 
who had but as much as Two Hides of Land, 
should bring up his children to Learning, till 
Fifteen Years of Age at least. . . . I am to press 
it, That Parents give their Children all the Learn- 
ing they can; especially that which will bring 
them to Know Christ and Live Happily... . 
Worthy of Honour are the Teachers that Convey 
Wisdom into our Children. School-masters that 
have Used this Office well, purchase to them- 
selves a Good Esteem to outlive their Death, as 
well as merit a good Suport while they Live. 
’Tis a Justice to them that they should be had in 
Everlasting Remembrance; And a Place and a 
Name among the Just Men, does particularly 
belong to that Ancient and Honourable Man, a 
Master in our Israel; who was with us the last 
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Time of my Standing here, but is lately Trans- 
lated into the Colledge of Blessed Spirits in the 
Mansions, where the First Resurection is Waited 
and Longed for. . . . He was my master seven 
and thirty years ago, but also master to my bet- 
ters no less than seventy years ago; so long ago 
that I must mention my fathers tutor for one of 
them” [referring to Michael Wigglesworth }. 
. . » My Master was an Old New English Chris- 
tian and was as Venerable a Light, as the World 
since the Days of Primitive Christianity has looked 
upon. . . . He was well Studied in the Body of 
Divinity. ... He Dy’d, Longing for Death, 
mourning for the Quick Apostacie which he saw 
breaking in upon us; very easie about his own 
Eternal Happiness, but full of Distress for a poor 
People here under the Displeasure of Heaven, 
for Former Iniquities, he thought as well as later 
ones. . . . He Dyed A Candidate for the first 
Resurection. And Verily our Land is Weakened, 
when those Fly away, at whose Flight we may 
cry out, My Father, My Father, the Chariots of 
New England and the Horsemen thereof.” 


“* How oft we saw him tread the Milky Way, 
Which to the Glorious Throne of Mercy lay; 
Come from the Mount, he shone with ancient 

Grace; 
Aweful the Splendor of his Aged Face. 
Cloath’d in the Good Old Way, his God did wage 
A war with the vain Fashions of the Age. 
Fearful of nothing more than hateful Sin, 
Twas that from which he laboured all to win. 


Death gently cut the Stalk, and kindly laid 
Him, where our God His Granary has made. 
Who at New-Haven first began to Teach, 
Dying Unshipwrecked, did White Haven reach. 
At that Fair Haven they all Storms forget; 

He there his Davenport with love does meet. 


but in his Paradisian Rest above, 

To Us does the Blest Shade retain his Love. 

With Ripened Thoughts Above concern’d for us, 

We can’t but hear him dart his Wishes thus; 

Tutors, be Strict; But yet be Gentle too: 

Don’t by fierce Cruelties fair Hopes undoe. 

Dream not that they who are to Learning Slow, 

Will mend by Arguments in Ferio. 

Who keeps the Golden Fleece, Oh let him not 

A Dragon be tho’ he Three Tongues has got. 

Why can you not to Learning find the way, 

But through the Province of Severia? 

"Twas Moderatus, who taught Origen: 

A youth which prov’d one of the best of men. 

The Lads with Honour first, and Reason Rule; 

Blowes are but for the Refractory Fool. 

But Oh! First Teach them their Great God to 
fear; 

That you like me, with Joy may meet them 
here.” 
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THE LATIN AT HARVARD. 
By J. B. Greenough. 


(lilustrated from Photographs by Pach Brothers.) 


PROLOGYS 


PROLOGUS, FROM THE 
VATICAN MANUSCRIPT, 


OR the performance of a Latin play 
by the students of Harvard College 
there have certainly been a plenty 

of precedents, inasmuch as the custom of 
such representations in schools, both for 
instruction and entertainment, is trace- 
able far into the Middle Ages. 

About 980, Roswitha, a Benedictine 
nun of Gandersheim, a most learned 
lady, wrote six comedies in imitation of 
Terence, because, as she says, “ There 
are many good Christians who prefer the 
empty show of heathen works to the 
advantages of the Holy Scriptures on 
account of the superiority of a more 
cultivated language. ‘There are besides 
others also, diligent Bible readers, who, 


' This illustration and those on pages 498 and 502 are re- 
poy from the libretto of the play, by permission of the 
atin Department of Harvard University. 
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while they scorn the other heathen writ- 
ings, yet read the poems of ‘Terence all 
too frequently.”” ‘The consequences of 
this pernicious practice she proceeds (in 
her preface) to describe, and notes the 
advantages of her purified imitations, 
which were on biblical and martyrologi- 
cal subjects. It is not asserted that any 
of her pieces nor of those which they 
were to supersede were really played in 
her convent or elsewhere; but the fact 
that these plays of Terence are singled 
out especially, when plays are of all 
literature the least adapted to reading, 
taken with the subsequent history of such 
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plays, seems to point to some perform- 
ance of them in some shape or other. 

A miracle play of St. Catherine was 
acted at Dunstable, by the boys of the 
Abbey School about the year 1110. As 
this was written by one Geoffrey, a learned 
Norman, it could hardly have been in 
any other language than Latin, the 
customary language of the clergy. 

In the year 1350 a “ Ludus Filiorum 
Israelis” was performed at Corpus 
Christi College. The form of the entry 
of this fact in the records suggests the 
probability that a play in some form was 
already an established custom. At this 
same date it was a practice of long stand- 
ing at the University of Paris to act 
tragedies and comedies. In 1386 an 
item appears in an ancient account of 
the College of Michael House at Cam- 
bridge for ‘an embroidered padiium, six 


masks and six beards for the comedy.” 
At this point the connection is_ lost 
in the direct line for nearly two cen- 
turies, but the practice was probably 
kept up. 

The line is continued indirectly, how- 
ever, in Italy, where in 1498 the semi- 
heathen Pomponius Laetus introduced 
performances in Latin of the comedies 
of Plautus and ‘Terence. But these 
were soon translated and imitated, and 
hence were superseded by vernacular 
forms of plays. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the custom of giving Latin 
plays never took root in that country. 
Still it is not unlikely that the custom 
had prevailed before in the same manner 
as elsewhere, and that the action of 
Pomponius was only an attempt to in- 
troduce real classics instead of modern 
Latin plays. 
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THE CURTAIN, 


In 1544 the custom of producing 
Latin plays reappears at Cambridge. In 
that year a Latin interlude, entitled 
“ Pammachius,”’ was played at Christ’s 
College, in which the papistical rites 
and ceremonies were ridiculed. In 
1546 a tragedy of “ Jephtha,” written 
both in Greek and Latin, was introduced 
into the Christmas shows at Cambridge. 
In which of its two forms it was played 
is unknown, but more likely in Latin. 
That this play was also put into English 
appears from the allusions to it in 
“Hamlet,” but the academic perform- 
ance was most likely in Latin. A docu- 
ment, “ Status scholae Etoniensis,” bear- 
ing date 1560, assumes the practice at 
Eton of exhibiting plays at Christmas as 
one well established: “ Circiter Festum 
D. Andreae Ludi Magister elegere solet 
pro suo arbitrio Scenicas fabulas optimas 
et quam accommodatissimas quas puerl 


Feriis Natalitiis subsequentibus non sine 
ludorum-elegantia populo spectante pub- 
lice aliquando peragant. . . . Interdum 
etiam exhibet Anglico sermone contextas 
fabulas sique habeant acumen et lepo- 
rem.” 

That is: About the Feast of St. An- 
drew, the master is wont to select at his 
discretion the best and most fitting stage 
plays, for the boys to act at the Christ- 
mas holidays with all the elegance of the 
(regular) plays, sometimes in public in 
presence of the people. . . . Sometimes 
also he gives plays written in the Eng- 
lish tongue, if there are any that have 
acumen and grace. 

On Sunday, Aug. 6, 1564, Queen 
Elizabeth, visiting Cambridge, was enter- 
tained with a presentation of the “Aulu- 
laria” of Plautus, in King’s College 
Chapel. ‘The next day she witnessed 
the tragedy of “ Dido,” probably also in 
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INTREPIDIS OLIM * QVI STABANT * AGMEN AGRESTE 
GRAMINEO- CAMPO PONTICVLOVE RVDI 

ILLIS - NOS PATRIBVS LONGO POST TEMPORE  PROLES 
HAEC MERITA * ANTIQVO MVNERA MORE DAMVS 


GREX SPECTATORIBVS S 


Salvete domini graves magistri 
Doctrina satis et super replied 
Salvete o comités taboriosi 

Et quantum est comitum otiosiorum 
Contegi venerabiles alumni 

Salvete o luvenes senesque salsi 
Vos salvere boni hospites iubemug 
Eruditi homines inerudit/ 
Matronac nitidae puellulaeque 
Saivete 0 decus avreum theatri 
Spectatoribus omnibus salutem 
Vobis fabula palliata agetur 
Adeste acquo animo favete linguis 
Neve parcite nos juvare plausu 
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PARKER - WARREN 
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MORRIS HICKY - MORGAN 
CONCENTVM REGET 
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ALBERTVS - ANDREAS HOWARD 
NOMANNES MAYES 


Actoribus pronuntiantibus concinent tibicines Otho Augustus Lemke Georgivs Matthies 
Busch - Mos adivuabunt artifices quidam qui singules quoque ante actus specteteres 
modis spectaculi couse factis déetectadunt 


Ornaments fecit Prenuss Raymond 
Capiiiaments struxit Adotphus Rothe 
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Latin. ‘Great preparations were made 
to represent the ‘ Ajax Flagellifer’ in 
Latin, but whether the queen was ‘ weary 
with ryding in the forenoone and dis- 
putations after dinner, or whether anie 
private occasion letted the doinge there- 
of was not commonly knowen.’ So she 
departed early the next morning, and 
did not hear it, ‘to the great sorrow, 
not only of the players, but of the whole 
University.’ ”’ 

At Winchester, in 1565, an item of 
expense was entered for the plays at 
Christmas, and in 1574 the plays there 


out of forty-two, only one known clas- 
sical play, the “ Aulularia,” a number of 
English ones, and the greater part plays 
written for the occasion in Latin on 
either ancient or modern subjects. ‘The 
University play was familiar to Shake- 
speare, and he alludes to it in “ Ham- 
let,” Act ILI., Sc. 2: — 


fHlam,. My lord, you played once i’ the univer- 
sity, you say? 

Pol. That did I, my lord, and was accounted 
a good actor. 

Ham. And what did you enact? 

Pol. 1 did enact Julius Cesar; | was killed 7’ 
the Capitol; Brutus killed me. 


GETA (G. R. NOVES). 


lasted three days and three nights, as it 
is said in the account books, “in /udis 
comoediarum et tragoediarum.” 

In 1579 the tragedy of “ Richard 
the Third ”’ in Latin verse was acted at 
St. John’s College. In 1605 the comedy 
of “ Vertumnus”’ was acted at Oxford be- 
fore King James. The custom continued 
at the universities till 1647, when a se- 
vere law against players put a stop to it. 

The long list of plays acted at Cam- 
bridge between 1350 and 1647 contains, 


DAVOS (F. K. BALL). 


In Germany the custom was fully es- 
tablished in Luther’s time. ‘This was 
distinctly so. at Wittenberg. So at 
Magdeburg it was the standing order that 
yearly at least one Latin comedy should 
be acted before the masters; and the 
constitution of the school at Gustrow, 
dated in 1552, prescribes that every half- 
year a Latin comedy of Plautus or 
Terence shall be acted by the boys, but 
without costume, that they may thereby 
learn Latin well; and that older scholars 
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PHAEDRIA (J. R. SLATER). 


shall recite also a dialogue of Lucian 
in Greek. The custom, however, does 
not seem to have obtained the perma- 
nence in Germany that it did in England. 
It is at Westminster that the custom has 
been best preserved. The reading of 
Terence was introduced there by 
Alexander Nowell, for the better learning 
of the pure Roman style, in 1543. The 
comedy of “ Roister Doister,’’ written 
about 1550, is stated by its author to be 
written in imitation of the classical 
models of Plautus and Terence. So 
that it would seem that the study of 
the Latin plays was well established by 
the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. That 
some Latin plays were acted is clear from 
a statute of Elizabeth, which provides 
under penalty of ten shillings for a Latin 
play every year. These might of course be 
modern Latin, but from the importance 
attached to Plautus and Terence as above 
set forth it is likely that some of these 
classical plays were performed as well. 
An old account of the year 1564 has 
an item: “For certeyne playes by the 
gramer skole of Westmynster and chil- 
derne of Powles (St. Paul’s grammar 
school).” Whether the plays at the 
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ANTIPHO (J. R. OLIVER). 


school were discontinued about 1647, on 
account of the severe laws against players, 
is uncertain. Probably they were; but 
they might alsc have been continued in 
private without infringing the law. At 
any rate they reappear again in 1704, in 
which year the “ Amphitruo” was per- 
formed at Westminster; and they ap- 
pear essentially in the form in which 
they are now represented, except that 
the prologues and epilogues were at first 
in English. ‘The scenes were localities 
in England. But in 1758 an Athenian 
scene was first adopted, which lasted 
till 1809, when it was replaced by a new 
one, a copy of the old. In 1857 an 
entirely new scene was painted, which is 
still preserved in use. It was not till 
1839 that Greek costumes were used, 
whereas before the actors had appeared 
in the dress of the period, as was the 
custom of those times. Almost all the 
plays have been classic. Only one 
modern Latin one has found a place, 
the “Ignoramus,” written about 1711 by 
one Ruggles. 

The “ Amphitruo,” “ Aulularia,” and 
“Trinummus” of Plautus have occasion- 
ally been played, but generally the plays 
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have been limited to the “ Adelphi,” 
“ Phormio,” “ Andria,”’ and “ Eunuchus”’ 
of Terence. ‘The present cycle includes 
only “ Adelphi,” ‘‘ Phormio,” “ Andria,” 
and “‘Trinummus.”’ As we should expect 
from the traditional character of the 
representation, there is no. attempt at 
archeological accuracy, either the 
setting or the delivery and action. ‘They 
are purposely treated in the old prescien- 
tific manner, recited as prose with the 
English pronunciation, and without ac- 
companiment. ‘The chief interest is 
often in the prologues and epilogues, 
which are up-to-date local gags, often 
extremely clever and funny. ‘Thus they 
have become modern or traditional adap- 
tations, and are, perhaps, all the more 
amusing on that account. ‘They are 
almost a national event, like a boat race 
or cricket match. 

This custom of plays in schools was 
not brought to this country by our an- 
cestors, and has never been introduced 
until very lately, so that our classic plays 


PHORMIO (&. K. RAND). 


are essentially a new departure, and do 
not connect at all with the old traditions. 
The first attempt, so far as I know, to 
produce a classic play in this country, 
was the Greek play at Cambridge, in 
1881, though it is quite likely that Latin 
plays, classic or other, have been per- 
formed privately in Catholic colleges. 
The *‘ Oedipus ”’ at Cambridge has been 
followed by others in various parts of the 
country, notably by the admirable per- 
formance of the “ Antigone ”’ by the girls 
of Vassar a year ago. ‘The first Latin 
play in this country was given by the 
students of Michigan University, at 
Ann Arbor, and later at Chicago, the 
“Menaechmi”’ of Plautus. In this no 
rigid antiquarian accuracy was sought 
for, and modern music by a modern or- 
chestra, as well as an extra serenade, 
were introduced. Nor was metrical de- 
livery in the manner of the ancients at- 
tempted. The performance of the “ Cap- 
tivi” last year, in New York and Chicago, 
by students of St. Francis Xavier College, 
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graph, are Greek ; 
but as the music , 
was set for mixed 

modern instru- 
ments, and the tra- 
ditional Catholic 
pronunciation of 
Latin was pre- 
served, it would 
seem that nothing 
like the delivery of 
the ancients could 
be expected. It 
ought to be men- 
tioned, however, 
that the music, ac- 
cording to the pref- 
ace, was composed 
in ancient scales, so 
far as this could be 
done with modern 
harmony. I regret 
that I was not in 
Chicago in time to 
witness the repre- 
sentation. 

As to our own 
attempt at Cam- 
bridge, it was in- 
tended to be as 
exact a reproduc- 
tion of the ancient 
delivery as was 
practicable, and no 
pains were spared 
to that end. Some 
antiquities, how- 
ever, we deliber- 
ately rejected, such 
as masks and an- 
cient scales (except 
in one interlude). 
The great difficulty 
which we found’was 
in the musical ac- 
companiment. We 
had discussed the 
question of a Latin 
play for some 
twenty years with- 
out getting any 
apparently aimed at exactness of repre- further ahead, and should never have at- 
sentation, if we may judge by the preface tempted one had not Prof. F. D. Allen 
to the libretto, and the costumes for the succeeded in establishing at least a modus 
most part, as they appear in a photo- agendi, if not a permanent solution of the 
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DEMIPHO. 
(H, E. BURTON.) (L. 


difficulty. ‘lo give a Latin comedy with- 
out the proper music seemed a reversed 
anachronism. But what music, and in 
what relation to the text? In a tragedy 
the question of music is comparatively 
easy of solution. ‘The chorus does the 
singing separately, and can as well sing in 
modern forms as ancient. Mendelssohn’s 
charming music to the “ Antigone”’ and 
Mr. Paine’s noble choruses in the “Oedi- 
pus” are worthy of the superb lines to 
which they are set, and present to our 
ears practically no jarring inconsistencies. 
But in the New Comedy, as we have it 
adapted by Plautus and ‘Terence, fully 
one half was delivered musically, not by a 
chorus but by individual actors, and ac- 
companied by the music of the pipe. It 
is plain to see that this was not a matter 
to be easily disposed of. 

The other half of the play, the dvzer- 
bium, as distinguished from the cand- 
cum or musical parts, could easily be 
managed. But still even the diverdium was 
metrically delivered; and mefrica/ly to 
the ancients meant something quite dif- 
ferent from what we call by that name. 
Metre in the ancient sense has perished. 
It can only be resuscitated by long and 


CRATINUS. HEGIO, CRITO., 
H. Dow.) 


(J. P. WARREN.) SMILEY.) 


patient practice. Even with a practice 
of six months we failed to revive it per- 
fectly in the ears of boys who had been 
accustomed from babyhood to our un- 
rhythmic English speech. But in spite 
of many slips the public had a fair repre- 
sentation of what metrical recitation must 
have been in the mouth of a Roman. 

As to the musical parts, we were 
after all forced to compromise. In the 
present state of our knowledge it is 
not certain which parts of the can#- 
cum were accompanied note for note, 
and which had melodramatic music 
(mapakaraioyy ), though we know that 
both forms of accompaniment were used. 
The siggy effect of six-eight time, the time 
to which iambic and trochaic rhythms 
correspond, seemed at variance with the 
sentiment of much of the play. Conse- 
quently that time was adopted in only a 
very small portion of the accompaniment, 
and the rest was left to a kind of melo- 
dramatic music in four-four time. ‘This, 
however, became in the performance 
twelve-eight. For each beat of the four- 
four time was so adjusted in most parts 
that it occupied the time of a_ whole 
foot of the verse, the foot containing 
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three “mes or morae. A small part was 
made even less exact than this, and the 
music only came in with little strains 
at intervals, so that the time could not 
be easily noticed. Still even in these 
detached strains the beat was made to 
coincide with the icéws of the verse and 


J 
PHAEDRIA. 


keep the semblance of conformity. With 
all these forms of accompaniment it was 
necessary to preserve the rhythm of the 
verse in recitation with considerable ex- 
actness, though, in view of the difficulty of 
keeping “me in poetry without a /vne to 
suggest and enforce the rhythm, some 
latitude was unavoidably allowed. I do 
not know of any previous attempt to re- 
produce the effect of exact time along 
with the expressive utterance of lively 
conversation as it must have been prac- 
tised by the Romans. 

To produce the effect of the ancient 
pipe and at the same.time to avoid 
monotony, Prof. Allen wrote the music 
for oboe, two clarionets and _ bassoon, 
rarely allowing more than two instruments 
to play together, and often only one alone, 
except in the interludes, where fuller 
harmony was introduced. ‘The effect 
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was found to be not unpleasing, and cer- 
tainly could not be far from the sound of 
the ancient pipes. ‘The piper or pipers on 
the stage with dummy pipes fitted to the 
mouthpiece ( popfeia, capistrum) followed 
the music in imitation, and their per- 
formance was not by any means the least 


DORIO (Ww. F. HARRIS). 


artistic part of the play. In fact, very 
many persons were actually deceived by 
it. ‘Thus the effect of the ancient music 
of the piper was fairly well represented. 

In the action, too, the attempt was 
made to represent, so far as it could be 
discovered, the ancient manner of action 
Wherever an attitude or movement or 
gesture could be discovered by any of 
us in any allusion in literature or repre- 
sentation in art, we endeavored to re- 
produce it. Much of course had to be 
left to the realistic feeling of the actors, 
most of whom were entirely unskilled in 
the art, and so better fitted to carry out 
an antiquarian study. It isa great pleas- 
ure to us that sO many persons were 
pleased with the performance in spite of 
its antiquarian character. 

The reader will notice in the pictures 
some attitudes and a number of gestures 
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’ except in a horseplay 
farce. ‘The Mediterra- 
nean nations are re- 
markable for a freedom 
of gesture almost 
amounting to panto- 
mime, which is un- 
9 known to the Northern 
peoples, and this ten- 
dency seems to have 
come down to them 
from very early times ; 
so that the pantomime 
of the slaves, the anger 
of the father, the terror 
of the delinquent hus- 
band, and the despair 
of the young lovers may 
be regarded, at any rate 
were intended, as a 
natural and even con- 
ventional exhibition of 
this tendency. 

In the costumes, also, 
we endeavored to follow 
such descriptions and 
representations as have 
been preserved to us. 
These are few, but 
enough to give the gen- 
eral features. ‘The 
long, loose robe of the 
pipers, the short tunic 
and small padium, or 
wrap, of the slaves, the 
tunic and ch/amys, or 
cloak, of the young 
men, the long-sleeved 
tunic reaching to the 
heels (fa/aris and 


FROM THE VATICAN MANUSCRIPT. 


“PHORMIO,” 


CHARACTERS IN 


which differ from our ordinary ones. 
These were drawn chiefly from Quintilian 
and the miniatures of the Vatican man- 
uscript, and apparently belonged to 
the conventions of the ancient stage. 
Again the movements on the stage were 
more varied and violent than we should 
expect now in a play of the same general 
class. This also was conventional. 
There is no doubt that the action of 
even a more quiet play (“ Fabula Sta- 
taria’’), like the “ Phormio,” was much 
more pronounced in gesticulation, panto- 
mime and movement than we usually see, 


manicata), with the 
ample pa/ium with fringe, the hat ( fe- 
fasus) allowed to hang down the back 
when not in actual use, the curved staff 
of the rich old men, the party-colored 
pallium of Dorio, and the whole array of 
Nausistrata were taken directly from de- 
scriptions and works of art. The make- 
up was studied in the same manner, so 
much so that Mr. Rothe visited the Nau- 
cratis pictures, when they were at the 
Art Museum, to observe the complexion 
and cast of features of these long-de- 
parted Greeks. ‘There were many de- 
tails, as was natural, which had to be 
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filled in without evidence ; but 
in the main there was a war- 
rant for all the essential features 
of the play, even to the adver- 
tisements of the performance 
and the libretto. Nothing that 
we could find evidence for was 
changed from ancient custom. 
The stage setting also was 
meant to conform to that de- 
scribed by ancient writers, al- 
though some architectural de- 
tails that escaped our notice 
would no doubt be observed by 
any learned architect. 

It will be seen, therefore, 
that the play, so far as it was 
pleasing, gave pleasure along 
the lines of ancient dramatic art, 
without any aid from modern 
realism. In this respect it dif- - 
fers from any, so far as I know, Cah 
that has preceded it. I have 


tate them without entirely los- 
ing their character as faces. 

I was too closely connected 
with the performance to be at 
liberty to speak of the merits of 
the performers, but I feel con- 
strained to bear testimony, as 
few could do so well as I, to 
the utter devotion to the cause 
on the part of everybody who 
was asked to help in any man. 
ner. ‘There may be a free- 
masonry of amateurs as opposed 
to the shrewdness and grudging 
distrust of money getters; but 
at any rate, everybody that had 
anything to do with this play 
put in his best without regard 
to cost. ‘The rehearsal was 
long and might well have be- 
come tedious but for the gener- 
ous willingness of the actors to 
sacrifice everything to the play. 


heard that a play was once per- a noy &. w. carrer). If we had had a college ma- 


formed, within a dozen years or 

so, in Paris, with masks, but I have not 
been able to verify the story. If this 
is true, that attempt was in the same 
direction as our own. We did not try 
masks, but tried to make the faces imi- 


CHREMES. 


TIBICEN (A. A. BRYANT). 


chine to record absences, it 
would have rusted on its axle for want of 
work. It was only necessary to say who 
was wanted that day, and everybody ap- 
peared on time and stayed as long as we 
wanted, whether he got any dinner or 


SOPHRONA (M. W. MATHER). 
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and thought. The scene painter 
was given a book of. classical 
works of art and selected from 
two or three thousand pictures 
the one best adapted to the pur- 
pose of them all. It was a trans- 
lation into color, admirably done 
as we thought, of the famous re-_ 
lief of the British Museum, rep- 
resenting the bearded Dionysus 
with his cor “ge received by a vic- 
torious tragic poet. So success- 
ful a representation of a model 
in a different medium means 
no haphazard by-the-job work. 
Earnest artistic effort was re- 
quired, and that workman’s con- 
science had to come into play 
which is the salt of the world, 
whether it lurks under red flan- 
nel or imperial purple. So with 
the costumes, the prettiest bit of 
color in the whole, the yellow 
pipers — our daffodils, as a lady 


PROF. J. B. GREENOUGH. 


not. Nobody knew more than 
everybody else, or even than any- 
body else. The question was 
only what was best for the play. 
Few things are done in Harvard 
College, or in any college, with 
such unanimity among both di- 
rectors and assistants as that 
which was shown in this under- 
taking. Anybody could get up 
a play with such a spirit as that. 

Those who had never looked 
a row of footlights in the face 
were determined not to be out- 
done by the most experienced 
(who hardly thought themselves 
any too much so), and any sug- 
gestion from any quarter went 
into the general hopper and was 
ground up with the rest. Nor 
were the professional assistants, 
the costumers, the painters and 
hairdressers behind in the same 
unsparing expenditure of time PROF. M. H. MORGAN. 
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PROF, F. D. ALLEN. 


called them were the costumer’s own 
suggestion. The color scale was _ pur- 
posely kept low, and needed just that 
touch of high light to make the whole 
artistic. 

It is a comfort to feel that Harvard 
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College with its connections, 
when it really wants to do any- 
thing, hasn’t any more indiffer- 
ence than the craziest of cranks. 
Even the professional photog- 
rapher forgot that he was a 
professional, and was as ama- 
teurishly enthusiastic as if he had 
never done anything but press 
the button of a kodak. He 
thought the subjects were good, 
and was bound to take them, no 
matter which or how many sold. 
And I fancy that spirit shows in 
the result. ‘That the reader can 
judge, as many of the illustrations 
of this article are reproductions 
of these photographs. 

The “Phormio,” considered 
artistically, is a fine piece of dra- 
matic construction, the best that 
remains to us of the new comedy. 
If that great body of literature 
had been preserved to us, doubt- 
less we should have better ones. 
But of Terence’s plays we have 
only six; and Plautus is far in- 
ferior to him in dramatic con- 
struction and character drawing. 
The double plot is to my mind 
not a blemish, but a distinct ad- 
vance on any of the other plays. The 
two motives which are interwoven are, 
as was the taste of that time (and if 
we consider the modern novel we may 
see that all men still love a lover), the 
trials of the two young men, Antipho 
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The two motives con- 


tinue to run parallel until the discovery of Phanium’s 
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and Phaedria, in securing the objects of 
their affections respectively. And cer- 
tainly from the first these motives are 
artfully intertwined. Hardly any two 
could be more so. ‘This union gives the 
playwright an exquisite opportunity for 
contrasting the situations of the two boys 
in their own words. Each thinks the 
other is the lucky one. Phaedria’is in 
love without possession, but is not inex- 
tricably entangled. Antipho is fully com- 
mitted by a fraudulent marriage, and is in 
momentary danger of meeting the anger 
of his father and being deprived of his 
love. The scene in which they compare 
notes is a marvel of dramatic writing, 
not surpassed in delicacy and acumen by 


parentage, where one seems to be lost; but it is pre- 
cisely the aenouement of Antipho’s tangle that enables 
the ever-active 


Phormio to ‘wring the money from 
the old men to purchase 
Phaedria’s love. Even 
when both the knots are 
untied, where a modern 
play would dribble away 
with otiose platitudes, the 
interest is kept up by 
changing to the too much 
married Chremes, and so 
the play ends with Nau- 
sistrata’s righteous indig- 
nation and obviously in- 
dicated reconciliation. 
One can hardly see how 
the interest of a play 
could by any changes of 
situation and_ shift- 
ing of interest be 
better kept up to the 
very end. We have 
unfortunately become 
so blunted by modern 
forms of the drama 
to the finer touches 
and delicate muances 
of real art, that noth- 
ing but very strong 
sensations interest 
us, and it is only by 
looking for these fine 
strokes that we can 
find them. 

Then, again, take 
the two rogues of the play, the characters 
that in ancient times occupied the place 
of the modern villain. ‘The shrewdness 
of Geta, set off as he is by the dull Davus 
as a foil, when he defends Antipho against 
his angry father, and later works up the 
plot to get the money for Phaedria, is 
not surpassed by the trickery of any 
character in ancient or modern comedy. 
It is not so broad farce as we have in 
many plays, but it has the same delicacy 
of touch, and in the highest degree that 
is found in all Terence’s work. In Phor- 
mio we have the same rascality but on 
a higher plane, with an ingenuity and 
a cool impudence that are as character- 
istic of the parasite as Geta’s qualities 
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are of the tricky slave. The scenes in 
which Phormio plans to defend the boy 
Antipho and vanquishes Demipho with 


_ his three prosy friends are perfect devel- 


opments of the plot and at the same 
time exquisite character sketches. The 
ancients liked distinct characters as well 
as we; but where we let the character 
dominate the play and absorb all the 
dramatic effect, they were skilful enough 
to weave all in together, so that the plot 
itself is a natural expression of the 
characters ; nothing is sacrificed to the 
prominence of the star, while our drama 
is a thing of shreds and patches. It 
is no wonder that.the whole modern 
drama was founded on imitations, often 
very feeble ones at that, of the plays of 
Plautus and Terence. A return to their 
methods might develop a school even of 
American playwrights. It is idle to hope 
for such a return, for the box office 
would protest against it. That has to be 
governed by the most ignorant and dull- 
est persons who can buy a ticket, and 
horseplay and gag song are the best 
drawing cards that we have. Even the 
finest French plays have to be mutilated 
and vulgarized to fit our common audi- 
ences. “ Friend Fritz’’ had to have a lot of 
irrelevant gag songs, and then was 
obliged to give place to a variety show 
strung on a slender thread of plot. It is 
a comfort to know that Terence’s plays 
had to contend with the same difficulties. 
One of them failed twice before it suc- 
ceeded in keeping the stage, and I have 
no doubt that the vulgar excrescences 
and gags of Plautus helped more than 
anything else to make him popular. 
Exception has sometimes been taken to 
the first act of the “ Phormio”’ as consist- 
ing wholly of narration ; but to me it has 
always seemed, as it did to the ancients, 
the perfection of economy in art. The 
whole interest of the play turns on the 
events following the arrival home of the 
father. ‘To represent on the stage any 


of the previous action would dissipate 
the interest with a number of details, 
which would destroy not merely the unity 
of time and place, a matter of little con- 
sequence, but the unity of the plot as 
well. 
that action has been. 


But the audience must know what 
So the short first 
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act consists wholly of a masterly narra- 
tive, interrupted occasionally by dull re- 
marks of Davus, which puts the audience 
in possession of the necessary knowledge ; 
and the play proceeds in the second act 
without delay with the representation of 
the state of mind of the two boys. Then 
comes the alarm of the old man’s com- 
ing, and the superb scene in which An- 
tipho is braced up to meet his father, 
only to run away in terror the moment he 
sees himcoming. In this way the action 
moves on naturally but rapidly in its 
development. 

Something may be said of the morality 
of the play, especially as our brilliant 
Benedictine Roswitha was moved to 
write new plays to take the place of what 
she considered the impure ones of Ter- 
ence. It is true that the scenes of the 
new comedy are for the most part laid in 
what we should consider a very corrupt 
society. In fact Plautus boasts in the 
epilogue to the “ Captivi'’— if indeed it is 
his, as is generally supposed — that that 
play is a very virtuous one, with noth- 
ing to offend the most fastidious. He 
thereby implies a consciousness that the 
others were less so. So they were un- 
doubtedly considered more or less by the 
Romans, and perhaps by the Greeks too. 

But roguery and knavery are often vi- 
vacious and witty, while virtue is often 
dull ; and in all times the contemplation 
of villains and disreputable persons, 
though distressing in real life, has had, if 
far enough away and long enough ago to 
be out of our immediate sphere, an inex- 
plicable charm for the most sober-minded 
persons. Roswitha’s diligent Bible readers 
who delighted in Terence were no doubt 
influenced as much by this as by the ele- 
gance of hisstyle. For that matter, the 
plays of Terence and Plautus too are, 
with the exception of now and then an 
improper joke or two, harmless enough. 
The doings of the characters were at the 
time the scene is laid hardly even dis- 
reputable. ‘The relations of men and 
women, master and slave, father and son, 
were so different from our notions of 
them to-day, that we feel that these 
characters are not patterns nor even 
warnings ‘for us in these relations, any 
more than those of Abraham, Isaac and 
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Jacob. _ Their emotions and sentiments 
are ours, but their circumstances and 
lives are as far outside us as those of the 
cave man or the inhabitants of Mars. 
And as a matter of fact the “ Phormio” 
is an exceptionally clean play. We had 
to cut only one line, and that perhaps 
only from oversqueamishness. ‘There is 
more suggestion of evil in any English 
play that can be mentioned, as realisti- 
cally produced in modern times, than in 
all Terence, and, if we except one frag- 
mentary play, in Plautus too. ‘The 
‘‘Phormio”’ turns, to be sure, on what are 
to us somewhat irregular relations of the 
sexes; but the women never appear 
on the stage, we never have any sug- 
gestive talk about them such as no 
English play is free from, nor are there 
any exciting love scenes such as occur 
in any English play. The real action 
of the play is entirely outside of all 


the impropriety in a manner which would 
be impossible on the modern stage. ‘The 
background may be squalid, and so is 
that of a report of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice; but so far as any 
impropriety is concerned, the play is as 
reputable as a meeting of that society, 
perhaps even less prurient. 

The other plays of ‘Terence and many 
of those of Plautus are somewhat less 
fitted for performance, not on account of 
any immorality, but on account of inci- 
dents interwoven with the plot which our 
taste finds disagreeable. Yet there are 
also many to which no objection can be 
made ; and we hope tosee the Latin play 
established as a regular institution, to be 
performed at not too long intervals, alter- 
nating insome manner with a Greek play. 
I feel. sure nobody will be injured mor- 
ally, and many will be benefited intellec- 
tually thereby. 


TIDE-RIDE. 


By Elisabeth Fill 


The Riders of the Sea have won yon far horizon line ; 


To shrill, proud sound of neighing comes up the surging brine, — 


They crest the poising billow, they touch the meteor’s glare, — 
A vast weird host uprearing through the black midnight air. 


O’er leagues of lifting water, in wide, unbroken ranks, 

With muffled beat of pounding hoofs, and wash of plunging flanks, 
With wild, unearthly cheering, outswelling, dying strains, 

The demon army of the flood on the broad coast-reach gains. 


And onward, ever onward, the serried legions win, — 

An endless mighty rise and fall, a growing, deepening din. 

The volumed challenge booms along to fill the caverned shore ; 
And up the reefs of waiting land rolls the far-echoing roar. 


And nearer, ever nearer, until their looming van 

Shows every gleaming ghostly steed, and naked phantom man. 

The hurling wave drives through them, and through them sweeps the gale, 
And through them shine the seaward stars, — vague and far-off and pale. 


And on the last, high billow the ocean-riders brace. 

Exultant, tense is every limb, and fixed is every face. 

Then with one wild upleaping, and one great ringing shock, 
The demons of the midnight flood charge the unflinching rock. 


WHAT NEW ENGLAND OWES TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By Lewis G. Janes. 


I. 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


HE patriotic New-Eng- 
lander will perhaps pro- 
test against the natural 
implication of my title. 
He will declare that its 
phraseology should be 
reversed. ‘The debt of 
the Republic to New 

England has been the theme of many 

an able writer. It may well inspire 

the pens of many more. In fact, my 
own topic implies this reversion of title 
as well as the form which I have adopted. 

The solution of this apparent antinomy 

will, I think, clearly appear. 

That which I first wish to celebrate is 
the New England Town Meeting. ‘The 
virtues of this scion of the ancestral /o/k- 
moot have been emphasized by many 
writers, — by Fiske, by Bryce, by De 
Tocqueville, by all who have carefully 
studied the life history of the American 
people and the development of our 
democratic institutions. It is true that 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, in his inter- 
esting account of the evolution of the 
town of Quincy and its development into 
a city, intimates that the ‘Town Meeting 
has had its day and that it must give 
place to more modern and convenient 
methods of local government. I cannot 
think that in this particular he has spoken 
advisedly, with due regard for the facts 
of history and the existing situation. 

New England has clung to the ‘Town 
Meeting as the very palladium of her 
liberties. The citizens of the town of 
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Boston did not abdicate their rights of 
direct legislation in local affairs until 
1822, when the population was mounting 
above forty thousand and the registered 
voters numbered between seven and eight 
thousand. Recent examples show that 
the people of New England are still 
jealous of their ancient privileges. 
Brockton did not become a city until its 
population approximated fifteen thousand. 
(uincy itself clung to the folk-moot, by 
Mr. Adams’s own confession, until the 
gathering of the voters in a single legisla- 
tive body became a practical impossi- 
bility. Waltham, Chicopee and Pitts- 
field bear testimony to the same popular 
feeling. Pawtucket,.in Rhode Island, 
did not claim municipal honors until its 
population approximated twénty thousand. 
Woonsocket divided its suffrage between 
the towns of Smithfield and Cumberland 
until it became a substantial village. 
The high average of urban population in 
New England as compared with the West 
and South, especially with those states in 
which the county constitutes the unit of 
local government, maintained without 
the compulsion of legal limitation, also 
testifies to the love for the Town Meet- 
ing in the section where it originated. 
Nor is this testimony more emphatic 
than that of its steady career of conquest 
in those states where it has come into 
direct competition with the representa- 
tive county system of government. In 
Illinois, where the county had the start 
in the race under the Constitution of 
1818, and where the option of adopting 
the ‘Town Meeting was left to the coun- 
ties by the Constitution of 1848, less 
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than one fifth of the state now remains 
under the county system. In Missouri, 
where the Town Meeting was introduced 
under county option, it has also rapidly 
extended its sway, as likewise in. Califor- 
nia, under a similar provision of the new 
Constitution. In Minnesota and North 
and South Dakota the option is not left 
with the counties, but with the people 
themselves in each local community. 
The wise foresight of the fathers, in the 
Ordinances of 1785 and 1787, provided 
for the division of the great Northwest 
territory into townships as well as coun- 
ties; and these little divisions, six miles 
square on the map, everywhere furnish 
the ready opportunity for inaugurating a 
local democratic government. In Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, whenever twenty- 
five resident voters in one of these town- 
ship sections petition to the Legislature 
for the right of self-government, it is 
made obligatory on the Legislature to or- 
ganize the township and recognize the 
government of the people. One or two 
sections in each township are set apart 
for schools, so that with the obligation to 
exercise the duties of citizenship goes 
also the opportunity for a wise prepara- 
tion for those duties. 

In the South also, under conditions far 
less favorable than those usually existing 
in the North and West, the system of 
town government is now rapidly extend- 
ing, so that the prophetic injunction of 
‘Thomas Jefferson seems likely to be ful- 
filled :— 

« ‘Those wards, called townships, in New 
England are the vital principle of their 
governments, and have proved themselves 
the wisest invention ever devised by 
the wit of man for the perfect exercise of 
self-government, and for its preservation. 

As Cato then concluded every 
speech with the words ‘ Carthago de- 
lenda est, so do I every opinion with 
the injunction, ‘ Divide the counties into 
wards !’” 

In Arkansas and Tennessee, in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, the township 
has taken root and is steadily growing in 
public favor. In Arkansas, where news- 
papers and churches are less numerous 
than in New England, every voter is 
served with a personal summons to the 


‘Town Meeting by a constable on horse- 
back, who rides from house to house in 
the sparsely settled districts to deliver the 
notifications. 

The reluctance with which New Eng- 
land substituted the representative city 
government for the direct government of 
the ‘Town Meeting is further exemplified 
by the survival of the township and of 
some of its functions, after the incorpora- 
tion of the city. When the first city 
charter was granted to Boston, a provis- 
ion was introduced which authorized the 
mayor and aldermen to call general 
meetings of the qualified voters of the 
municipality to consult upon matters of 
public interest, to give instructions 
thereon to their representatives, and “ to 
take all lawful means to obtain redress 
for any grievances.’’ For obvious rea- 
sons this privilege was seldom exercised, 
and the representative government ob- 
tained full control, — subject, however, 
to increasing interference by the state 
Legislature. Hartford, New Haven and 
perhaps some other New England cities 
also retain the township government for 
certain specific purposes. ‘The bounda- 
ries of the town, in these cases, are not 
always coincident with those of the pres- 
ent city corporations. ‘The townof New 
Haven, for example, includes the city of 
New Haven and also some adjacent ter- 
ritory outside the city limits. ‘This is 
likewise true of Hartford. ‘The town of 
Norwalk, Conn. includes the borough of 
Norwalk and the city of South Nor- 
walk. ‘The city of Providence, R. I., 
holds an annual ‘Town Meeting for the 
special purpose of legislation concerning 
the “ Dexter donation,” a trust imposed 
upon the people in their corporate ca- 
pacity for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of an asylum for the poor. 

These facts are, I think, sufficient to 
demonstrate the vitality of the ‘Town 
Meeting as a part of our American system 
of civil government. Here only we find 
in its perfection a true democracy, — the 
direct management of affairs by the 
people themselves. It constitutes, as 
Mr. John Fiske rightly declares, “ the 
most complete democracy in the world. 
It is the most perfect exhibition of what 
President Lincoln called ‘ government of 
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the people, by the people, and for the 
people.’” Prof. Bryce truly comprehends 
its significance when he affirms that “the 
Town Meeting has been the most perfect 
school of self-government in any modern 
country.” When Sir Edmund Andros 
suspended the charter of Rhode Island, 
and forbade the assembling of its Legisla- 
ture, the Town Meeting resumed its pri- 
mary functions, and under it the several 
towns in the colony were governed in an 
orderly manner until the charter was re- 
stored, —a period of three or four years’ 
duration. In alike manner, Massachusetts 
was governed by the ‘Town Meeting in the 
early days of the Revolutionary struggle. 
Committees of correspondence, appointed 
by the towns, took the place of a legisla- 
tive assembly, and under the able leader- 
ship of Sam Adams—‘“the man of the 
Town Meeting’ — resistance to the op- 
pression of the mother country was suc- 
cessfully organized. 


II. 
THE BURIED TALENT. 


ADVANTAGES are obligations ”’ ; and in 


insisting upon the trial of the ‘Town > 


Meeting in all parts of the country where 
the sons of New England have gained a 
foothold, they have simply been true to 
the traditions of their fathers, and fulfilled 
a sacred obligation to the land of their 
love and the states of their adoption. 
Herein, indeed, the title of my paper 
might well be reversed: the Republic 
owes the extension and preservation of 
direct government to the people of New 
England. Her sons have everywhere 
been the missionaries of a true democratic 
gospel throughout this magnificent domain 
wherein the planting and growth of popu- 
lar institutions have constituted the hope 
of the struggling peoples of the whole 
civilized world. ‘The action of emigrants 
from New England has doubtless been 
largely instructive rather than the result 
of deliberate ratiocination. The Town 
Meeting has been their birthright, their 
habit, their education, and they could do 
no otherwise than transplant it to the 
new homes which they have made for 
themselves and their children as they 
pushed onward toward the setting sun. 


WHAT NEW ENGLAND OWES 


THE 


UNITED STATES. 


Few, perhaps, have profoundly realized 
with President Garfield — one of the most 
thoughtful and scholarly statesmen of our 
later period — the truth that “ the germ 
of our political institutions, the primary 
cell from which they were evolved, was 
in the New England town, and the vital 
force, the informing soul of the town was 
the ‘Town Meeting, which for all local con- 
cerns was king, lords and commons in 
all.”” It is only in recent years, indeed, 
that the attention of the historian and 
statesman has been clearly directed to 
this important subject. 

In the application of the representa- 
tive system in our state and national gov- 
ernments, we have been fairly successful 
in preserving the original and fundamen- 
tal rights of the people. ‘This has largely 
been accomplished by means of the 
written Constitution, which is, in  sub- 
stance, a body of laws and bill of rights 
adopted by the people themselves, and 
incapable of abrogation or modification, 
except through their direct action. ‘The 
function of the written Constitution asa 
charter and protection of the people’s 
rights has not been sufficiently under- 
stood and emphasized by writers upon 
our civil institutions. Prof. Bryce, 
for example, speaks of the “ distrust of 
their legislatures,’ which the people 
manifest by the growing introduction of 
limitations on legislative action into the 
fundamental law. ‘This, however, should 
not be regarded as an acquired feeling 
due to experience in legislative abuses of 
power, but rather as the logical result 
of the original constitution of our form of 
government, which places the power in 
the people themselves, and not in their 
parliamentary representatives. Herein 
our system is, and has been from the be- 
ginning, fundamentally different from 
that of England, where Parliament is su- 
preme over courts and people alike. 
‘The written Constitution, emanating 
directly from the people, and an inde- 
pendent judiciary, bound to judge and 
administer the statute law with due re- 
gard for constitutional demands and lim- 
itations, are safeguards of popular rights 
of which the English parliamentary 
system includes no analogous institu- 
tions. 
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In an important particular, however, 
we unfortunately followed English prece- 
dent too closely, instead of encourag- 
ing a free and natural evolution out of 
our own institutions and environing 
circumstances. Mr. Fiske has called 
attention to the fact that we borrowed 
our form of city government from Eng- 
land, at a time when municipal adminis- 
tration in that country was most degen- 
erate and corrupt. At the time of our 
Revolution, the English boroughs had 
generally become close corporations, and 
even the fiction of representation through 
the guild organizations had fallen into 
desuetude. ‘The citizen outside the cor- 
porate body of aldermen and councilmen 
had no part in the control of local affairs. 
Some of our earliest American cities 
were incorporated on this model. Prob- 
ably few people are aware that the first 
city government in America was that of 
Gorgeana, in the province of Maine, 
named for the lord proprietor, Sir 
Ferdinand Gorges, by whom it was en- 
dowed with a city charter. ‘This charter 
prescribed a form of government accord- 
ing to the prevailing English model, by a 
corporation comprising a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, and twenty four councilmen, 
sitting and legislating together in a single 
body. Though the town contained only 
about one hundred and _ fifty inhabitants, 
itwas governed under this charter from 
1636 to 1646, when it lapsed into the 
ordinary status of a New England vil- 
lage, governed as a part of a township, 
under another name, until it was more 
recently reincorporated «as the city of 
York. 

New York, attaining municipal honors 
half a century later, is the oldest city in 
this country with a continuous municipal 
history, interrupted only by the vicissi- 
tudes of the Revolutionary War. The 
form of government with mayor, alder- 
men and assistant aldermen, sitting in 
one body for legislative purposes, was 
also based upon the English model; but 
the city was not made a close corpora- 
tian, the freeholders and taxpayers having 
the privilege of choosing their own offi- 
cials. The name of the Duke of York is 
thus connected with the two oldest mu- 
nicipalities in America. New London, 


Conn., also retains to the present day a 
similar form of municipal organization, 
with aldermen and councilmen legislating 
together in a single body, though with a 
liberally extended franchise. The _ bi- 
cameral legislature, now customary in 
New England, was of more recent 
growth, and of purely American origin. 
No English city, Prof. Bryce assures us, 
has ever been governed by a dual legisla- 
tive body. Mr. Fiske and other Ameri- 
can writers have been misled by the use of 
the two terms, “aldermen” and “ council- 
men,” in assuming that London and other 
English cities have been governed by 
the bicameral system. Some of our 
earlier cities, like Philadelphia, and An- 
napolis, Md., imported the English cus- 
tom of government by close corporations, 
which soon gave place, however, to 
more liberal and representative methods, 
based at first on a property qualification 
for the suffrage. 

The point which I wish to emphasize 
is, that in copying English customs in the 
creation of municipal corporations we 
not only introduced a meaningless and 
unrepublican distinction of titles, — the 
English alderman being originally a rep- 
resentative of the landed aristocracy, 
while the councilman was a representa- 
tive of the people, through the guild or 
trade organization, — but we have éuried 
the talent which has been productive of 
so much good in the Town Meeting sys- 
tem. We have done this by divorcing 
the people from any direct participation 
in local government, and creating a rep- 
resentative body which is controlled by 
ng popular statement of fundamental 
legislative principles corresponding to 
the written constitution of the state, and 
is only amenable to check and restriction 
through the action of the state Legislature. 
Within the limits of their charter privi- 
leges — and these are also fixed by the 
Legislature, and liable to amendment by 
the same body — our city councils have 
been practically as irresponsible bodies 
as they were under the old close-corpo- 
ration system which prevailed in Eng- 
land prior to the Municipal Act of 1835. 
That they have abused their powers goes 
without saying. Under this system, or 
want of system, municipal rings have 


in, 
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flourished, taxpayers have been _plun- 
dered without let or hindrance, and those 
enormous municipal debts have been 
created which are the delight of the 
census Statistician and the reproach of 
the advocate of republican institutions. 
What wonder that Prof. Bryce declares, 
and thoughtful students of municipal pol- 
itics in America regretfully repeat, that 
“there is no denying that the govern- 
ment of cities is the one conspicuous 
failure of the United States !”’ 


III. 


HOW THE TALENT MAY BE MADE PRODUC- 
TIVE. 


THERE are those, even in our own 
country, who also declare that the govern- 
ment of cities indicates a conspicuous 
and definitive failure of democratic insti- 
tutions. Our efforts to correct the evils 
of municipal administration, indeed, have 
largely proceeded upon that tacit assump- 
tion. Our reformers have attacked local 
abuses through the state Legislature, they 
have endeavored to check the extrava- 
gance of city councils by the creation 
of innumerable commissions, exercising 
both legislative and executive functions, 
independent of the control of the mayor 
and common council. They have estab- 
lished a metropolitan police, responsible 
to the governor and Legislature instead of 
to the local administration. As a final 
resort, they have adopted the drastic 
remedy of curtailing the powers of the 
citycouncilto the uttermost, leaving it only 
a nominal control over the affairs of the 
municipality, and placed almost. dictato- 
rial powers in the hands of the mayor. 
Let us admit that the evils of maladmin- 
istration have been so great that it is not 
wonderful that the citizen and taxpayer 
has been ready to put aside his pride in 
republican institutions, his belief in the 
high utility and superiority of a “ govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people,” and to applaud this 
modern tendency to apotheosize the 
“one man power” in the government 
of our great cities. The city, we are told, 
is merely a business corporation. The 
only interest of the people is to have its 
affairs administered on business _princi- 
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ples. Whatever mode of administration 
will accomplish this result most econom- 
ically and effectively is the best mode, 
whether it be by the rule of one man or 
by that of a representative body. 

When a radical friend assailed the 
venerable Dr. Bartol with the statement 
that “Christianity is a failure,’ the 
Doctor put in a quiet demurrer, to the 
effect that it had never been tried! I 
think the same conclusive reply may be 
made to those who affirm the failure of a 
government by the people in our great 
cities. It is not the “ government by 
the people” which has failed, but an 
irresponsible parliamentary government, 
an importation from English precedents 
instead of a legitimate outgrowth of 
American institutions. What we ought 
to do, it appears to me, is to revert to 
genuinely American precedents, and per- 
mit the city to take its place in our 
system as a natural outgrowth of the Town 
Meeting, instead of a perverted distor- 
tion of that popular, democratic institu- 
tion. ‘The true nature of our municipal 
problem has been apprehended by but 
few recent writers. Mr. Fiske clearly 
defines its character, though he does not 
suggest the natural and effective remedy. 
“ The difficulty, [even] in those colonial 
times,” he says, “was plainly want of 
adequate self government, want of respon- 
sibility on the part of the public servants 
toward their employers, the people.’’’ 

How, then, can our buried talent be 
raised from the dirt and mire of muni- 
cipal corruption, and made productive of 
beneficent results in the administration of 
government in our great cities? Not, 
manifestly, by “attending the primary” 
of the political party, as we are often ad- 
vised; for good city government can 
never be assured until it is completely 
divorced from national party politics. 
“It is worthy of note,” says Mr. Fiske, 
“that the degradation of so many English 
boroughs and cities during the Tudor and 
Stuart periods was chiefly due to the en- 
croachment of national politics upon mu- 
nicipal politics.”” ‘That has been the ver- 
dict of universal experience, also, in this 
country. ‘The party machine has never 
come into contact with municipal politics 
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but to contaminate them. The plan ad- 
vocated by Prof. George Gunton, of an- 
nexing a definite municipal policy to the 
national party platform, is therefore futile, 
irrational and unevolutionary. The Re- 
public is ome, and should be governed by 
patriotic appeals to the highest interests 
which citizens hold in common. Our 
cities are many, and their requirements 
are local and various. ‘The importation 
of topics of local and sectional interest 
into national politics is always an evil, 
productive of sectionalism and disinte- 
gration. A common municipal pro- 
gramme as an issue in national politics 
would be the reducto ad absurdum of 
this evil policy. ‘The centralizing ten- 
dency of such a policy would run counter 
to the trend of our institutional life from 
its beginning, —a trend which has always 
recognized the local autonomy of the town 
and city, and left to each, in theory, at 
least, the conduct of its own affairs. 

The natural course of evolutionary 
development would seem to be, when 
the town becomes too large for the as- 
sembling of the voters in a single body 
for effective work, to divide tt into sections 
of convenient size for such local assemblies. 
‘This we have been practically compelled 
to do for convenience in voting. First 
the ward, and now, under the Australian 
ballot, the election district, has become 
the primary cell or unit of our political 
life. Here the voters meet on election 
day and cast their ballots. Here, in the 
reformed method of party organization 
recently adopted in Philadelphia and 
Brooklyn, and now in process of inaugu- 
ration in New York, the primary caucus 
of the party meets to choose delegates to 
a general committee and to the nominat- 
ing convention. ‘These are long and 
significant steps in the right direction. 
What can follow more naturally than the 
reinstitution of a council of the whole 
people, in each election district, for 
mutual consultation concerning the affairs 
of the locality, for conference with their 
representatives in the legislative body, 
for individual initiative in legislation, 
and for the practical exercise of the right 
of the referendum, as advocated in the 
recent political platforms of both parties 
in the state of Massachusetts ? 


The referendum, duly recognized by 
constitutional guarantees, will itself con- 
stitute-an important movement in the 
direction of a resumption of the right of 
self-government by the individual voter. 
It has worked well in Switzerland. It has 
been a conservative rather than a revolu- 
tionary force in the conduct of affairs. It 
is especially desirable to give it a fair 
trial in municipal politics. But the refer- 
endum will, I fear, work imperfectly un- 
less supplemented by the district council, 
where citizens can touch elbows and ex- 
change ideas, where character and intel- 
ligence may regain the influence in pub- 
lic management, which they have always 
exercised in the ‘Town Meeting. ‘The 
district council would doubtless supplant 
the party caucus in matters of local con- 
cern, and thus help to abolish the illicit 
connection of national and municipal poli- 
tics. It could meet at stated times, bi- 
monthly, quarterly or semi-annually, and 
be called together at intermediate dates 
if emergency required. ‘lhe represent- 
ative city council would still be required 
to give unity and consistency to the pub- 
lic business administration of the whole 
city. Subject to the referendum and 
criticism of the people in the district 
councils, it could properly be intrusted 
with many powers of which recent re- 
strictive legislation has tended to deprive 
it. Under the supervision, and subject 
to the veto of the people, corrupt jobs 
would be easily exposed, and greater eff- 
ciency and economy would be introduced 
into every department of government. 
The atrophied fanctions of self-govern- 
ment would be developed anew in the 
voting population. Civic pride would 
grow apace, a higher class of officials 
would be selected, and public virtue 
would supplant private greed as an in- 
centive to perform the duties of citizen- 
ship. “The Town Meeting,” says Prof. 
Bryce, “has been not only the source 
but the school of democracy.” Restore 
the Town Meeting system in our cities, 
and new hope will spring up in the 
hearts of the lovers of free institutions 
the world over. . Zhe right of self-govern- 
ment in the local community is New 
England’s buried talent. Its resurrection 
is the obligation which she owes to the 
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United States, — the resurrection of this 
talent, and its productive use in the purifi- 
cation of municipal politics. Let Mas- 
sachusetts take the lead in this new re- 
form — which is no patent social panacea, 
but merely a reversion to the natural 


lines of our political-evolution —as she has 
done in many of the movements in behalf 
of popular rights. Let New England 
pay this obligation of honor and oppor- 
tunity, and the people of the United 
States will rise up and call her blessed. 


HEARTACHE. 


By Vere Wilmot. 


EEP within his heart it lay, 
Forgot, half-mouldered o’er with care, 
The love that never died away ; 


He cast it forth long years ago, 
But it came back, — he did not know, — 


And evermore lay nameless there. 


And oftentime a meeting eye, 
A breath of flowers through the door, 
Would thrill him, though he knew not why. 
A pain, —he could not tell from whence, — 
That brooded over every sense, 
And left him sadder than before. 


THE SINGER. 
By Mary F. Butts. 


The listening throng in rapture cried, 


A SONG celestial thrilled the air. 


Search out the singer where he hides ; 
And would not be denied. 


They brought him to the market-place 
To make his music all day long. 

Alas! the magic sounds rang out 
Like any common song. 


— 
XUM 
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“ BRAVE LITTLE HOLLAND,” by William Ellhot 
Griffis, is one of the most welcome books that 
has been laid upon our table for a long time. 
The part which little Holland and little Switzer- 
land have played in the history of European lib- 
erty and of human progress has been remarkable. 
The vitality of these little states to-day is remark- 
able. The originality and boldness of the pres- 
ent constitution of the Swiss republic make her 
an object lesson for the world in the process by 
which the great and complex modern states, 
achieving through the medium of representative 
government the adequate methods and conven- 
iences, are gradually passing to a system of pure 
democracy, which shall be, on a large scale and 
with fitting machinery, the same pure democracy 
as that of the Swiss commune and the New Eng- 
land town. We are hearing very much just now 
here in America about direct legislation in Switz- 
erland, — about the initiative and referendum, 
as we say, for lack yet of the better Saxon 
words which we trust Yankee wit will soon sup- 
ply. In Massachusetts we have in the last year 
seen both the great political parties commending 
this Swiss institution in their platforms, and the 
governor commending it in his inaugural address. 
As we have proceeded to discuss it we have found 
out —and it is the most interesting thing we 
have found out about it — that it is an institution 
already well established among us, to which we 
only need to give extension and better direction, 
and that the whole principle of it has been em- 
bodied in the simple government of our New 
England towns for two centuries and a half. 
Switzerland and New England touch hands; and 
the introduction of a little improved Swiss politi- 
cal machinery into New England will involve no 
wrench whatever to our system, as direct legisla- 
tion is entirely in harmony with our best tradi- 
tions. 

The books and articles upon Switzerland and 
her institutions, by English and American writers, 
which have been published in the last few years, 
have been very numerous and very valuable. It 
was our American Motley who, in his three great 
works, “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “ The 
History of the United Netherlands,” and “ The 
Life of John of Barneveldt,” first gave the his- 
tory of Holland adequate treatment, and first 
thoroughly aroused American interest init. Mot- 
ley saw clearly how ‘organically related it was to 
our own history. ‘To all who speak the English 
language,” he said, “the history of the great 
agony through which the republic of Holland 
was ushered into life must have peculiar interest, 
for it is aportion of the records of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, — essentially the same, whether in 
Friesland, England or Massachusetts.” But it is 
only in this latest time that America’s special 
debt to Holland, the extent of Dutch influence 
upon our national history and institutions, has 
been strongly and distinctly emphasized, This 
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has been done by Douglas Campbell in his large 
work upon “The Puritan in Holland, England 
and America,” and by Dr. Griffis, first in his able 
pamphlet on the Influence of MHolland upon 
England and America, then in his various arti- 
cles in the magazines, and now, popularly, in 
this bright little book upon “ Brave Little Holland 
and What She Taught Us.” This is a general 
history of Holland, written for young people. 
Only five chapters, those on ‘‘ The Pilgrim Fathers 
in Leyden,” “ The Pilgrims emigrate to America,” 
“The Dutch in America,” “Nederland and the 
American Revolution,” and “The Dutch and 
American Constitutions,” deal directly with the 
subject of the influence of Holland on America; 
but from first to last, and especially in such chap- 
ters as “ The Dutch United States,” “ State Rights, 
Secession and Union,” and “ The Union must and 
shall be Preserved,” there is revealed the domi- 
nating thought of this influence and of that paral- 
lelism in Dutch and American history to which 
John Adams referred in the words which Dr. 
Grifhs quotes fondly in his Preface: “ The origi- 
nals of the two republics are so much alike, that 
the history of one seems but a transcript from 
that of the other.” “The American, even more 
than the Briton,” says Dr. Griffis, “should know 
about Netherland. It was the Fatherland of the 
first settlers of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware. In the United States of 
Netherland we had the first example of a federal 
republic with a written constitution. Seven states 
formed a union under the orange, white and blue 
flag. This Dutch republic hada senate of sover- 
eign states or States-General, in which each state, 
large or small, had one vote. The capital lay in 
a small district and was without a vote, like our 
District of Columbia. In this little republic of 
seven states there were differences almost as great 
as between Massachusetts and Louisiana, Ohio 
and New Mexico. One was ultra democratic like 
Friesland, another was aristocratic like Holland. 
Some were maritime, others inland. Some were 
violently Protestant, others intensely Roman 
Catholic. There were variations in local customs, 
religion and social organization, yet all were 
loyal to the Union made about two hundred years 
before ours, that is, in 1579. In their public 
schools, sustained by taxation, the Dutch were 
trained to be intelligent as well as braye, so as to 
use their liberty aright. The Dutch cast off the 
yoke of the Spaniards just as our fathers threw 
off ‘the yoke of the British, because their rights 
were invaded and they were taxed without their 
consent. Like our fathers, also, they first formed 
a Union of states, and then made themselves free 
by a declaration of independence. Like us, they 
had a long war for freedom; hke us, they had 
trouble about threatened secession. They talked 
much about state rights and the Union, but the 
Union was maintained. For two hundred and 
fifteen years the Dutch United States remained a 
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republic, though surrounded by proud and strong 
monarchs that hated republics. In our Revolu- 
tionary War the Dutch sympathized with us, gave 
us aid, and lent us money. The first salute ever 
fired by foreigners in honor of the American flag 
was from the Dutch. Gov. Johannes de Graeff, at 
the port of St. Eustachius in the West Indies, 
Nov. 16, 1776, ordered the ‘honor-shots.’ ' 
After the States-General had formally recognized 
the United States of America as a nation, the 
loan by the Dutch merchants of fourteen millions 
of dollars came when our country needed it most. 
When in 1787 our fathers made the Constitution, 
the Dutch republic was a living example before 
their eyes. They borrowed many things directly 
from the Dutch system, though they also rejected 
many and improved most of its features. Dutch 
history had shown them what to select and what 
to avoid. ‘In love of liberty and bravery in the 
defence of it, she has been our great example,’ is 
what Benjamin Franklin said of brave little Hol- 


land.” 


* 
QuITE in the spirit of Dr. Griffis’s little book is 
Douglas Campbell’s larger work, which, upon its 
appearance two years ago, produced so deep an 
impression. Mr. Campbell, in his early studies of 
colonial New York, had come everywhere upon 
traces of institutions and ideas, generally supposed 
to have been derived from England, or at least to 
be of New England origin, but which, so far as 
New York was concerned, were clearly derived 
from Holland. “Here were free schools, the 


_ system of recording deeds and mortgages, lands 


held in common by the town, — all under the old 
Dutch rule; here the doctrine was first laid down 
by a legislative assembly that the people are the 
source of political authority; here were first es- 
tablished permanent religious freedom, the right 
of petition, and the freedom of the press.” This 
led Mr. Campbell to his careful studies of Dutch 
influence, not simply upon New York, where it 
was, of course, so obvious,—the colony having 
been founded by the Dutch and remained under 
Dutch law for half a century, its population 
probably being not half English even at the 
time of the Revolution,—but upon England 
and upon America indirectly through Eng- 
land, as well as directly through our Pilgrim 
and Puritan fathers, many of whom had found a 
home in Holland during their exile, and still 
more of whom had come into the closest relations 
with the Dutch, their fellow-religionists, during 
the long struggle with Spain. An important part 
of Mr. Campbell’s inquiry relates to the character 
and environment of these founders of New Eng- 
land who had come so markedly under Dutch 
influence, — “ what civilization they had as Eng- 
lishmen, what they saw and learned among the 
Dutch, and what they carried back to England 
and across the Atlantic.” 


* * 
To us, at this Editor’s Table, these new books 
upon the influence of Holland upon America 


_*See Dr. Griffis’s article on “‘ Where Our Flag was 
~ Saluted,” in the New EnGLanp MaGazine for July, 
1893. 


have a peculiar interest, because they are in the 
line of what have long been favorite studies of 
our own. Ten years ago, in the preparation of 
lectures on the Pilgrim Fathers, we were im- 
pressed by the extent and importance of this 
Dutch influence upon the fathers during their 
long stay in Holland, and by the close inter- 
relations altogether of Dutch Protestantism and 
English Puritanism, and by the fact that these 
things did not have adequate recognition in the 
histories; and we therefore incorporated in this 
course upon the Pilgrim Fathers a lecture on 
“New England in Holland,” showing what the 
fathers gained from their twelve years of Dutch 
schooling, — a lecture which, oftenest indepen- 
dently under the title of “Our Debt to Holland,” 
we have many times since had the fortune to 
repeat in quarters where the knowledge of the 
greatness of this debt came to most as a surprise. 
America has partly paid the debt she owes to 
Holland, by giving her her historian. “ But let 
us not be content,” we urged in this old lecture, 
“to pay our debt vicariously, through Motley. 
Let us also pay our debtto Holland by seeking 
at least — through Motley’s help and all helps — 
to understand her and the noble part which she 
has played in the history of liberty, of toleration, 
of culture and civilization. Let us especially, 
remembering that it was Holland that received 
our fathers to her hospitable hearth when they 
were cast out of their old home, show our grati- 
tude by comprehending, or trying to comprehend, 
the momentous and impressive events, the sig- 
nificant movements in thought, and the whole 
remarkable quickening, broadening and elevation 
of the national life, amid which our fathers lived 
in Holland. The influences of these things upon 
them and, through them, upon the general cast 
and tone of our New World life and thought 
cannot but have been important. I cannot think 
of anything that could have been appointed for 
these Englishmen, in their training for the plant- 
ing of New England, so salutary and beneficent 
as this long schooling in Holland. I cannot 
think of any place in the wide world where, in 
the beginning of that seventeenth century, a man 
could possibly have seen so much of history in 
the making, have been surrounded by so much to 
compel great thoughts, or had experiences so 
calculated to broaden and deepen and embolden, 
as just there in Holland.” 

This old lecture or ours on “ New England in 
Holland” was a study of that history, of those 
great thoughts and experiences in Holland which 
exercised so deep an influence upon our fathers. 
That it was a deep influence no one can fail to 
see who compares the John Robinson of 1608 
with the John Robinson of 1620, the William 
Bradford of Austerfield. with the author of the 
“ History of the Plymouth Plantation,” the little 
company of Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire 
peasants who were “harried out of England” 
with the men who signed the compact on the 
Mayflower.” 

We noticed also the constant relations be- 
tween the English Puritans and Dutch, from the 
days of Cartwright and Robert Browne and the 
little congregations of English refugees at Middle- 
burg and elsewhere, years before the sojourn of 
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the Pilgrims at Leyden, on to the end of the cen- 
tury, when the English liberals conspired at The 
Ilague for England’s redemption and brought 
over a Dutch king to supplant the last and worst 
Stuart abortion. We noticed the help which 
England — the English people, not the English 
queen, who gave no help — gave to William the 
Silent in his great struggle, the London traders 
sending him from their own purses a sum equal 
to a year’s revenue of the Crown, and volunteers 
stealing across the Channel in increasing num- 
bers to the aid of the Dutch, till the five hundred 
Englishmen who fought in the beginning of the 
struggle rose to a brigade of tive thousand, whose 
bravery turned one of the most critical battles of 
the war. We noticed not only the new thoughts 
which these Englishmen brought home with them, 
but the vastly more important and abiding influ- 
ence of that great stream of men and women 
which, through all those years of Alva’s frightful 
cruelties, came pouring from Holland into Lon- 
don and Norfolk and Suffolk and Essex, into 
those very eastern counties of England where 
Puritanism presently became so strong and where 
the settlers of New England chiefly came from. 
“The total number of Dutchmen who came into 
England,” we said, “ must have been very large. 
In the city of Norwich alone, in 1571 there were 
four thousand; and there was still a large Dutch 
congregation there for years after the founding of 
New England. There is evidence that Robert 
Browne, the first Independent, whose doctrine 
gave to the Pilgrims the name of Brownists, which 
so long clung to them in England, was very inti- 
mate with these Dutchmen of Norwich; and we 
do not doubt that he learned many good lessons 
from them.” Finally, we noticed the bold demo- 
cratic principles as to the relations of princes 
and people, principles at that time so startling, 
laid down by the deputies of Holland in their 
Declaration of Independence in 1581, and said: 
“ Our fathers, who doubtless often read at Leyden 
that Dutch Declaration of Independence, did not 
fail to learn its lessons, as their sons, to whom the 
stories of the sieges of Haarlem and Leyden and 
Antwerp were still vivid and potent, did not fail, 
in the troublous times of the next century, to look 
to Holland for the evidence that ‘a small but 
resolute state can triumph over the utmost effurts 
of the mightiest and wealthiest empire.’”’ 


* 
* * 


WE recur to these old words of ours to show 
how deeply and how long we have felt the im- 
portance of the influence of Holland upon New 
England and America, and have felt that it had 
not had adequate recognition in the books. We 
welcome therefore with peculiar pleasure these 
works by Mr. Campbell and Dr. Griffis; and we 
feel peculiarly free to urge a word of criticism 
and caution,—a word not applicable to Dr. 
Griffis’s work to any such extent as to Mr. Camp- 
bell’s. Mr. Campbell’s book and Dr. Griffis’s 


pamphlet on “ The Influence of the Netherlands 
in the making of the English Commonwealth and 
the American Republic” are of course special 
pleas; and the special pleader has the right to 
marshal all his facts in the most telling manner, 
without marshalling other facts in a telling man- 
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ner. But Mr. Campbell claims too much. He 
fails to see that the same influences that were 
undeniably coming to England and to the 
founders of New England from Holland were 
also coming to them, as some of them were 
coming to Holland herself, from other quar- 
ters; and also that the English people was 
not a petrified, dead people, but a living people, 
developing always by its own internal impulses 
and power, as well as by outward influences. 
John Calvin spoke alike to England and to Hol- 
land; strong men were going back and forth 
alike between Geneva and London and Geneva 
and The Hague; and wherever Calvinism went, 
there went directly the seeds of both religious 
and political freedom, of a church without a 
bishop and a state without a king. The rela- 
tions of Scotland with Holland were far less 
close than those of England; yet Calvinism and 
the democratic spirit grew in Scotland fastest. 
Wiclif was not a Genevan nora Dutchman, but 
an Englishman, —an Englishman who taught two 
centuries before Calvin, who had half England 
behind him, and whose teaching was as revolu- 
tionary politically and socially as religiously. Puri- 
tanism was the English people doing thoroughly 
the work it had long been pushing forward to do, 
hindered by ecclesiasts and Tudor princes. It is 
in Magna Charta and Simon De Montfort, and 
Wiclif and “ Utopia,” rather than in the Great Priv- 
ilege and Marnix of Sainte Aldegonde, and the 
Declaration of 1581, that we must look for the an- 
cestry and nursery of the English Commonwealth. 
Stephen Langton and De Montfort lived three cen- 
turies after Alfred, and Hampden and Cromwell 
four centuries after that, and Samuel Adams and 
Patrick Henry further on; but all were Englishmen 
in true apostolic succession, each dealing with 
the new exigency of a new time in true English 
spirit, — the great English people meantime hav- 
ing been moving forward and not backward, and 
having kept learning such lessons as it could 
learn both from looking without and looking 
within. The little English congregations which, 
during the era of the Marian persecution, were 
scattered along the Rhine and by the Alps, — at 
Frankfurt, at Strasburg, at Basle, at Zurich, — in 
close personal relations with Calvin, brought 
many lessons, religious and political, home with 
them to England; and nowhere surely in that 
day did England learn more lessons than from 
the Dutch republic and her great struggle. But 
Mr. Campbell exaggerates this latter. He does it 
chiefly by treating England as if she were all 
this time static and not dynamic. He assumes 
that each new liberal thing he finds in England 
must have been grafted, — and grafted from Hol- 
land. Even Samuel Adams, viewed as an Eng- 
lishman, puzzles him, — although we do not re- 
member that he says anything about King Pym. 
Modern historians, he tells us, “can find in Eng- 
lish precedents no explanation of the American 
Revolution.” The best historians would have 
told him that the farmers behind the redoubt on 
Bunker Hill could hear the roar of the musketry 
at Naseby, as the Ironsides at Naseby could hear 
the battle cry at Lewes. Chatham and Burke 
were not Americans, yet they surely did not find it 
difficult to see that the embattled farmers and not 
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King George’s soldiers were the true representa- 
tives of the “ English idea.” They surely could not 
be quoted by Mr. Campbell, along with his brace of 
historians, as arguing that “according to English 
theories of government the American Revolution 
had no excuse for its existence.” “I rejoice,” 
cried Chatham, “that America has resisted’; 
and Horace Walpole, hearing the news of the 
defeat of Burgoyne at Saratoga, exclaimed, “ Old 
England is safe!” With reference to Church 
and State, we doubt exceedingly whether Robert 
Browne, or Ainswo th, or J- hn Robinson, in work- 
ing out their theory of Independency, got their 
original provocation .or got much help from 
Holland, much help as they did get from Hol- 
land in other ways. And with reference to the 
idea of a written Constitution and a Senate, we 
do not believe —here being compelled to take 
issue also with Dr. Griffis, with whom we do not 
feel compelled to take issue so often as with Mr. 
Campbell —that these were “ borrowed from the 
Dutch system” by the framers of our Constitu- 
tion. Their great precedent for a legislature of 
two chambers was the British Parliament, and a 
Senate representing equally the different states 
grew out of the exigency, for they were framing 
a constilution for a federation of states, all with 
strong local feelings. For a written Constitution 
they surely did not have to go back to the Dutch 
republic. Cromwell’s Instrument of Government 
in 1653 was a written constitution, as the Agree- 
ment of the People, five years earlier, had been. 
The English Commonwealth was prolific in ideas 
of such a supreme body of laws. Every man in 
the Philadelphia Convention had probably read 
Vane’s “ Healing Question.”” Even on American 
soil written constitutions were already common. 
If the compact on the “ Mayflower” may not be 
called a written constitution, the Fundamental 
Orders of Connecticut (1638) may be; and 
Franklin’s Plan of Union, in 1754, was a con- 
stitution for a federation. The framers of our 
Constitution undeniably remembered and dis- 
cussed Dutch institutions, as they discussed the 
institutions of all ancient and modern Europe 
which presented them analogies, suggestions or 
warnings; but their borrowings from Holland 
were not, it seems to us, at all so definite or 
direct as Dr. Griffis’s words would seem to imply. 

The thirteen American colonies, which won 
their independence from England and formed the 
United States, were in the main English colonies, 
the vast preponderance of their population Eng- 
lish, the vastly greater preponderance of their 
leaders English, as appears from the names signed 
to the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution. But it is well to be reminded now, 
when the Republic has become so largely New 
Germany, New Italy, New Ireland, New France, 
as well as New England, that from the beginning 
there was other blood than English here. The 
American, as has lately been said in these pages, 
is not a New Englishman, but a New Man.! 
It is well to be reminded by such books as these 
by Dr. Griffis and Mr. Campbell that he began to 
be so very early. If the claim for Holland seems 


' See article, ‘‘ The American not a New Englishman, 
but a New Man,”’ by H. G. Cutler, inthe New ENGLAND 
MaGazinE for September, 1893. 


to some of us a little exaggerated, perhaps this 
was necessary to properly shake us up and com- 
mand attention and to secure for her just claim, 
so long neglected, a just recognition. 

THE reader of these new American books on 
Holland should not fail to read also the little 
history of Holland by Thorold Rogers, published 
in the “Story of the Nations” series. The great 
English scholar touches lightly upon those things 
with which Mr. Campbell and Dr. Griffis chietly 
occupy themselves, although he notices the fact 
that “the precedent of the Dutch revolt was be- 
fore the minds of those who drew up the Declara- 
tion of American Independence”; but his book 
is a most impressive presentation of the great 
part which Holland has played in general history. 
“I hold,” he says, “ that the revolt of the Nether- 
lands and the successof Holland are the beginning 
of modern political science and of modern civiliza- 
tion.” “To the true lover of liberty,” he says 
again, “ Holland is the Holy Land of modern 
Europe.” 

IT is significant that Prof. Rogers links general 
civilization yith the beginning of modern freedom 
in connection with the rise and success of the 
Dutch republic. 

It is remarkable that the very years in which 
the little republic was under the harrow of 
Spain, and it would seem that continuous war 
would have drained her of all vital force, were 
the years which witnessed the marvellous develop- 
ment of her material prosperity and the birth or 
culmination of almost everything which has been 
great in her national life. During the last twenty 
years of the great war, Holland became the first 
commercial nation of the world, and acquired the 
supremacy of the seas. She had nearly one hun- 
dred thousand sailors, the best in the world, and 
three thousand ships; she had the carrying trade 
forall nations; she was planting colonies in every 
quarter of the globe. While the siege of Ostend 
was in progress, the States established the great 
East India Company. The population of Amster- 
dam increased, in the twenty years ending with 
1609, from 70,000 to 130,000, and more than 
doubled again during the decade ofthe Pilgrims’ 
sojourn at Leyden. Ina hundred industries the 
Hollanders placed themselves at the head of 
mankind. Every one was at work, and comfort 
followed thrift — no beggars in Holland. Every 
one was educated. In the burgher families it 
was rare to find boys who had not been taught 
Latin, or girls unacquainted with French. The 
school was the common property of the people, 
paid for among the municipal expenses — one of 
the “laudable customs of Holland,” adopted by 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth. The navy which, 
under Tromp, should by and by defy even Crom- 
well, and, under Ruyter, sweep into the Thames 
and strike terror into the very heart of London, 
was the most powerful in Europe. The army 
was the best paid and the most intelligent; every 
private soldier in the Republic, declared the 
Venetian envoy, was fit to be a captain in any 
Italian army, while there was scarcely an Italian 
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captain who would be accepted as a private by 
the States. 

In science, also,—the Netherlands now ex- 
plored the tropics and faced the dangers of either 
pole. Mercator was the greatest geographer of 
his time. Im 1590, Jansens, of Middleburg, in- 
vented both the telescope and the microscope. 
Drebbel of Alkmaar is believed to have invented 
the thermometer and the barometer. Holland 
even claims for one of her own sons the honor of 
the invention of printing. Laurens Koster of 
Iiaarlem, she avers, used movable types as early 
as 1423, and Gutenberg, who was one of his 
workmen, stole the secret. It is certain that the 
Huollanders have always believed that the honor 
belongs to Koster; and they were engaged in 
erecting a statue of him at the very time that the 
Pilgrims sailed for New England. It is certain, 
too, that the finest printing in the world was done 
in Holland for almost two centuries. It was from 
Holland, where he lived for more than twenty 
years, that William Caxton brought the art of 
printing to England, in 1474. Leyden, the home 
of the Pilgrims in Holland, was the seat of the 
great house of Elzevir, and there the founder of 
the house died during the period of their sojourn. 

The time of the Pilgrims’ sojourn at Leyden 
was also the classic period of Dutch literature. 
Marnix of Saint Aldegonde, whose genius was 
most like that of the great Puritan poet of all the 
writers of Holland, and who even stood in a 
relation to William of Orange not altogether un- 
like that which Milton bore to Cromwell, had 
already been dead ten years, when the Pilgrims 
came into Holland; but Hooft was in the very 
fulness of his powers, the witty and passionate 
Brederdo was pouring out his dramas, songs and 
satires, and Vondel, the greatest of Dutch writers, 
was just emerging into notice. The Pilgrims 
probably read few plays; but Vondel’s first one, 
published while they were at Leyden, ought to 
have attracted their notice by its subject,—the 
Exodus of Israel from Egypt. His “ Jerusalem 
Laid Desolate” appeared justas they sailed away; 
and they surely did not fail to hear, five years 
afterwards, of the wild excitement with which 
Amsterdam discovered that under the name of 
the hero of his tragedy, “* Palamedes or Murdered 
Innocence,” was thinly veiled the figure of the 
murdered Barneveldt. Grotius was now writing 
the first great book on international law. This, 
too, was the time of Jakob Cats, most popular 
and Dutch of all Dutch authors, and of the culti- 
vated company that congregated in the parlors of 
Kkoemer Visscher of Amsterdam, that Medici of 
Holland. Visscher’s own accomplished daughters 
were among the most charming writers of the 
time, as well as the inspirers of the tender passion 
in the hearts of numberless young poets, all of 
whose wooings came to nothing. Women have 
always played an important part in the literary 
history of Holland; and it is with the verses 
directed against Luther and the Reformation by 
Anna Bijns, “the Sappho of Brabant,” that 
modern Dutch literature practically begins. Per- 
haps this fact was not unnoticed by our Pilgrim 
mothers, and perhaps they caught a little 
Woman’s Rights impulse from it. 


Dutch painting as well as Dutch literature was 
born with the era of Dutch independence. The 
time of the Pilgrims’ sojourn at Leyden was the 
time when Rubens was doing his greatest work 
at Antwerp, and Vandyck was now studying in 
Rubens’s school. Both were presently to go into 
England, to become so notably identified with the 
Stuarts, — Vandyck to paint those haunting por- 
traits of King Charles, wherein the ill-starred 
monarch yet lives for us so royally, endowed with 
every possible prerogative; Rubens to paint the 
apotheosis of James I.— heaven save the mark! 
—upon the ceiling of the banqueting-room of 
the palace of Whitehall, from which Charles was 
to step out upon his scaffold. The bloom of art 
in Holland comes a little later than that at Ant- 
werp; but all the great Dutch painters— Rem- 
brandt, Jan Steen, Cuyp, Gerard Dow, Ostade, 
Frans Hals, Wouvermann, Ruysdael, Vandevelde, 
Paul Potter—were born at the time of the 
Pilgrims’ stay in Holland or in the years immedi- 
ately following. Rembrandt was born at Leyden 
just as the Pilgrims came there, and we suppose 
that Elder Brewster’s sons met him a hundred 
times on his way to the Latin school. The Pil- 
grims themselves must have been deeply impressed 
by that peculiar love of home, of the domestic, of 
nature and of common life, in the Dutch char- 
acter, which was the inspiration of so many of 
the Dutch painters and is the special character- 
istic of Dutch art. We felt, when once we 
strolled among the homes of Amsterdam and 
Leyden, that we were still with the original of a 
subtle something which had been added to the 
home life of Old England, to make the New 
England homes among which we had been 
brought up. 

Iv is Dr. Griffis who has now given us this book 
on “ Brave Little Holland,” which no one else 
among us could have written with so much knowl- 
edge and such contagious enthusiasm, and which 
we trust will be read widely, not only by the young 
folks of America, to whom it is especially ad. 
dressed, but by their fathers and mothers as well, 
who has been the chief pleader and worker for a 
great monument at Delfthaven, erected by the 
children of the Pilgrim Fathers, to commemorate 
the fathers’ life in Holland, and to express their 
obligation and ours to the brave and tolerant 
republic. As we read the warm pages of this 
little book, the desire comes anew that this noble 
projéct shall not be allowed todie. There on the 
banks of the Maas, where the “ Speedwell” sailed, 
let the memorial be reared. Shall it not be the 
figure of Toleration? With its hands spread in 
blessing upon the fields and homes of Holland and 
the ships from every quarter of the globe which 
every hour plough the strong stream to the busy 
port above, its eyes should look beyond the sea — 
the picture comes from the thought of Dr. Storrs 
which Dr. Griffis gives us —till they find answer 
in the eyes of the great statue of Faith upon the 
hill at Plymouth. Shall not the children of the 
Pilgrims build this monument? We can think of 
no memorial or payment so fitting of their debt to 
Holland, 


OMNIBUS. 


To ONE IN TROUBLE. 


OH, cheerily smile, 
And wait awhile, 

For soon the storm must be over! 
There’s a bit of blue 
In the sky for you, — 

There’s sweetness yet in the clover! 
Trust and wait, 
Though a burden great 

On thy heavy heart is pressing; 
For a hand of love 
Will the cross remove, 

And leave in its stead a blessing! 


Susannah Monk Rogers. 
* 
* 
Ir Dors Nor Pay. 


IT does not pay to struggle so, 
And let the blessed present go, — 
To hang wind-swung with hopes and fears, 
And long sore-hearted through the years, 
While round our feet Heaven’s violets grow. 


Our souls’ best talents we bestow 
On fickle fame, — and yet we know, 
As cares increase, and graves and tears, 
It does not pay. 


Far off the treacherous vistas show 
Dim splendors in a golden glow; 
Beside us, seen too late, appears, 
The hateful woman with the shears; 
Alas, we struggle on, although 
It does not pay. 
William Herbert Carruth, 


* 
THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 


STRONGLY and earnestly he prayed, 

For Hottentots in Afric’s shade; 

For Arabs, Turks and lost Chinese : 
“QO Lord, save even such as these.”’ 
And every Asiatic land, 

His wide and sweeping vision scanned; 
Then, getting somewhat nearer by, 

All Europe passed beneath his eye. 
Next, South America, we found, 

Ile’d reached at one gigantic bound; 
For as the church was hushed and still, 
He prayed for “ dwellers in Brazil.” 
“Our continent” then formed the field 
For whose redemption he appealed; 
And then, “ This country of our own,” 
Gave added fervor to his tone. 

The mighty interests of “ This state,” 
Brought his devotions down to date. 


Awhile he viewed with deepest pain, 

“ This city’s sordid greed for gain ”’: 

But gloried that “Our Christian friends ” 
Worked diverse ways for righteous ends. 
Then for “ The few assembled here ”’ 

(The home stretch loomed distinct and clear). 
A few more words; — his voice was dumb. 

I raised my head. . . . And she had come ! 


Harry Romaine. 
* 
* * 
SHADOW PEUPLE. 


In the gnarled old apple-trees 
Betty has a fairy world: 
Armies with their flags unfurled 
Gayly waving in the breeze; 
And a lord and lady fair 
Nodding to each other there; 
Fairy cradles rocking high; 
Frail green houses near the sky: 
Shadow pictures such as these 
Betty finds in apple-trees. 


In the white pine on the hill r 
Betty sees an ogre land: 
Witches over caldrons stand, 
Fly among the boughs at will; 
And a knight with shield and lance 
On a steed that seems to prance, 
Fights a spectre black and grim 
To the death and conquers him. 
Betty feels a fearsome thrill, 
Watching shadows on the hi]. 


But the elm boughs waving near, 
Betty’s dearest dreams keep hid, 
To come and go as she shall bid. 

Wonder tales that she holds dear 
Take form for the little lass. 
Only Betty sees them pass; 
Sintram and his comrades three 
Live up in the graceful tree; 

Betty’s dearest friends are here, 

In the elm boughs waving near. 


Shadow people in the trees 
Ev’ry hour come and go; 
Betty loves to see them so, 
Changing with the faintest breeze. 
Older eyes may vainly peer 
For the wonders dancing here; 
Older hands may never grasp 
Treasures held in childish clasp: 
Clear child eyes it takes to see 
Shadow people in a tree. 


Maud Rennie Burton. 
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